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‘*EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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HUMILITY. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


I PLUCKED the weeds forth, left and right, 
To make an open space 

About a wind-sown blossom bright, 
With uplift wondering face. 





‘Why sparest me, and them dost slay?” 
The darling blossom sighed; 
Nor knew itself more worth than they 
That fell in rank-blown pride. 
GENEVA, O. 
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AN IDLE DREAM. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





O MERCURY, lend me your twisted staff, 
And lend me your wingéd shoon; 
For 1 would away, like ashooting star, 
To the other side of the moon, 
And find me a little wee world alone, 
A tiny planet to call my own, 
Where song-birds wanton, unscathed by 
man, 
And sing as never an earth-bird can; 
Where streamlets murmur ‘Forget! For- 
get!” 
And never a tear has fallen yet. 


There would I fly in each vexéd mood 
And rest in the presence of solitude; 

On shell-pink blossoms at ease I'd lie 
While the young buds croon me a lullaby. 
There a rich accord in the voice of all, 
And even the dew hath a silver fall; 
There delicate beings of heavenly birth, 
Too fair and fragile to live on earth, 

Flit and flutter in airy play, 

And laugh wild music the tivelong day. 


There fruit trees cluster and creepers twine, 
And there would I mingle a nectar wine; 
And I would distil from the plants above, 
A wonderful perfume, and call it ‘‘ Love”’; 
Then gayly return to the world of men, 
And keep my secret from mortal ken, 
Up and down through the earth to go; 
And ever a heavenly breeze should biow, 
And waft my perfume to each man’s heart 
Till all should know its cordial art, 
And loving kindness, and joy and rest 
Should heal the sorrows of each man’s 
breast. 
Then, Mercury, lend me your twisted staff, 
And lend me your cap and shoon, 
For I would away, like a shooting star, 
To the other side of the moon. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SPECIALISM. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





THE tendency toward specialism is dan- 
gerous to useful scholarship, just in pro- 
portion to the trend of specialism toward 
loading obscure and unimportant investi- 
gations with a deceptive appearance of 
mighty significance. Human nature is 
so constituted that it readily accommo- 
dates itself to its environment, or, in other 
words, man’s mind is made of what it 
feeds upon; wherefore he who fills the 
whole horizon of his life with infusorie 
and molecules, becomes at last a midge 
himself. I do not mean by this to say 
that exhaustive study of a special sub- 
ject is dangerous of itself, for it is not—it 
is theonly sort of study that can be re- 
lied on for the best results; but I 
do maintain that conscious specialism de- 
grades the mind and narrows the soul. 
Tf it be necessary to give ten years of one’s 
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life mainly to the dissection of earth- 
worms, let the ten years be given freely ; 
but be sure that you are not going to con- 
clude that a knowledge of earth-worm 
anatomy isthe highest human attainment. 
The moment that a specialty begins to as- 
sert over your inner personality that tyr- 
anny which enforces the exclusion of 
every other influence, you have lost the 
crowning quality of a high soul. A 
specialist in the study of bryozoa is no 
whit narrower than a specialist in the 
study of astronomy, provided that the 
bryozoologist and the astronomer have 
alike narrowed their souls to the groove 
of specialism. Materialism is a bundle of 
specialisms bound with egotism. 

Go to any materialist and he will assert 
to you that no man can know two things 
thoroughly; his gospel will be: give your 
life to a specialty, put yourself in a groove 
and grow to its area, have no greater de- 
sire than exactly to fill and fit that groove. 
A bright young man, beginning a post- 
graduate course in a well-known college, 
told me the other day that he thought he 
should devote his life to the study of fun- 
gus botany, whatever that is. Now there 
was a youth in danger of dwarfing 
his soul to the lowest power in re- 
sponse to a vague impression of the 
prevailing scientific notion that there 
is enough in a germ-cell profitably to oc- 
cupy the whole energy and space of a 
man’s life. I admit that the most robust 
and well-ordered mind could exhaust itself 
on a plant-bud; but I will not admit that 
it could do so with profit to itself, or 
without a serious loss to the moral fiber of 
the world. 

Specialism should express the difference 
between vocation and avocation. A man’s 
vocation is his function as an entire man, 
his avocation is a stepping aside in order 
to command a special force for some part 
of himself. Todo one thing and to doit well 
is enough, so far as an avocation is con- 
cerned; but to do many things, and to do 
them as well as possible, is the function of 
verv human being. The great philoso- 
pher who used his sweetheart’s finger as a 
poker for the hot embers in his pipe, lost 
something quite as much worth having as 
a knowledge of astronomy, to wit, a wife; 
and the renowned French potter in neg- 
lecting his family for the sake of a ceram- 
ic process, lacked a great deal of filling 
the full measure of manhood, although he 
made lasting fame as a specialist. If one 
look closely one will see a mighty differ- 
ence between specialism and the mastery 
of a specialty; it is the difference between 
selfishness and a liberal recognition of the 
value of alimited supremacy. 

Just now the trend in American litera- 
ture appears to be toward specialism, and 
here the movement is more dangerous 
than in the field of science. No alert read- 
er has failed to note with what an air of a 
man labeling dried specimensin a museum 
the critic assigns to each writer his spe- 
cialty. ‘‘ You are a versifier, you a short- 
story writer, you a dialect-doer, you a 
novelist, you a romancist, you an essayist, 
you a translator;” and so on until the 
writer who has tried two or three things 
is reached, and then, ‘‘ You area failure!” 
is the triumphant closing phrase. It has 
come to the pase that one feels guilty of a 
breach of some obscure, but all-pervad- 
ing compact with the world, when 
one attempts to write both poetry 
and prose, or would alternate fiction 





with essays in natural history. If Bret 





Harte puts his head beyond the 
limit of his California mining gulch 
somebody hits it a smart rap, so that he 
is glad to jerk it back; and if Mr. Cable 
should dare to get five hundred miles 
from New Orleans he would be mobbed. 
Moreover, no person dare invade Mr. 
Harte’s gulch or Mr. Cable’s Creole terri- 
tory, if he do critical lynch-law will be 
administered with bewildering and ex- 
emplary suddenness. Joel Chandler Har- 
ris must confine his exquisite genius to 
reporting Uncle Remus, just as conscien- 
tiously as everybody else must let the 
dear old darky alone, or there will be a 
literary riot. Woe to the man or woman 
who should attempt to “jump” Crad- 
dock’s claim in the Chilhowee Mountains, 
or to preempt even a quarter-section of 
Virginia Negro dialect contrary to the 
patent held by Mr. Page! 

Now the specialism here is not with the 
authors I have mentioned, but it is with 
the critics. ‘Somewhat in the style of 
Craddock,” or “It reminds us of Joel 
Chandler Harris,” or ‘‘Almost equal to 
some of Bret Harte’s,” or ‘‘ These creoles 
are second only to Mr. Cable’s,” are the 
stock phrases with which every new- 
comer is petted, as if there must be no in- 
dependence of effort on one hand, or of 
judgment on the other. Specialism de- 
mands more than excellence; it demands 
exact limitation of vision and minute 
circumspection of frivolous details; it 
makes art equivalent to transcription, 
and the more commonplace the phrase 
transcribed, the loftier the art. As in 
science the man who discovers a new 
order of veining in an insect’s wings is 
hailed as a genius by certain folk, so in 
literature he who invents a new dialect, 
so-called, leaps to the fore-front of great- 
ness in the opinion of critics who revel in 
specialism. No one can object to dialect 
in literature, but everybody should object 
to the critical attitude which sets dialect 
forward as of itself excellent as literature. 

I venture to say that no man more than 
Joel Chandler Harris resents the forcible 
confinement of his subtle and powerful 
genius to the writing of Negro folk-lore 
sketches. He is doubtless willing to have 
those sketches stand as the result of one 
excursion of his fancy; but not as the 
sum-total of his intellectual possibilities. 
To be an Uncle Remus is enough for an 
avocation in literature;- but the whole 
function of Mr. Harris’s genius means 
much morethan that. Shakespeare wrote 
the sonnets; but he also wrote the trage- 
dies. Cicero was an orator, but the ‘‘ De 
Senectute” and the ‘‘De Amicitia” are proof 
that he was more than an _ orator. 
Goethe wasa grand poet, though he made 
important discoveries in botany and in 
comparativeanatomy. Todeny a man’s 
ability to do more than one thing excel- 
lently is to impugn his balance of mind. 
Indeed, the highest order of genius is 
coupled with the most brilliant versatility, 
as instance the great Napoleon, Cesar, 
Bismarck, Gladstone, Lincoln, and many 
more. No specialist was ever truly great, 
though every greatman has been master 
of several specialties. Darwin would 
have died on a plane with many another 
narrow soul if he had confined himself to 
theslim groove of paleontology or of em- 
bryology; but how dexterously he leaped 
back and forth and hither and yon all 
over the whole universe of science! There 
is everything to be said, of. course, in 
favor of special training for special 
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work, and there is nothing to be said 
against the proper pursuit of a specialty; 
but there is a mighty volumeto be uttered 
against making any specialty the whole 
of life. 

He is not a safe critic, then, who ignores 
the possibility, not to say the precious de- 
sirability, of a versatility of genius—a mul- 
tiplicity of fortes—a diversity of qualities, 
aims, scopes and fertile aréas,all in one 
intellect. It should be the end of criticism 
to urge to its best along every line the ac- 
tivity of every working mind. The high- 








est flashes of enlightenment are 
generalizations from all that the 
world’s mind does: the deepest 


reaches of science are not made by the 
specialist’s probe; the super-best achieve- 
ments of literary effort are not due to 
those who choose a narrowly circum- 
scribed habitat and never cross its periph- 
| ery. The nearer the artist, the poet, 
the novelist, the scientist or the preacher 
comes to uttering the essential «ruth of 
all knowledge—the final and perfect 
idealizations of the facts of life and Na- 
ture—the nearer shall he come to the per- 
fect end of his calling, his vocation, his 
function. It is easy enough to say all this; 
but todo it has been the loftiest aim of 
the grandest souls of all ages. 
CRAW/J0RDSVILLE, IND. 
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ANARCHICAL ELEMENTS IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


BY PROF. HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 








SOCIOLOGY, as a science, is of recent 
origin, but its brief career has vindicated 
its claim to attention. The mere estab- 
lishment of the fact that social and politi- 
cal conditions do not present a chaos of 
incomprehensible accidents, but a logical 
chain of causes and effects, is in itself an 
achievement of great importance. If the 
rise and fall of nations and the develop- 
ment and decay of constitutions are sub- 
ject to law, then they can, in part, be 
foreseen; deleterious influences can, in 
many cases, be checked, and the forces of 
true progress and healthful evolution cor- 
respondingly strengthened. The moment 
that is, with all its conditions, is the re- 
sultant of a complicated knot of conflict- 
ing forces; and to unravel the tangled 
strands in this knot is a task compared 
with which the labors of Hercules were 
child’s play. Every statesman or philoso- 
pher, who proposes to himself this task 
has a different name for each strand, and 
a different method for the knot’s solution. 
It is the intangibility of the human senti- 
ments, underlying all social phenomena, 
which constitutes the chief difficulty in 
dealing with them; for there is no abso- 
lute proof of their existence except the 
phenomena which they occasion, and 
these are again referable to a variety of 
causes. The hardest chain to break in 
the old Norse mythology,was made of the 
noise of cats’ paws, the roots of mountains, 
the beards of women, and other equally 
intangible substances. But that chain 
bound effectually the Fenris Wolf—the 
demon of destruction, who was, accord- 
ing to the Edda, the original anarchist. 

Icannot but think that the extraordinary 
interest in social science, which, during 
the last two years has manifested itself in 
the United States, is an augury of the 
final suppression of the dangerous ele- 
ments which recently have come to the 





surface in our body politic. The faculties 
of the Schools of Political Science at Johns 
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Hopkins, Columbia and Harvard College 
are publishing a series of most “valuable 
studies of American society, politics and 
jurisprudence, and many more are in prec- 
ess of preparation. The popular maga- 
zines have taken up the subject, and 
thousands of citizens who fermerly were 
content to let things drift, relying upon 
the interference of Divine Providence at 
the eritical moment, now watch social 
phenomena with a keen interest and are 
ready actively to support every measure 
calculated to strengthen the hands of law 
and order. They are being aroused from 
the pernicious delusion, so long prevalent 
among us, that the problem of govern- 
ment had been settled once for all, here 
in the United States, and that there was 
nothing further to do about it, except to 
go to the polls oncea year, and blow off 
some fire-crackers and patriotic oratory 
on the Fourth of July. 

This increased vigilance does not nec- 
essarily indicate a belief that society is in 
danger, but it does indicate a perception 
of the fact that it contains dangerous ele- 
ments which, if not checked in time, 
might precipitate a conflict between the 
upper and the lower strata of the popu- 
lation. The majority of people, when they 
speak of these dangerous elements, refer 
to German and Bohemian anarchists 
and soci ilists, and perhaps the Knights of 
Labor, who have of late years manifested 
a disposition to run the government and 
reorganize society on a new basis. 

I have no objection to this characteriza- 
tion; but my object in the present article 
is to call attention to the fact that there 
are also American anarchists, who are, in 
my opinion, fully as dangerous as any 
that Europe has sent us. In fact, the 
former recruit the ranks of the latter; 
because they make life harder for the 
average man, lower the grade of his pros- 
perity, and, in order to gratify their un- 
bridled greed, set an example of contempt 
for law and tie public welfare. 

An anarchist is a man who despises or 
resents restraint, and would abolish gov- 
ernment or limit its authority to a mini- 
mum. Herbert Spencer, who would 
gradually deprive government of all its 
functions except the administration of 
justice, might, in a certain.sense, be said 
to tend toward anarchism, though a dif- 
ferent kind of anarchism from that 
represented by the disciples of Herr Most. 
Properly speaking, a socialist is the very 
opposite of an anarchist ; as his desire is 
to extend the authority and the functions 
of the State, so as to embrace all industrial 
enterprise, and regulate all human rela- 
tions. The Germans Lasalle and Marx 
are the chief exponents of this policy, and 
Bismarck, while repudiating their doc- 
trines, has in practice followed close in 
their footsteps. It is the fact that social- 
ism and anarchism are both expressions 
of discontent with the present social 
order, which has led many to confound 
the terms, and speak of them as if they 
were interchangeable. When the Knights 
of Labor advocate the purchase and ad- 
ministration of all railroads by the State, 
they betray a socialistic tendency, what- 
ever their leaders may say to the con- 
trary; and I have no doubt that they will 
gradually drift toward the adoption of 
the entire program of Lasalle, making 
the State the sole employer of labor, and 
the initiator of all industrial enterprise. 
The anarchistic program, on the other 
hand, has foundits chief exponents, not 
in the Chicago bomb-throwers (for kill- 
ing a dozen policemen is a feeble and in- 
effectual protest against the State), but in 
the managers of The Standard Oil Trust, 
railroad wreckers, like Jay Gould and 

“consorts, and monopolists of all shades 
who desire nothing so much as to be left 
alone, and endeavor to evade and neutral- 
ize the law, whenever it undertakes to 
protect society against their own depre- 
dations. These differ from ordinary law- 
breakers(who are alsoanarchists on asmall 
scale) in the fact that they use the very 
agencies of the law for its nullification, or, 
where this is not feasible. boldly ignore 
it, relying upon their power to shield 
them from the consequences. This kind 
of anarchism has never been so prevalent 
in any civilized society as it is at the 
present time in the United States. 
What are, for instance, the so-called 





** trusts” which have been multiplying so 
alarmingly of late, but attempts to de- 
spoil society for the benefit of a few indi- 
viduals—attempts to make money with- 
out the supervision and interference of 
the law? Corporations are -recognized 
and legally defined associations of capital, 
formed for certaindefinite ends, and theo- 
retically,.at least, subjeet to the control of 
the laws whose creatures they are. But 
trusts are extra-legal associations of cap- 
ital—secret or semi-secret financial con- 
spiracies, the object of which is artificially 
to enhance the price of an article of mer- 
chandise by monopolizing its manufac- 
ture and by a policy of brute force and 
terror to make competition impossible. 
That this description applies to the his- 
tory and methods of the Standard Oil 
Trust is too well known to need demon- 
stration; and the hundreds of millions 
which it has abstracted from the wealth 
of the people, without interference on 
the part of the State, have naturally 
tempted other unscrupulous business 
men to repeat the same experiment in 
other fields of enterprise. We have re- 
cently heard of the Cotton Seed Oil 
Trust, the Rubber Trust, the Cattle 
Trust, the Gas Trust, and I know not how 
many others, all of which aim to gain 
sole control of the supply of some indis- 
pensable article of merchandise, and by 
all sorts of nefarious combinations to 
make their monopoly impregnable. If 
these conspiracies shall prove beyond the 
reach of existing laws, they will demon- 
strate that the laissez-faire theory in po- 
litical economy (advocated chiefly by Her- 
bert Spencer in England and in this 
country by Professor Sumner of Yale) 
has defeated itself and is untenable. 
For if the law does not intercede, the 
time can scarcely be remote, when nearly 
all the necessaries of life will be monopo- 
lized, and the public will be at the mercy of 
unscrupulous capitalists who will have 
it in their power indefinitely to enhance 
the cost of living. ° 

It is asa protest against these combina- 
tions for public robbery that the Knights 
of Labor and kindred associations have a 
certain excuse for being. Itis not to be 
wondered at that the poor, who are the 
chief sufferers from the spoliations of cap- 
ital, should imitate its policy, in the hope 
of gaining a corresponding advantage. 
Labor is no less indispensable to produc-| 
tion than capital; and for an organization) 
to undertake to corner it—to control its! 
supply—is no more wicked than it is to 
corner wheat, or to monopolize the sup-; 
ply of petroleum. It isin both cases an 
application of the same principle. The 
laborers have learned a lesson from their 
employers, and if we censure them, we 
ought to censure with the same severity 
their teachers. That they have underta- 
ken an impossible task, or one which for 
its successful accomplishment would de- 
mand the suspension of civic laws and the 
instincts of human nature may well be 
conceded; but, for all that, there was a 
strong provocation at hand to try what 
they could accomplish. The undisciplined 
mind sees clearly the goal of its desires, 
but rarely realizes the obstacles on the road, 
until they are actually encountered. The 
sagacious mind, capable of exact reason- 
ing, realizes methods and results with 
equal vividness, and when it shrinks from 
neither, though they involve iniquity, is 
doubly to be condemned. When the man- 
agers of the Standard Oil Trust, conscious 
of the power of their millions, determine 
to conquer a new territory, they are fully 
aware that they have to force large num- 
bers of prosperous men, carrying ona le- 
gitimate business, into bankruptcy, cause 
suffering and deprivation to their fami- 
lies, and a long chain of unhappy experi- 
ences_ to all who love them or 
are dependent uponthem. When («s they 
have done in past years) they conspire 
with the railroads to ruin all who engage 
in the refining and commercial distribu- 
tion of petroleum, giving them the choice 
between sale of their refineries at a nomi- 
nal price, and warto the knife, their bus- 
iness is morally in no way distinguish- 
able from that of the highwayman who, 
pointing his pistol at your head, com- 
mands you to stand and deliver. That 


methods of this kind should find imitators 
among American business men is perhaps 





net to be wondered at; for the savage in- 
stincts of aggression and plunder natural- 
ly survive in a large numberiof -individu- 
als in-every society, and will assert them- 
selves unless restrained by: fear of the con- 
sequences. 

‘The Inter-State Commerce Bill, if prop- 
erly enforced,-will, in the future, prevent 
the railroads from being a party to these 
conspizacies; but that the power of capi- 
tal, even without their aid, will, by com- 
bination, accomplish its ends, seems prob- 
able, from the fact that ‘‘ trusts” are, at 
present inso many branches of business, 
superseding corporations. A number of 
large rubber firms have recently deter- 
mined to desist from competition, pool 
their profits, and let the public go with 
wet feet, unless it chooses to pay the cost of 
their love-feast. A Gas Trust,which is said 
to bea branch or a sub-division of the 
Standard Oil has within a few weeks ab- 
sorbed the entire gas plant of the city of 
Chicago, and_is looking about for fresh 
fields to conquer. The market supply of 
cotton-seed oil has been monopolized by the 
manufacturers of lard, for purposes of 
adulteration; and the Western Cattle 
Men’s Association is endeavoreng to form 
a Cattle Trust which expects to control 
the supply of beef throughout the Union. 
Now, I ask, what benefit do we derive 
from living in a large and fertilecountry 
the natural resources of which are 
well-nigh unlimited, when we have, 
after all, to pay higher prices for 
all the things we need than countries 
which are not blessed with one-half of our 
natural advantages? Insidiously and slow- 
ly one monopoly follows another, and 
fastens its grip upon the unresisting pub- 
lic, which, with a little grumbling patient- 
ly endures extortion and spoliation, and 
even cherishes a sneaking admiration for 
the ‘“‘ smartness” of the men who made 
the successful assaults upon its pockets. 
I venture to say that no other civilized 
people in the world would have sub- 
mitted to the spoliation which the Ameri- 
can people has suffered at the hands of 
the Standard Oil Trust, and various rail- 
road pools which for their own profit 
have discriminated in their rates 
against certain cities, and even against 
individual shippers of merchandise. The 
law which has been passed to put an end 
to this kind of iniquity is now being cau- 
tiousy and tentatively applied; but it re- 
mains to be seen whether the combined 
power of capital will not finally succeed 
in making it inoperative. 

Now, I contend that this tendency to 
minimize the law, to break it down, to 
emancipate one’s self from its contro!, is 
anarchism,whenever and wherever found. 
The term does not perhaps apply with 
special force in the case of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law, because the law is largely 
experimental, and provides for its ten- 
tative application. But the powerful 
lobby in Washington, Albany, and in the 
capital of every considerable state, dem- 
onstrates the anarchistic tendency of cap- 
ital as well. For whether a law is actu- 
ally passed in the interest of the capital- 
ists, or ignored and nullified for its ben- 
efit, the tendency is the same. Both acts 
argue contempt for the law as an agency 
for the protection of society, and a desire 
to subordinate the welfare of the common- 
wealth to the individual instinct of ag- 
gression. Every such act that aims at 
the weakening of the social instinct— 
which tends in its effect toward the 
dissolution of the State into the 
hostile and predatory groups that 
preceded it--is anarchistic and should 
be recognized as_ such. However 
paradoxical it may seem to associate capi- 
tal, which we are accustomed to regard as 
synonomous with law and order and re- 
spectability with this odious adjective, it 
is not to be denied that extremes, in this 
case, meet, exhibiting proclivities that 
converge toward the samegoal. The mil- 
lionaire anarchist, who undermines the 
social order by forcing thousands of his 
countrymento penury and want, is no less 
reprehensible than his ragged colleague 
who harangues his brethren in misery 
from the top of a beer-barrel, exhorting 
them to wade knee-deep in blood and sack 
the palaces of therich. In fact, the former 
is by far the more dangerous of the two, 
because he works in the dark and wields 





a far more formidable power. Contempt 
for slow and safe gains, and greed for 
vast wealth and, power, regardless of law 
and morals, have wrecked prosperous 
States before now, and will do so again, 
unless a public sentiment is aroused, visit- 
ing swift retribution upon offenders. The 
toleration .with which the crimes of the 
rich are regarded in the United States,the 
sentimental pity which is expended upon 
them when they are caught, and, above 
all, the half-acknowledged admiration for 
their audacity and pluck which frequent- 
ly finds expression,are evidences of a moral 
callousness which cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. The man who for private 
gain wages open or secret war against 
society has no claim upon the toleration 
or charity of those whom he daspoils, and 
it is the duty of society to protect itself 
against his machinations by every means 
in its power. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
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WHITE RIVER MISSION. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE. 








THE preaching of Christ to an unen- 
lightened people is its own exceeding 
richreward. The spoken word—spoken 
as it must needs be, with a fervent sim- 
plicity, returns to the heart from which 
it came with almost the force of a new 
revelation. The sweetness of this privi-. 
lege it has been ours to experience. Never 
has the Gospel story seemed so beautiful 
and plain as while we have tried to make 
its reasonablenesss apparent to the un- 
taught but logical mind of the Indian, 
and its love victorious over his unawak- 
ened heart. 

The mission at White River was organ- 
ized simultaneously with the school, and 
the two have been carried on throughout 
the yearin the closest co-operation and 
sympathy. AsI have before said, there 
were three of us—Miss Tileston, mission- 
ary; Samuel Medicine Bull, catechist or 
lay preacher, and myself, a volunteer in 
the mission as was Miss Tileston in the 
school-room, The Government building, 
our school-house on week-days, became 
our somewhat bare chapel every Sunday. 
The school desks and benches seated the 
small congregation, the platform called 
itself the chancel, and, with the addition 
ofasimple reading desk, a large cross, 
and flowers always when flowers were to 
be had, its furniture was complete! 

When we came to White River, the 
communicants of the church were few in 
number, chiefly members of the catechist’s 
family; but as they were among the 
first in the place—if not the very first— 
in character and influence, not to mention 
the old prestige of hereditary chiefhood— 
their effective support could be relied upon 
in every public or private emergency. 
From this family, in its various branches, 
have come our most regular attendants at 
school and church, at prayer-meeting and 
sewing-society; our most reliable workers 
and most devoted friends. Thus a sound nu- 
cleus of growth had already been formed, 
ready to extend and to propagate itself 
until it should leaven the wholelump. 

The mission was organized on two dis- 
tinct lines—religious and secular—distinct, 
yet as closely interwoven as Bible truth 
with practical morality. The Sunday 
services were conducted by the catechist; 
the beautiful liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church, a little abridged and simplified, 
some unpretentious music, and a short 
discourse. The congregations gradually 
grew in size from about twenty to sixty 
at the largest. (Out ofa camp estimated at 
two hundred Indians, about a hundred, 
upon an average,attended the two church- 
es on Sunday.) The Sunday-school in the 
afternoon was planned at the first for both 
children and adults, who were divided 
into three classes. It was found, however, 
that.as most of the teaching must be gen- 
eral, through an interpreter, it was im- 
possible to do justice to all; and we ar- 
ranged later, as allof the children of both 
churches came to our Sunday-school, an 
evening service and lesson for the older 
people. 

The Lord’s Prayer, with its wonderful- 
ly comprehensive teachings, served as the 
fitting text for our first lessons. ‘Our 
Father who art in Heaven”—could these 
children. have had a more beautiful -first 
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glimpse into the kingdom? I should like 


to acknowledge our indebtedness to Wash- 
ington Gladden’s little book, ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Prayer,” for many helps and suggestions; 
we used it freely as a commentary. 
Then followed the Apostles’ Creed, with 
its sublime summary of Christian doctrine, 
and, for the elders, the Ten Command- 
ments. The little ones have learned by 
heart, during the winter, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed, in both English and Da- 
kota, about half a dozen Dakota hymns, 
three or four in English—at least, the first 
stanza or two—and most of the twenty- 
third psalm in English. The childish 
voices sound very sweetly in Sunday- 
school; and they sing, as is natural, with 
more spirit and confidence in their own 
tongue. 

Our Thursday evening prayer-meeting 
is undenominational in character. Our 
aim is to bring together the people of 
both churches, to ‘‘ draw out” the In- 
dians and to give them one meeting 
which they may look upon as their own in 
asense in which the Church services are 
not. The meeting is ‘‘led” in turn by 
the lady missionaries and Christian In- 
dians. The representative of the Presby- 
terian Church was invited to take it occa- 
sionally, but declined to do so. His wife 
and son have, however, been present, and 
some members of his church are in- 
variably there. A chapter or part of a 
chapter, usually from the New Testa- 
ment, is the “lesson” for the evening 
upon which turns the rest of the service. 
It is one which we could not easily spare. 

The principal dance-house in our village 
is only a few rods away, and it frequently 
happens that the quick throbs of the 
dance-drum fill the interval between the 
slow strokes of the beil that calls to 
prayer. As the people gather, decently 
dressed, to their house of worship, 
ghostly shapes, draped in white sheets, 
with painted faces and the tinkle of bells 
at their ankles, glide past the door or 
peer infor a moment at the window in 
curious contrast. Sometimes a man 
leaves his wife, or a woman her daughter, 
at the prayer-meeting, and disappears 
among the shadows to join the dancers. 
More painful stillis it, in the pause after 
a hymn, or the deeper hush of “silent 
prayer,” when the doors and windows 
stand open of a summer evening, to hear, 
as we often do, with dramatic distinct- 
ness, the dull insistence of the drums and 
the rhythmic cries of those who make 
merry there in barbaric fashion. It is a 
life of sharp contrasts—of white lights 
and black shadows. 

One of the ‘‘white days” of the year 
was our first communion Sunday — the 
first communion ever celebrated at White 
River. The house was crowded with an 
attentive congregation, the service was 
most impressive—words to us so sweetly fa- 
miliar, yet veiled by a foreign tongue, to 
most of them a mysterious oracle, hidden 
in the language of their childhood. We 
who partook were but a handful in num- 
ber—I think seven—but our hearts were 
drawn nearer together by that beautiful 
sacrament, by which all Christian people 
meet in equal fellowship. To receive the 
Lord’s Supper from the hands of an Indian 
priest, with Indians kneeling on either 
side, ought to melt the most obstinate race 
prejudice in the heart of a sincere Chris- 
tian. 

Another time of special privilege 
was the ‘‘Holy Week,” or season just 
before Easter. It was a busy week 
too for our people, the weather was 
mild and the spring plowing in mid- 
career. Every morning there would be 
a gathering of ten or twelve teams—two 
men toa team—joining work to plowa 
neighbor’s field, and swinging round a 
narrowing stripof ground with shouts of 
friendly rivalry. A picturesque sight it 
was; some of the plowmen with long 
hair and fluttering garments, some in 
policeman’s or citizen’s clothes; a semi- 
circle of women, boys and idlers looking 
on with unfailing interest, and, later, cof- 
fee and cakes, spread on the ground for 
the hungry farmers by their grateful host. 
In spite of all this, the attendance was 
good at our daily services, and unusually 
large on Good Friday, when we tried an- 
other of our rather independent experi- 
ments, Miss Tileston went on Thursday 





to see Mr. Tynduza,the Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, and invited him to join usina 
** Union Service,” in commemoration of 
our Lord’s sacrifice for us all. He con- 
sented and came; both congregations 
were well represented. Samuel read the 
service and Peter Tynduza preached the 
sermon. It wasa lesson to the jealous 
church-members among us which must 
have been more effective than many 
words. Mr. Tynduza’s three months ex- 
pired about this time, and he soon left us; 
but we felt that much had been done in 
those three months toward creating a 
better spirit between the ‘‘ rival” denom- 
inations. 

Sixteen persons were baptized during 
our first six months at White River, all 
but three of them babies and children. 
Most of the little ones in the school have 
now been welcomed into the arms of one 
Church or the other. In receiving adults 
we have felt an almost painful weight of 
responsibility, so difficult is it to judge of 
their earnestness, or to discover how far 
they understand the nature of the step 
they wish to take. Sometimes it seems to 
be httle more than a blind aspiration 
after better things, and a willingness to 
learn of them, which, when it is sincere, 
one would greatly fear to check or disap- 
point in any way. The nature of baptism 
seems to them a support and safeguard 
which they ask for at once ; on the other 
hand, some shrink from it because of a 
superstitious notion that their lives will 
henceforth belong literally tothe Church 
or missionary, to be governed as he may 
think fit in every detail. To delay long 
enough and not too long, to give instruc- 
tion in the essentials and wisely to omit 
all formulas save the simplest which can 
convey our repentance and our faith, de- 
mands a delicate weighing of souls. We 
have had no more exacting task. 

Twice the solemn burial service has 
been read in our little community. 
The first to be taken was alittle boy but 
a few days old, and the tiny form in its 
casket, draped with spotless white with- 
out and within,the tender service,the mar- 
velous self-control of the young Christian 
mother--a fortitude quite un-Indian, 
since they commonly give way to pas- 
sionate grief for their dead—these madea 
scene not soon to be forgotten. The 
second death was that of an educated 
Christian youth, from a wild heathen 
family. The church was filled with friends 
and relatives many of whom were of that 
class whichis hardest to reach—supersti- 
tious old women who had never been in- 
side a church before—the mother among 
them, haggard and squalid in dress, the 
hair cut short in the Indian fashion of 
mourning. And Mr. Walters, grasping his 
opportunity, electrified us with a sermon 
which was at once a tremendous warning 
and aringing appeal. Its effect or the 
effect of the pathetic life and submissive 
death, or both, was seen when the be- 
reaved parents not long after brought a 
younger son and gave him to the school 
and to God. 

On Decoration Day we held a very 
sweet children’s service in the dreary lit- 
tle burying ground on the bluff overlook- 
ing the river. We had told the children 
about the day and asked them to bring 
wild flowers—the wonderful wild flowers 
of the Dakota prairies. All day they 
brought them by handfuls and armfuls— 
nameless to us, but no less lovely—pur- 
ple and white and red, in endless vari- 
ety. After school in the afternoon they 
stayed to bind them in wreaths and crosses 
and simple nosegays—in most instan- 
ces with exquisite taste—and then a lit- 
tle procession wound two by two up the 
grassy hillside to decorate the last resting- 
place of their friends. 

The climax of the mission year is the 
Bishop’s visit. He came to us ona perfect 
June day, at the end of his long journey 
across the plains—weary, yet with that 
exquisite kindness and serenity unruffied 
as ever. A golden afternoon, during 
which the Bishop is the center of a happy 
group, made happy by his approval; then 
at sunset the church-bells, the crowded 
rooms, the crowaing service of all. The 
stirring, famous old ‘‘ missionary hymn ” 
is sung with a fuller ring than we have 
ever sung it with before. Seven little 
children whom we have loved and taught 


all the year—little white-frocked girls and 
blue-shirted boys—lift their sweet faces to 
receive the baptismal sign, and we prom- 
ise in their names to renounce the evil 
and to follow the good to our lives’ end. 
A woman of fifty, whom we all love—our 
Dakota ‘‘mother”—and an earnest young 
man from the school, take upon them- 
selves their Confirmation vows, and the 
Bishop invokes upon their heads the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. The children, 
neatly dressed, rise and recite in concert 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, at the 
Bishop’s request. On this evening we reap 
the year’s harvest. 
WHITE RIVER CAMP, DAKOTA, 
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THE GLENN BILL. 








BY PROF. W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 





WHILE I do not believe that the Glenn 
Bill, which forbids the education of col- 
ored and white children in the same 
school in the State of Georgia, is a viola- 
tion of any one of the Constitutional 
amendments, I do believe that the meas- 
ure is wicked and unjust beyond descrip- 
tion. The policy in Georgia may be, in 
theory, that ‘‘ the white and black streams 
shall flow parallel, but never mingle”; 
but it is not so in practice. If there were 
no other arguments against it, the incon- 
sistency of the plea in its favor is suffi- 
cient to condemn it, and ought to defeat 
its passage. But this is not the real issue. 
The aim of that bill is to impair the use- 
fulness of Atlanta and Clark Universi- 
ties, and schools maintained by Northern 
charity, and check their growing popular- 
ity. To do this, of course, it is necessary 
to change the management. How shall 
the management be changed? Why, by 
simply forcing Northern instructors out 
of the state, and placing these ably man- 
aged schools into other hands—Southern 
rather than Northern, white if possible, 
and black as the last resort. To my own 
knowledge strong efforts have been made 
in this and a sister state to influence the 
Negroes against the North, Northern 
teachers and Northern generosity, on the 
ground that the South would do more for 
them if they would ignore their Northern 
benefactors. 

In view of this fact, too, the Negroes, as 
a whole, are less assertive, and hence they 
are more imposed upon by those who call 
themselves their friends. The policy of 
Georgia has been and is to-day, to prevent 
as far as possible the open and legal com- 
mingling of the two races, while it tacitly 
sanctions covert and illegal associations of 
the same. If this be true, how then can 
Mr. Glenn conscientiously assert that it is 
the object of his bill to “‘keep the two races 
apart,” when he knows that there are 
prominent families, recognized as such by 
the people, though not by the law, living 
in the State of Georgia—one member of 
which belongs to one race, and another 
member to another; in other words, one 
is white and the other is colored—each of 
them associating with the best of his own 
class in society without any visible marks 
of disgrace. Why not frame measures 
that will meet these cases? Why not be- 
gin at this end to correct the evil that is 
so abominable in the eyes of a Georgian— 
‘*the mingling of the two races” and the 
final ‘‘mixing of bloods?” The antipathy to 
the Negro on account of his color,is greater 
in the North than it actually is in the 
South, and for the reason that the Negroes 
in the South are more numerous than in 
the North and that, too, the two races, in 
one way or other, are associated from 
early youth and they learn to fellowship 
each other ina manner that seems strangé 
even to one of Northern birth. 

One of the saddest misfortunes for both 
white and black, that will probably be 
the outcome of the passage of this meas- 
ure, will be the renewal of ill-feeling and 
strife between the more intelligent col- 
ored people and their white neighbors. 
Throughout the State of Georgia are to 
be found graduates of Atlanta and Clark 
Universities engaged in various callings. 
These students feel that it is an insult to 
themselves, their race, their instructors 
and to their Northern benefactors, and 
will avail themselves of every opportu- 





nity to show their displeasure and resent 
the indignity. It is a great deal better 


» 


that Atlanta University should lose the 
annual -a of $8,000 and even 
the sympathy of the state, than that it 
should be crippled by false legislation on 
the part of any designing politicians. It 
is to be hoped that if this bill, through 
the rashness of its advocates, becomes a 
law, its immediate repeal will follow. 


WILBERFORCE UNTVERSITY. 
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FUTURE PROBATION. 
COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 











ALL ONE WAY. 





THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WE wish we had space for the nearly two 
column editorial from this able and influen- 
tial journal. Wecan only give the follow- 
ing extracts from the article referred to, 
which is entitled ‘“‘A New Incident in the 
Andover Controversy.’’ 

After stating the points in our correspond- 
ence with Dr. Smyth, the editor says: 


“This is a matter of supreme moment to 
Christians. Correct views and action here will 
save us from destructive errors, and bring us to 
see the simple truth of the New Testament doc- 
trine, which is ‘for our health’ and salvation. 

“ The Gospel of “hrist is not an esoteric mys- 
tery, to be revealed to the few, to be discovered 
only by the ‘wise’ and after much profound, in- 
tellectual research; to be found only at the bot- 
tom in the deep depths of speculation. Every 
word in the New Testament that refers to it, 
teaches us most clearly that it is alike for all, 
‘the wise and the unwise,’ ‘the barbarian, the 
Scythian, the bond and the free’; that it is to be, 
and has been, ‘revealed unto babes’; that it is to 
be ‘preavhed to every creature’; that ‘the wisdom 
of the wise has been destroyed, and the under- 
standing of the prudent brought to nothing’; that 
‘it has pleased God by the foolishness ef preach- 
ing to save them that believe.’ The sum of the 
New Testament teaching in this direction is,that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the things which men 
are to believe and to do for their salvation, are 
plain and simple truths and commandments, 
that can be ‘read and known ofall men.’ 

“We may, therefore, rest perfectly assured 
that the truths of the doctrine of Christ, which 
are intended of God to be the subjects of our 
faith, lie openly revealed on the surface, in the 
clear, bright sunshine of the divine revelation, 
obvious to every observant eye, and ready to be 
laid hold of by every one that desires them. And 
this is necessarily so, because these truths are 
to be to men the law of their spiritual life, to 
all, to Jew and Gentile, to old and young, to the 
learned and the unlearned, to the very children 
in faith, in knowledge and experience. 

“There is much outside of this highest cate- 
gory of diyine truth in the Bible to be studied 
and learned, and to be enjoyed; but only these 
highest truths can be insisted on and affirmed 
positively as parts of the doctrine of Christ, and 
so urged as elements of the Gospel of the grace 
of God. Whatever is not thusclear, thus obvi- 
ous in its prominence and teaching in the Holy 
Scripture of the New Convenant, is not to be 

urged asapart ofthe doctrine of Christ, dis- 
tinctively so defined, and cannot be taught as 
an element of the Gospel, and so insisted on in 
the faith and obedience of men. 

“It may, therefore, be also accepted as a safe 
rule, that whatever is far-fetched, is the result 
of difficult, tortuous interpretation, has no part 
in the doctrine of Christ, and no claims on the 
ready assent of men. The very fact that con- 
clusions are the fruits of painful hermeneutical 
efforts, of uphill inferences, renders them sus- 
picious, and robs them of all authoritative value 
and force. We may allow such a conclusion as 
a mere show of exegetical cunning, an innocu- 
ous diversion, but we can never permit it to as- 
sume before us the claim of doctrine and com- 
mand. Hence, in any matter of important mo- 
ment, we deny all rights of authority to such 
‘painful inferences.’” .. . 

“Ask for the scriptural foundation of the 
deity of Christ, the atonement, the salvation by 
faith and obedience, the eternal condemnation 
of the impenitent and disobedient, eternal life, 
the baptism of penitent believers—and it will be 
given to you with the quickest promptness in 
abundance, and in all positiveness and clearness 
—in language that ‘ he that runs may read,’ and 
that the simplest mind can understand.” .. . 

“ The request made by Mr. Bowen of Professor 
Smyth was reasonable and fair. There can be 
no objection to “ biblical reasoning”; Christ 
reasoned with men, so did Paul, so does God; it 
is perfectly legitimate in the Word of God and 
in religious things. So THE INDEPENDENT 
holds; so we all hold. But what demand could 
be more reasonable than that, besides and after 
all “ biblical reasoning,” we should call for the 

scriptural passages that declare, in an explicit 
manner, the doctrine of “future probation” 
for heathen, or of any kind? For, as we 
havealready said in a former article on this 
subject, if post-mortem probation is a Bible doc- 
trine, it is of such immense moment it must 
have such a wide and deep effect on the minds 
of men, in and out of the Church, it will so seri- 
ously affect the preaching‘of the Gospel to men, 
in the minds of the preachers and in the spirit 
and manner of its presentation, and the very na- 
ture and form of the Gospel itself, that it must 
necessarily stand out in bold relief in the Word 
of God, and in full harmony with the rest of the 
doctrine of Christ. ‘Wiy then did not, could 





not, Professor Smyth, or his editorial associate, 
Professor, Hincks, promptly write down ‘the 
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passages of Scripture which give hope of such 
future probation to the heathen’? Why, if such 
scriptural passages do not exist, persist in rely- 
ing on ‘ biblical reasoning,’ in writing books and 
labored review articles, and in keeping up a 
wide and very troublesome excitement in the 
Christian public. 

“Such reflections force themselves upon us in 
the face of this new incident in the Andover 
controversy.” 





A HIGH STANDARD FOR MISSIONARIES. 
THE CENTRAL BAPTIST, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The following able editorial presents so 
many new points that we believe we can- 
not better serve the cause of missions than 
to give it entire to our readers. 


“The Andover controversy does not concern 
us further than the general interest we feel in 
the doctrinal purity of a large body of Chris- 
tian people. The influence of Congregationalists 
is far reaching, and their departures will be 
watched with no little anxiety. It isnot our 
business to advise their Boards as to the advisa- 
bility of sending out foreign missionaries who 
deny the full inspiration of the Scriptures and 
who teach the theory of a probation beyond 
death. 

“The question which is not ours to-day may 
be ours to-morrow, and it might prove a valua- 
ble precaution to have taken counsel in advance. 
We are fully persuaded that it is unwise and 
ruinous to send out missionaries whose faith in 
the Word of God is relaxing its grasp at any 
point, or is allowing any other authority than 
the Scriptures to shape its tenets. We go even 
further and insist that the candidate for a for- 
eign field shall be more carefully examined, and 
that his belief shall be more satisfactory to the 
denomination at large, than is absolutely essen- 
tia! in case of ministers for our home pulpits. If 
a candidate holds lightly to some points of es- 
tablished belief, or is négligent in his interpre- 
tations, it were far better to invite him to stay 
at home with the churches, and to send in his 
place another man of unquestioned orthodoxy. 
In other words, we can better afford to have 
heresy at home than abroad. The standard for 
missionaries ought to be as high as possible, and 
if there is to be any difference, let it be higher 
than for our hcme pastors. 

“The missionary is going out apart from his 
brethren. Their presence and their belief will 
be wanting to restrain and temper his belief. 
Solitariness nourishes one-sidedness. Living 
with his own thoughts, he will likely follow 
blindly an unwise leaning, the tendency of which 
he would have had pointed out if he were in the 
midst of his brethren. Left to himself, with no 
other mind by which to measure his own, he is 
in much more danger than an ordinary pas- 
tor. 

“The extent to which a pastor may go in his 
vagaries and speculations is limited. If his 
church is sensible and sound, it will first admon- 
ish and then dismiss him. The first sprinkling 
of heresy will call out their protest, and he 
will be warned. One or two brief pastorates of 
this kind will advertise such a man, and as a re- 
sult he will preach himself out of a place, if not 
out of the denomination. The preacherat home 
is subordinate to the Church. Ina foreign field, 
under ordinary circumstances, the missionary is 
virtually supreme. The unlettered and untaught 
converts follow his teachings implicitly, for 
they know nothing else. His heresy is the rul- 
ing power; it imposes itself on others and perpet- 
uates itself. At home, the same heresy works 
its way out of power and influence. 

“ Closely allied with this view of the matter is 
another. An unwise or unsound man will have 
little effect on a great body of strong Christians 
and a large number of strong ministers; his 
weight and words are scarcely felt. But the 
same manin a smallercompany of new con- 
verts, with none or few colleagues in the minis- 
try, is at once a power. These men who plant 
the Gospel in new fields and lay the foundations 
for future growth, ought to be the wisest and 
safest men. A mistake in the cornice may show 
more than one in the foundation, but it is not 
half so fatal. If we must have workmen of less 
approved plans,let us keepthem at home be- 
side the tried veterans who will assist in keep- 
ing theminline. And, to change the figure, if 
one young horse is disposed to kick out of the 
harness, it is better to put him in with three 
tried ones than to hitch him to a buggy alone. 
In the latter case his failure defeats the whole 
plan; in the former he is not anabsolute neces- 
sity to progress. 

“There is one other consideration which showg 
it to be unwise to send a brother of doubtful be- 
lief as a foreign missionary. It has been that 
the denomination felt it a duty to withdraw its 
sanction from a brother of unsound belief. This 
step was justifiable only after a clear knowledge 
that the brother was guilty of the wrong, and 
after faithful endeavor to have him give up his 
errors. Now it can be seen at a glance that if in 
any case it is necessary to take these steps, the 
matter is comparatively easy at home, but al- 
most impossible abroad. Such unpleasant and 
delicate proceedings would be doubly so in deal- 
ing with a brother thousands of miles away, and 
when it would be difficult for all parties to un- 
derstand each other. 

“ For these and other considerations we trust 
no man of questionable beliefs will embarrass 
our Boards by applying for foreign work; and 
we trust our Boards will act with extraordinary 
care in bestowing appointments.” 





PROOF TEXTS THE THING DESIRED. 
THE JOURNAL AND MESSENGER, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


After referring to our letter to Prof. E. C. 





Smyth, asking him to cite passages of Scrip- 
ture which give hope of future probation, 
the editor says: 


“Instead of complying with Mr. Bowen’s re- 
quest, Professor Smyth excused himself on ac- 
count of lack of time, and turned the matter over 
to his colleague, Professor Hincks, for whose ar- 
ticle, giving a review of his biblical reasons for 
the hope of a second probation for the heathen, 
he asked the space of three columns of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. This was not the thing for which 
Mr. Bowen asked, and he did not propose to ac- 
cept it; and he wrote again, urging Professor 
Smyth to simply give the biblical passages upon 
which the said ‘hope’ is based. Again Profes- 
sor Smyth declined and proposed a long article, 
which Mr. Bowen again declined.” . . . 

“It occurs to us as of course it does to every 
other reader of the correspondence, that the rea- 
son why Professor Smyth desires to proceed by 
some other method than that suggested by Mr 
Bowen is that there are no such passages as the 
latter called for, and the only way by which 
Professor Smyth, orany other man, can make a 
decent showing of that side of the question is by 
@ process or argument in which strained inter- 
pretations of Scripture and non-sequiturs take 
the place of simple, straightforward declara- 
tions, the only true ground on which a doctrine 
of Scripture can be safely founded. It was a 
happy thought of Mr. Bowen, the making of the 
request for Professor Smyth's proof-texts. The 
proof-texts, and not speculation, not sentiment, 
not a sentamentalist’s “ hope,” is the thing de- 
sired. And since the doctrine put forth by these 
men involves so much—eternal life or eternal 
death—no one can afford to take anything less 
than a “thus saith the Scripture” as a founda- 
tion for it.” 


NEW THEOLOGY WILL BE TREATED 
WITH SCORN AND CONTEMPT. 


THE OBSERVER, NEW YORK. 


The views and opinions of the New York 
Observer on every theological question are 
always worthy of very careful consideration. 
It thus speaks of the new Andover theology 
in a lengthy editorial entitled, “Will New 
Theology Divide?’ to which we invite the 
special attention of every reader of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT: 

“*New Theology’ is fruitful of discussions 
which relate to the very existence of our relig- 
ious institutions as they are now and have been 
for many generations. It has been impossible 
for the new theologians to secure much general 
interest in the merits of their speculations, be- 
cause general interest centers in the moral ques- 
tion, whether they could hold their positions 
honestly and teach what appears to be contra- 
dictory to the creeds and confessions which they 
have vowed to uphold. While this practical 
question is still in debate, owing to an appeal 
from the first unfavorable judgment, there is 
now another equally important practical eccle- 
siastical question relating to new theology,which 
must be settled before many months. Will the 
Congregational churches acqniesce in the An- 
dover demand that the new views of inspiration, 
probation, salvation and eternity be accepted as 
consistent with the teachings of Scripture and 
other requirements of our Evangelical Churches, 
schools, seminaries and missions ? 

“In dispatches to the daily press, in public 
discussions, in conversation with prominent re- 
ligious teachers, we learn that the leaders of the 
new movement think that there should be no 
division in the Congregational fold on their ac- 
count. It is said and printed that the points of 
difference are too unimportant to cause division 
in agreat denomination, that they are not fun- 
damental, that there is no good reason why the 
views of the progressive wing may not be enter- 
tained without ‘schism.’ ‘Probation’ is said to 
be the only great ‘bugbear,’ and even this has 
not been actually enforced in Andover, but 
merely talked about as a theological * happy 
thought.’ Says a Boston journal on these points: 
‘Orthodox Congregationalists cannot afford to 
divide. The denomination has hardly held its 
own for the last two decades. A division now 
would be foolish.’ 

“Whatever the Supreme Court finds as to the 
legal status of the Andover teachers, the Su- 
preme Courts of the Congregational churches, 
and also of all the Evangelical Churches, will be 
compelled to come to their own conclusion in 
regard to these new teachings on the most im- 
portant of all topics. They can no more avoid 
the issue than they can the issue of the Gospel 
itself. It is forced upon them by the vigor and 
persistence with which the New Theology asserts 
that it is here and that it has come 
to stay. Orthodox Churches must take-one 
of three courses, twoof which are practically 
equivalent. They can positively condemn as 
utterly inconsistent with the evangelical idea 
of Scripture authority and Scripture teaching 
these new ideas about sin, condemnation and 
eternity, or they can accept them as phases of 
belief on these points, or they can ignore them 
entirely as unworthy of any special attention, 
so that they may take their place with such ex- 
ceptional views as millenarianism and others. 
These two latter courses are equivalent. To 
ignore them is to accept them, to give them the 
position,influence and authority of the churches. 
These Churches have creeds, confessions, cate- 
chisms, hymns and other literature, that genera- 
tions of believers have received and understood 
as embodying a few fundamental spiritual 
truths with which all the rest was naturally as- 
sociated in the history, development and state- 
ment of the Reformed faith. To permit these 
new doctrines as to the incarnation having 
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saved all men, as to death not being a finality, 
as to this life being for but a small portion of 
humanity the determining influence for the life 
to come, to permit these ideas and many others 
equally revolutionary to take their place in our 
schools and pulpits, is simply to surrender the 
citadel of evangelical religion. Our Churches 
may indeed continue t- have a majority of min- 
isters who believe the old theology and preach 
the old Gospel, but they will also have, sooner 
than they expect, a multitude of men who de- 
spise it, and who will glory in their liberty to treat 
it with scorn and contempt. This thing has never 
yet worked but one way. It has worked in this 
way in the home of John Calvin until his city 
became the grave of everything that resembled 
faith, piety and evangelical religion. One after 
another of the plainest doctrines of Scripture 
were thrown overboard, like the children from 
the sleigh pursued by wolves, but the family 
was not saved. Before a refuge could be 
reached the wolves had captured not 
only the travelers, but horses, vehicle and all. 
There is an Evangelical Church in Geneva, re- 
nowned for its ability and devotion, but it is no 
part of the original Church, for that has long 
ceased to be in any respect evangelical, and in 
ceasing to be evangelical has ceased to be a spir- 
itual power. 

“ This new theology with its insidious attacks 
on the faith of the Church in regard to the con- 
sequence of sin, the issues of life and death 
for all mankind, the nature of eternity, strikes 
at the evangelical view of those very matters of 
faith which are vital and fundamental. Its ad- 
vocates say, while we present this new theol- 
ogy as a modern improvement, suitable to the 
temper of the times, we nevertheless baptize it 
‘progressive orthodoxy’; we want to have our 
family name the same as yours and to be wel- 
comed as a brother; we want our new tune to 
be put in your hymn-book as a mere variation 
on the old Gospel music;,;we want you to feel 
that our trumpet makes no discord with yours; 
we can tolerate your ideas of death and judg- 
ment, sin and need, loss and ruin, and all we 
ask is that you tolerate ours; we are all believ- 
ers in God aud Christ and Righteousness, and 
we can even use your scriptural and theo- 
logical and other religious terms in a sense of 
our own, that produces much apparent har- 
mony and prevents the unlearned from real- 
izing that there is much difference after all. 

“As yet the orthodox or ‘conservative wing’ 
of the Church has not been heard in answer. It 
cannot be until the Church meets in one or an- 
other general council. But the world around us 
has been heard from and is heard from daily. 
Unitarian and other liberal papers, some secu- 
lar papers which have always been hostile to 
evangelical ideas and interests, without excep- 
tion hail this New Theology as a powerful ally, 
because coming directly from the stronghold of 
the enemy. These all regard it as the breaking 
of a brighter day for those in bondage to the let- 
ter of God’s Word. New Theologians are quoted 
and caressed as champions Of * larger liberty,’ ‘a 
broader sympathy,’ ‘more scientific treatment 
of the problems of human obligation and eter- 
nal destiny.’ As a specimen of the spirit in 
which the New Theology is welcomed by those 
who have ever made war on evangelical faith, 
we quote the very first editorial paragraph 
in one of the latest issues of the Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati Universalist: ‘The Rev. Mr. Hume has 
gone back to India as a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, but the New Departure of Andover, 
which made free use of his case, remains. It 
will stay longer here than Mr. Hume will remain 
in India.’ Some secular papers speak of An- 
dover theological discoveries as if no other than 
the new gospel would be tolerated hereafter 
among either the enlightened or the heathen. 
All this is to us both significant and sickening. 
With a feeling of personal shame we see our own 
preachers and teachers patronized by the open 
enemies of evangelical religion, as coming out 
of darkness into the light of freedom from the 
trammels of that old Gospel which has conquered 
the nations and made thiscorrupt world habita- 
ble by intelligent moral beings. When the 
President of the United States was nominated 
in Convention, one of his advocates said; ‘* We 
love him because of the enemies he has made.” 
When this new theology asks for a welcome 
into our pulpits and schools, we say that we dis- 
like it for many reasons, one of which is, the 
friends that it has made. It would not have 
won a single word of commendation from any 
of these sources if it had not been discerned at 
once asthe thin end of a wedge which might 
split and shatter the solid fabric of evangelical 
religion. 

“Some good men, who positively disavow all 
sympathy with it as a theology, are in favor of 
treating it with kind consideration. They think 
that it is a disease which may be aggravated by 
heroic treatment. That it is a thin dilution of 
an ancient heresy which may evaporate if not 
crystallized by the heat of debate and persecu- 
tion. These men have much influence, and per- 
haps their view will determine what part the 
great Congregational Church will have in the 
work which is yet to be wrought by the word of 
truth as it is contained in the faith of the Re- 
formed Churches. Their counsel may result in 
giving the New Theology a place inthe pulpits 
of the churches, in the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary stations, and especially in the teachings 
of the Sabbath-school. If it is good and true, 
the children ought to know it all. We hear so 
much about the ‘sympathy’ in New England 
and elsewhere with the ‘New Theology,’ that 
all this may happen. If it does, it will simply 
place a greater burden of responsibility upon 
those Churches who hold the old evangelical 
faith in its integrity, and who can preach it and 
teach it without doubt or fear, without modifi- 
cation or apology. 





BIBLICAL REASONS NOT WANTED. 
THE STANDARD,. CHICAGO. 
A fair presentation. 


“The call for chapter and verse may some- 
times be very embarrassing. In April last, Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, editor of THz INDEPENDENT, 
addressed to Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover, 
the especially representative man among new 
theologians, a brief note, asking him to ‘name 
those passages of Scripture which give hope that 
the heathen, who have never in this life been 
offered salvation through Christ, will, after 
death, have the opportunity to accept God’s for- 
giveness and be saved.’ Professor Smyth replied 
that his engagements prevented compliance with 
the request, but that his friend, Prof. E. G. 
Hincks, D.D., would give Mr. Bowen’s readers ‘a 
review of the biblical reasons for the hope’ men- 
tioned by Mr. Bowen, provided he could have three 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT in which to doit, 
and in case of editorial review of his article, 
two columns more fora rejoinder. Mr. Bowen 
could not see why it should be necessary to take 
five columns of his paper for presenting ‘ pas- 
sages of Scripture’ in support of a particular 
doctrine claimed as Scriptural, nor did he feel 
inclined to accept ‘a review of biblical reasons’ 
in place of the chapter and verse called for. 
Several letters were exchanged, the upshot being 
that Professor Smyth promises in the Andover 
Review ‘ the proposed article perhaps even more 
fully prepared than was planned for THE INDE- 
PENDENT.’ Meantime where are ‘those passages 
of Scripture?’ This is what a good many people, 
who have had quite enough of * reviews of bibli- 
cal reasons’ for the theory of a future proba- 
tion, would be glad to know.” 


PRODUCE THE PROOF TEXTS. 
THE RELIGIOUS HERALD, HARTFORD. 


“ The request of THE INDEPENDENT from Pro- 
fessor Smyth for proof-texts in favor of second 
probation, the Herald and Presbyter thinks was 
made with like intent to that of a celebrated 
chemist in inquiring of another chemist, who 
professed to have discovered a universal solv- 
ent, ‘In what he proposed to keep his universal 
solvent?’ Let the future probationist furnish tLe 
proof-texts, or forever cease the agitation of a 
question that cuts the sinews of Foreign Mis- 
sions and impairs the influence of the American 
Board.” 

WALKING IN CRAFTINESS. 
THE CHRISTIAN CYNOSURE, CHICAGO. 


“Mr. Bowen asked Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, in 
a confidential letter, to give THe INDEPENDENT 
the texts of Scripture which he regards as proof- 
texts of the Andover ‘ New Departure.’ Instead 
of this, Professor Smyth offered to procure an- 
other writer, to whom he showed Mr. Bowen's 
‘confidential’ letter, to write five columns of 
‘Biblical Reasons’ in support of the Andover va- 
garies. This, of course, was declined; and Pro- 
fessor Smyth, ‘walking in craftiness,’ and ‘ his 
senseless’ ‘departure,’ is reproved in a tone re- 
minding us of Mr. Bowen’s reply to the slave- 
holders’ threat to boycott his business when he 
was but a young man. ‘Our goods,’ said he,‘are 
for sale, but not our principles.’ 


SCOTCH-ENGLISH. 
THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR, PHILADELPHIA. 


This paper refers to the late publication in 
THE INDEPENDENT of the correspondence with 
Prof. E. C. Smyth in such Scotch-English 
as its readers are familiar with. 


* After spreading before its readers its corre- 
spondence with Prof. E. C. Smyth, of Andover, 
respecting the passages of Scripture which give 
hope of a probation after death for those who 
have not had any opportunity of accepting Christ 
as their Saviour while in this life, Toe INnDE- 
PENDENT proceeds to lay bare the shameless- 
ness of the Andover Professors, in using the 
trust funds committed to their care, in a way 
directly opposed to the known belief of the do- 
nors of these funds as follows:” 


Then follows entire our-half column editor- 
ial on the misuse of trust funds, 


A DEEP SILENCE. 
THE PATRIOT, OF PUTNAM, CONN., 


Sums up the case so clearly that we give the 
article entire to our readers: 


“Last April, Mr.Henry ©. Bowen, of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, wrote a note to Prof. E. C. Smith, 
D.D.,of Andover Seminary, asking him toname 
the passages of Scripture which give hope that 
the heathen who have never in this life been 
offered salvation through Christ, will, after 
death, have the opportunity to accept God’s 
forgiveness and besaved. Tothis Mr. Bowen 
received a note from Mr. Smyth saying that 
Professor Hincks would prepare and send 
him a two column review of the “ bib- 
lical reason” for the hope mentioned. To 
this Mr. Bowen replied repeating that he 
wanted him to name the passages which 
sustained such a hope and- not a lengthy 
* review of biblical reasons,’ and again urging 
him to forward them that he might lay them be- 
fore his readers that they might judge for them- 
selves what the Bible says on the subject. A sec- 
ond letter came from Professor Smyth saying 
Mr. Bowen had misunderstood him, it was not 
‘a lengthy coutribution in regard to future pro- 
bation,’ but solely a statement of ‘ biblical rea- 
sons’ he intended to send him. For the third 


time Mr. Bowen urged Professor Smyth to send 
the ‘Scripture passages’ he relied upon to sus- 
tain his views. The strange answer to this sim- 
ple request was that Professor Smyth regret- 
ted to learn that Mr. Bowen was unwilling to 
lay before his readers the ‘biblical reasons’ for 
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the future salvation of the impenitent heathen‘ 
By this time the patience of Mr. Bowen must 
have been exhausted, yet he addressed another 
letter to Professor Smyth, not only repeating his 
simple wish, but fortified it by every argument 
that would prevent his being misunderstood. A 
deep silence was the only result of this missive. 
We give these facts as mattersof great interest 
to our readers who know Mr. Bowen as a neigh- 
bor and whose motives will be appreciated in his 
laudable effort to have laid before them and the 
rest of the public the grounds on which alone a 
correct opinion can be based on this vital ques- 
tion.” 





A VAGUE SPECULATION. 
THE VERMONT ARGUS AND PATRIOT, 


In a very sensible article under the head- 
ing ‘‘ Who Believes It,” says: 

“Tage [NDEPENDENT nas information from re- 
liable sources that thus far not a single Evan- 
gelical preacher or layman in the whole coun- 
try has ventured to announce publicly his belief 
in a future state of probation for anybody; 
neither has a man been heard from who has had 
the courage to name a single passage of Scrip- 
ture which in his opinion clearly teaches the 
hypothesis. The fact seems to be, a majority of 
these ‘speculators’ inreligious matters do not 
believe in any such ‘hypothesis,’ and when 
questioned on the subject say so. The pub- 
lished correspondence’'that has passed between® 
the Ameriean Board and some of these 
men indicates a vague, indefinite specu- 
lation on the subject,a half-concealed hope or 
wish that it might be true, but no well-settled be- 
lief in it as founded upon the Scriptures,or that it 
should be preached to anybody as the Gospel. 
(If it be a Bible truth,why not publicly teach and 
preach it? If it be the Gospel, itshould be pro- 
claimed far and near, here as well as in heathen 
lands.) Yet while no Evangelical preacher or 
layman believes it, and it is a part of the creed 
of no Evangelical Church, and while nobody 
pretends to find any well-defined warrant for it 
in the Scriptures, these men are clamorous that 
other men, who do believe in the doctrine, or 
think they do, should have the liberty thus to 
believe, and should be sent to the heathen as 
teachers.” 


ABSENCE OF SCRIPTURE. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST 

Says: 

“THE INDEPENDENT of July 28th publishes a 
correspondence between Mr. H. C. Bowen, of 
that journal, and Prof. E, C. Smyth, of Andover 
Seminary. Mr. Bowen wrote to Professor 
Smyth, some time since, asking him to mention 
for publication those passages of Scripture which 
support the theory of continued probation. Pro- 
fessor Smyth replied that he was too busy, but 
that Professor Hincks would be pleased to give 
THE INDEPENDENT’S readers ‘a review ofthe bib_ 
lical reasons for the hope’ referred to, to the ex- 
tent of three columns, with the liberty to use 
two columns more later in reply to any possible 
rejoinder. Mr. Bowen replied, in his turn, that 
he wanted mere texts of Scripture for his read- 
ers, and nota review of biblical reasons. The 
correspondence was continued for a fortnigut, 
but the texts were not forthcoming. The history 
of the matter empbasizes afresh the absence of 
any direct scriptural authority for the probation 
theory.” 


A SQUARE ISSUE. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BANNER, PITTSBURG, 
PENN. 

This journal devotes more than a column 
to the Andover correspondence, giving all 
the points made on either side, and then 
says: 


**Here was a square issue. Mr. Bowen asked 
the acknowledged leader in the Andover de- 
parture, to name to him ‘without note or com- 
ment those texts in the Bible which give hope of 
future probation,’ but he offered instead, and 
persisted in doing so, ‘biblical reasons,’ or 
‘arguments,’ which Mr. Bowen did not want, 
and these were to be prepared by another. Evi- 
dently Andover feels unable to defend its posi- 
tion on the subject in question by any direct 
Scriptural statement, and its * biblical reasons ’ 
or ‘arguments’ are mere subterfuges.”’ 





EVADES THE POINT. 


THE METHODIST RECORDER, PITTSBURG, 
PENN. 

This paper fills nearly two of its columns 
with extracts from and comments on the An- 
dover correspondence, and then says: 

“ From this correspondence it will be seen that 
Professor Smyth evades the point of Mr. Bowen’s 
inquiry, and fails to give, as he doubtless would 
have given, could he have done so, a single pas- 
sage of Scripture to warrant the hope of another 
probation after death. Our observation is that 
the ‘new theology’ men quote but little from 
the Bible to support their views. It is known to 
the reader that considerable trouble has been 
given to the American Board of Commissioners 
of Foreign Missions by the second probation 
Andover men who seemed determined, if possi- 
ble, to compel the Board to employ advocates of 
the new theology as missionaries to the 
heathen.” 


ARTFUL DODGING. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN, WILMINGTON, N. C. 

It would require a whole page in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to give all the Presbyterian 
says on this subject. It gives the substance 
of the whole correspondence with Dr. Smyth 
and prints entire our editorial comments on 





the same, under the significant heading of 
“‘Artful Dodging.” It thus introduces the 
subject to its readers: 


“ Our readers know something of the difficul- 
ties under which Andover Seminary is now la- 
boring because of the views of many of its Pro- 
fessors on the subject of Future Probation. Per- 
haps they—that is, our readers—do not care to 
hear more on the main subject, and yet it lies 
in our way to show up the utter unscripturalness 
of their position, after a manner absolutely con- 
vincing, and not withal unentertaining.” 


It prints the whole of the last letter to 
Professor Smyth the concluding portion of 
which letter is as follows : 


“Thinking you might possibly have misunder- 
stood my first request, I ask you to name to me, 
‘without note or comment’ those texts in the 
Bible which give hope of future probation, and 
I told you plainly in that letter thatI wanted 
nothing else. My subscribers, I affirmed, had 
read arguments, speeches and editorials, and 
now they wanted Scripture, and I wanted to 
give it to them, without note or comment from 
you or any other person. Instead of accepting 
or declining to favor me and my readers as re- 
quested, you seem now to charge me with sup- 
pressing ‘biblical evidence.’ I ask for Scrip- 
ture and you offer, at last, a ‘ helpful treatment’ 
from Professor Hincks of ‘Sacred Scripture.’ 

“Permit me to ask you once more if you—not 
another—will kindly furnish me with the texts 
of Scripture I specially refer to. Ifyou decline 
to do this very simple service, please say so and 
end the matter. A direct answer one way or 
the other will greatly oblige.” 


Adding thereto the following words: 


* And there it is—and so it is the world over. 
Men convince themselves that a thing isso be- 
cause they would have itso. They sitin judg- 
ment upon the plans and purposes of God Him- 
self, and by a‘helpful treatment of Sacred 
Scripture’ supply what they conceive to be 
wanting in God's administration of the affairs 
of the universe Himself hath made.” 


UNGENEROUS AND EVASIVE. 
THE HERALD AND PRESBYTER, CINCINNATI, 0. 


This paper, after clearly and ably present- 
ing to its readers the whole case, thus point- 
edly and pungently concludes: 


“THE INDEPENDENT should not be disturbed 
by the ungenerous and evasive replies of Dr. 
Smyth. It asked of him an impossibility. Be- 
ing thus asked to give a scriptural warrant for 
a hypothesis, Dr. Smyth must needs enter into 
a careful argument ‘ to present a review of bib- 
lical reasons for the hope’ that the heathen may 
accept the offers of salvation after death, so 
that the weakness of the theory may be en- 
shrouded in the mists of the argument. 

“If the future probationists are not prepared 
to show a scriptural basis for their doctrine, 
they should not press it as a theological dogma 
but let it take its place among philosophical 
speculations. It occurs to us, however, that the 
question asked by THE INDEPENDENT of Dr. 
Smyth was hardly intended to secure scriptural 
proofs, for THE INDEPENDENT knows such are 
not to be found. The editor meant rather to say 
to Dr. Smyth: ‘If you cannot find proofs of your 
theory in the Bible, you had better give it up 
and stop the agitation.’ This recalls a similar 
question to which no answer was expected, 
and which contained its own refutation. A 
celebreted chemist published that he had pre- 
pared or discovered a universal solvent. Another 
chemist, who did not believe in the possibility 
of a universal solvent, presented his argument 
against it by asking a question which he knew 
could not be answered, viz: In what do you pro- 
pose to keep your universal solvent? Let the 
future probationists answer THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’S question and furnish proof-texts, or for- 
ever hold their peace and cease the agitation of 
a question that cuts the sinews of Foreign Mis- 
sions and impairs the influence of the American 
Board.” 


HUMAN THEORIES CANNOT STAND. 
THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, PITTSBURG, PENN. 


This journal occupies nearly a column 
with an editorial entitled “Future Proba- 
tion and the Scriptures.”” The following 
will show clearly the sentiments of that 
paper: 

“The fact and the character of the future life 
are known to us through the Scriptures only. 
Therefore every question relating to that life 
must be referred to this tribunal. Neither hu- 
man theories nor human sympathies can stand 
a moment against its declarations; and nothing 
on these grounds may be affirmed concerning 
that life which is not taught in Scripture. 

“ Our readers will remember that the question 
of a future probation has awakened no little dis- 
cussion at Andover Theological Seminary, and 
in the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Repeated efforts have been 
made to have the Board indorse and send out 
as missionaries men who hold the second proba- 
tion theory. 

“A few weeks since, Mr. H.C. Bowen, editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT, wrote Prof. E. C. Smyth, 
of Andover, the chief of this school, asking him 
to furnish for publication ‘those passages of 
Scripture which give hope that the heathen, 
who have never in this life been offered salva- 
tion through Christ, will, after death, have the 
opportunity to accept God’s forgiveness and be 
saved.” Professor Smyth answered that he had 
not time to comply, but that a friend would, on 
certain conditions, write ‘a review of the bibli- 





cal reasons for the hope,” etc. The result was a 
somewhat protracted correspondence, which re- 


sulted in nothing, so far asthe end desired was 
concerned, The Scriptures were not named.” 


THE WORD OF GOD ONLY. 
THE APOSTOLIC GUIDE, MIDWAY, KY. 


“ Another loud call for more study of the Bi- 
ble in theological seminaries was heard through 
the General Religious News department of our 
issue for the 22d. It was from THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, the most widely-circulated and most in- 
fluential semi-religious newspaper in the United 
States. Some of the statements made will bear 
repetition. The writer says that the young men 
in these seminaries are taught ‘systematic the- 
ology, dogmatic theology and polemic theology,’ 
but in his judgment they are not sufficiently 
taught the Word of God. He says that when the 
graduates of these schools are examined with a 
view to ordination, as a general rule they are 
unable to show from the Bible the 
reasons for what they believe. ‘The 
language of the Scriptures does not readily oc- 
cur to their lips.’ He says: ‘This proves that 
they have not been thoroughly trained in bibli- 
cal knowledge, which we regard as absolutely 
primary in all training for the Gospel ministry,’ 
and he wisely concludes with these two remarks: 
‘For this kind of knowledge there is no substi- 
tute. It is the sine qua non, and should take the 
precedence of everything else. 

“It is highly gratifying to the friends and sup- 
porters of the College of the Bible in Kentucky 
University to read such sentiments, and to know 
that they are indorsed by many of the most 
earnest and influential men in the country, for 
they are the sentiments which lie at the founda- 
tion of this college, and they were first put into 
practice by its founders. There is more study of 
the actual text of the Bible in this institution 
than in any other the wide world over, and its 
managers would rather increase the quantity 
than to lessen it.” 


BIBLE TEXTS NOT AVAILABLE. 
THE METHODIST, OF BALTIMORE, MD., 
Says: 

“Henry C. Bowen, Esq., publisher of THE 
INDEPENDENT, addressed four different letters 
to Prof. E.C. Smyth, whose teachings*‘On Fu- 
ture Prebation " have recently disturbed the 
peace of the Presbyterian Church, asking him 
to name “those passages of Scripture which 
give hope that the heathen, who have never in 
this life been offered salvation through Christ, 
will, after death, have the opportunity to accept 
God's forgiveness and be saved.’ Professor 
Smyth in every case evaded the subject, pro- 
posing only that a friend would write from three 
to five columns giving ‘ biblical reasons for the 
hope,’ etc. Bible texts were not available to 
Professor Smyth, only controversy.” 


ONLY A DOUBTFUL HYPOTHESIS. 
THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, WICHITA, KAN- 
SAS. 


We find in that paper the following: 


* Again, granting the theory true, what possi- 
ble good can come from advocating it? Grant 
that all have a second probation, the first must 
be of vast importance, or it would not be given, 
and there must consequently be a loss by not 


to correct the first mistake in the second oppor- 
tunity. So then, as it is at most only a very 
doubtful hypothesis, which can never be proven, 
the tendencies of which are to cool Christian 
ardor rather than to urge men to a newness of 
life, during the present opportunity, is it not 
well for us to use the greatest care that even in 
defense of justice, we may not give prominence 
to even a possible error? Seeing the extreme, as 
they surely must see, to which such a theory is 
likely to be carried, I am astonished that men 
in so responsible a position as the professors, 
would ever give expression to such a thought, 
if it isa matter of such hypothetical importance 
in their minds as is claimed for them.”’ 


SOMETHING NOVEL. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRESBYTERIAN, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


“Mr. H. C.Bowen,editor of THE INDEPENDENT, 
publishes a most peculiar correspondence be- 
tween Professor Smyth, of Andover, and him- 
self. Mr. Bowen wrote Professor Smyth ask- 
ing that he furnish the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT with a list of scriptural passages fav- 
oring second probation. Professor Smyth 
replied that he was busy and referred the mat- 
ter to Professor Hincks. This gentleman then 
purposed to occupy three columns of space in 
giving the asked for biblical reasons. The 
editor again wrote Professor Smyth correcting 
his misapprehension and requesting scriptural 
passages, not biblical reasons. Again Professor 
Smyth expressed his entire willingness to fur- 
nish the biblical reasons but evaded the textual 
quotations. Itis indeed a strange commentary 
on the new departure, the authors asked and 
urged to name the scripturai texts on which 
they based their theories, only to see them 
escape the issue by suggesting a three column 
space for yague biblicalreasons. We recall that 
when the Westminster Assembly made their 
first report to Parliament, it was returned for 
proof-texts to each article, and they came. The 
spectacle of theological professors refusing to 
name scriptural texts in support of their theo- 
logy is something novel in this humdrum 
world.” 


NO SCRIPTURE BASIS. 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN METHODIST, ST. LOUIS, 
/MO. 


‘ 





“Tue INDEPENDENT called upon Prof. Egbert 


making good use of it, though the soul attempt” 


C. Smyth to furnish, from the Word of God, the 
proof-texts upon which he based his theory of 
probation after death. No response has been 
made. The theory is not based upon any texts 
of Scripture.” 


NO FOOTHOLD. 
UNITY, CHICAGO, ILL, 

“An interesting episode is the challenge of 
THE INDEPENDENT (orthodox weekly at New 
York) to Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover, to 
furnish a table of proof-texts from the Bible for 
his theory of probation after death. Professor 
Smyth replied, offering to send instead of the 
texts a detailed argument to be prepared by one 
of his colleagues on the general teachings of 
Scripture on eschatology. THe INDEPENDENT 
rejected this suggestion, and again demanded 
the texts. The Professor then retired, leaving 
the honors of war decidedly on Tux INDEPEND- 
ENT’s side, which is hardly strange. The nar- 
row path which the Andover professors have 
marked out for themselves between literalism 
and rationalism is so exceedingly narrow that 
it does not afford a really secure foot-hold. We 
incline to think that Professor Smyth would 
have compelled more respect from THE InDE- 
PENDENT itself if he had answered its demand 
by saying frankly that his belief in a future 
probation rested not on any Bible text, but on 
his faith in the justice of God.” 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 
THE WATCHMAN, BOSTON, MAS . 


“Our enterprising and esteemed contempo- 
rary, The Christian Union, has made the remark- 
able discovery that in these happy times on 
which we have fallen, the use of Scripture proof- 
texts has been outgrown. Modern scholarship 
and modern advance, it is claimed, make these 
obsolete, and relegate them tothe musty and 
the narrow past. No such discovery as this has 
been made anywhere else, not in the spheres of 
legal jurisprudence, assuredly. Lawyers will 
still quote law and statute—will as aforetime 
make appeal to Kent and Coke and others. But 
all this is superseded when you come to the 
Bible as the Christian’s and the Minister's text- 
book! Citations from Goethe and from Words- 
worth are here just as relevant and just as much 
in order as from the Bible. So itis urged. Mr. 
Bowen, ofthe New York INDEPENDENT, lately 
called on Prof. E. C. Smyth for proof-texts in 
support of the thesis of a Future Probation. 
But this thing in Mr. Bowen, who is declared to 
be “no scholar,” is both naughty and mislead- 
ing. Proof-texts, though made muchof in 
Sunday-schools, and by sundry “old fogy” be- 
lievers, are not in the line of first-class evidence 
but the progressive thought at Andover, for ex- 
ample, is! Truly, this is progress, but in what 
direction ?” 


A SEVERE BLOW. 
THE UNIONIST, GAZETTE, SOMERVILLE, NEW 
JERSEY. 


“We observe that Mr. Bowen, in his corre- 
spondence, limits his inquiries of Dr. Smyth to 
the first proposition only, that relating to the 
heathen. He assumes that if anybody is to be 
given a ‘second chance’ for Heaven, it must be 
those who have not heard of a first chance, and 
so he writes to Dr. Smyth for any proof-texts in 
the Bible going to show that the heathen will be 
dealt with differently from the unheathen. 

“Mr. Bowen simply requests the Doctor to 
‘name those passages of Scripture which give 
hope that the heathen, who have never in this 
life been offered salvation through Christ, will, 
after death, have the opportunity to accept 
God’s forgiveness and be saved.’ 

“A clearer case of how not todoathing re- 
quested was never exhibited, and the doctrine of 
future probation for the heathen, as far as Scrip- 
ture goes, receives a severe blow from this pub- 
lished correspondence, because, if pe os 
could produce texts on the subject, Dr. Smyth 


could.” 
Sine Arts. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PAINTER. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 








FASHIONS changein art and in the appre- 
ciation of art as they do in other things; but 
the eternal verities which lie beneath the 
surface establish themselves in the end. 
Once, twice or thrice the pendulum swings 
from excessive admiration to unreasonable 
contempt and back again, but at last it 
comes to rest on a middle term of just ap- 
preciation. An apotheosis is followed by 
an exorcism, this by agradual reconsidera- 
tion of evidence or a sudden twinge of re- 
morse, and lo! the artist who was now called 
a god and now a juggler takes his place sim- 
ply as a distinguished man among his fel- 
lows—that is to say, if he wasa great man 
or a man who had any one of the qualities 
of greatness. The criticising process of the 
centuries is a sifting process also, Those 
who really were jugglers and pretenders or 
who were mere weak bunglers or common- 
place practitioners whom the ignorance of 
their contemporaries had exalted upon 
wholly factitious grounds—these are not 
resuscitated, but died forever in that first 
moment of reaction which for their greater 
brethren was but a moment of eclipse. 





These facts could not be more forcibly il- 
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lustrated than by the history of those art- 
ists whom the eighteenth century called its 
greatest. Watteau and Boucher, La Tour and 
Fragonard, adored while they were living, 
were almost lost to sight in the general dis- 
crediting which overtook their age. The great 
reaction which followed upon the French 
Revolution expressed itself no more strong- 
ly in politics, in morals or in manners than 
in art. When the pseudo-classic schools of 
David and of Ingres were in vogue the frag- 


‘ ile painter-poets of the age of Louis 


Quinze and Louis Seize were scorned and 
condemned side by side with their royal 
masters, and the Pompadour was not more 
hated in the retrospect than were the artists 
who had lingered in her antechamber, and 
had reproduced her powdered charms. 
When romanticism followed classicism the 
case was no better for them. Where in their 
canvases was the fire, the ardor, the dramat- 
ic force, that alone seemed valuable to the 
devotees of Géricault and Delacroix ? Both 
these epochs, the classic and romantic, had, 
beneath their great diversities, one thing in 
common. Both were serious epochs, and 
could see no virtue in any art that was not 
serious too. And it was again the same in 
the next following period—in that period 
which began about 1850, and saw the great 
battle between idealism (so-called) and real- 
ism. It has only been of very recent years, 
since criticism has grown into a science, and 
is no longer a matter of mere personal feel- 
ing, since the world’s critical temper has 
become somewhat calm and its taste very 
catholic—it is only of very recent years that 
the painters of the later eighteenth century 
have again been received into favor. The 
epoch which they expressed is no longer 
hated, for its ideas and precedents no longer 
seem dangerous to the modern world; and 
it is no longer wholly despised, for eyes 
cleared of hatred and fear can see that it 
too had virtues, and that it had, toa singu- 
lar degree, the quality of charm. Its paint- 
ers have been rehabilitated with it and, 
naturally, those now stand highest who, 
as naturally, once stood lowest. I mean 
those who most truthfully and fully and 
sympathetically reproduced the temper and 
the ideals of theirage. The greatest among 
them is Watteau, and no one needs to be 
told how great he is now considered, not as 
an artist inthe broad sense of the word but 
as a painter; and how charming, how de- 
ligktful, how fresh and seductive as an 
artist. Next to him stands Boucher, the 
hanger-on and teacher and portrayer of the 
Pompadour. Many of his pictures are im- 
moral according to the ethical standard of 
to-day, though they are at least free from 
that taint of vulgarity and coarseness which 
makes immorality wsthetically disgusting. 
All of them are unmoral—we can hardly 
imagine how Boucher would have gone 
about it to painteven such moralities as a 
painter may put on canvas and not over- 
pass the line which marks off his art from 
that of the writer. 

Deep and noble feeling, tender sentiment, 
pathos, affection—all these and all other 
strong qualities of mind or heart are en- 
tirely beyond the reach of a brush like his. 
But in his most pleasing works the charm, 
if not distinctly elevating, is pure and lovely. 
His long-limbed, smiling nymphs, his 
laughing, tumbling, chubby babies, his 
garlands of flowers, his beds of clouds, and 
his pearly lights and rosy shadows are not 
serious art but are graceful art pushed al- 
most to its highest limits; they are not val- 
uable as revelations of the soul of man 
but they are very precious as revelations 
of his fancy. And, according to the 
the judgment of at least one prominent 
school of modern critics, they have the very 
best merit they could have. For, according 
to this school, what an artist is first of all to 
do is to interpret his own world, his own 
epoch, either “realistically” or ‘‘idealisti- 
cally” as he may prefer; for the chief value 
to the world at large if not the chief inter- 
est to the connoisseur of any work of art is 
an historical,explanatory, illustrative value. 
Boucher is very interesting to the connois- 
seur though not by many degrees so inter- 
esting as Watteau, while to the historian 
each is extremely valuable. The age in 
which each lived visibly lives again on his 
lovely canvas. Therefore we are content 
with their lack of seriousness, knowing that 
seriousness enough may be had in other 
quarters, and that if a Watteau, a Boucher 
had been serious, he would have misinter- 
preted his time, would most probably have 
been insincere in his art,and would certainly 
have been less spontaneous, fresh and in- 
dividual. Watteau is the painter of that 
Arcadia which was the poet’s ideal of his 
time. It isa pseudo-Arcadia he portrays, 
with lords and ladies masquerading as 
shepherds and shepherdesses, powdered and 
painted, flounced and be-ribboned. But the 
ideal was itself a pseudo-ideal, the age was 
itself a sham and a masquerade,and we can 





but thank Watteau for reproducing it so 
faithfully and charmingly. Boucher is 
le peintre des graces; powder and flounces 
have given way to a great extent to nude 
limbs and rosy clouds, and instead of a 
make-believe Arcadia what he shows us is a 
make-believe Olympus. But again the 
travesty is characteristic, the age is faith- 
fully mirrored on its so-called ideal side. 

His best work was done in his earlier 
years. Much commerce with princelings 
and royal mistresses brought him much 
work to do, and a noisy fame. A serious 
artist might thereby have been seduced into 
carelessness and frivolity, This frivolous 
artist was stiffened thereby into convention- 
ality, routine, and dullness. But we no 
longer confuse his best and his worst works, 
and there is no echo in the mouth of to-day 
of those phrases of odium which were heaped 
upon him two generations ago. A painter 
would be called blind, a critic stupid, who 
should speak to-day of ‘‘Boucher the ridicu- 
lous,” or ‘“‘Boucher the accursed,” or call 
him “dull, false and tiresome.” We do 
not find him dull or tedious, and we delight 
in his falsity because it was so true—be- 
cause his brush so faithfuily interpreted an 
age which was itself false, frivolous, and— 
wsthetically—charming. 

All of which has been suggested by a line 
in a foreign paper which records the fact 
that a portrait of the Pompadour by Bou- 
cher was recently put up at auction in Lon- 
don and sold, by bids which rose by two 
thousand dollar jumps, for the price of 
fifty-two thousand dollars. It would be in- 
teresting could one know what price it 
would have brought in an auction room of 
the year 1820. 

New YORK Ciry, 





Sanitary. 
OUR WATER SUPPLIFS. 


THE importance of securing and maintain- 
ing a pure water-supply, is being empha- 
sizedin various ways. One of the most im- 
pressive and startling is when some epidem- 
ic of typhoid fever, like that of Plymouth, 
or the more circumscribed one of Mount 
Holly, can be traced to impure water-sup- 
ply. Anotheris when, as frequently hap- 
pens, asupply is introduced from sources 
which ought not to have been chosen at the 
start. There is more and more reason to be- 
lieve that malarial and bowel affections 
not of a specific nature, frequently arise 
from the use of impure water. Even where 
the source is a good one, errors are constant- 
ly occurring in the care of pipes, in the stor- 
age of water, and in loose methods of 
protecting potable streams. We ought to 
learn much from the experiences of older 
cities, and be willing to seek a good supply 
from afar, and at much expense, rather 
than to be satisfied witha more accessible 
supply of less purity. 

Manchester is just constructing works 
from Lake Thirlmere, in Cumberland. 
Liverpool does not hesitate to go to the hills 
of Wales. With all of the facilities of con- 
duction, there should be but one guiding 
principle, and that the necessity of going 
far enough fora proper supply. 

But even with these precautions, experi- 
ence shows that we need to avail ourselves 
of some mechanical and artificial devices. 
Different methods of artificial aeration have 
long been proposed, and various methods 
devised. Angus Smith gave much atten- 
tion thereto, and urged their more general 
avail: bility. It seems to us that Professor 
Leeds, in the method adopted at the Bel- 
mont pumping station, and the still more 
thorough and sustained results with the 
Hoboken water-supply, demonstrated the 
availability of this method. Even when 
the river-supply is comparatively pure, it 
often is not delivered with the same purity. 
We must be attentive to thesystems of con- 
veyance. It is now pretty well agreed that 
reservoirs must be protected from sunlight. 
If not, and if the weight and pressure di- 
minishes the amount of dissolved oxygen in 
the water, there is almost sure to spring up 
some of the diatomacee or some other 
form of minute vegetable life. Sometimes 
either the flowering or the sudden death of 
the plant life gives rise to a most nauseous 
taste and smell, but long before this the 
growth itself gives signs of the reed of in- 
terference. 

There is need that every source of water- 
supply should haveenough sanitary patrol 
to protect it from pollution; and that a skill- 
ful chemist should keep watch over the con- 
dition of the pipes and pondage, and be 
ready to prevent changes, or to recognize 
them at their first appearance. The diffi- 
culty is not that many preventive or check- 
ing devices are not known, but that the com- 
panies failto avail themselves of them in 
order that there may be larger dividends 








The yge of alum in so smalla quantity as 
one or two grains to the gallon is also a 
very valuable aid in the purification of wa- 
ter that is beginning toshow some deterior- 
ation. When water is discolored by peaty 
matter or other organic substances it is very 
serviceable. The method is fully set forthin 
a report made to the State Geologist of New 
Jersey, by Professors Austen and Wilber, 
and contained in the report of 1884. Alum 
disposes of coloring matter, of albuminoid 
and ammoniacal substances, and in so 
doing is itself removed from the water so as 
not to be injurious or interfere with diges- 
tion. Itis better to have it followed by fil- 
tration, although by standing but a very 
little time the precipitant settles and the 
water can be poured off. 

In addition to these artificial methods of 
purification, filters areshown to be large- 
ly serviceable. As mere strainers they 
would be of service. But Pasteur, Percy- 
Frankland and others, have shown that 
there is much removal of micro-organisms 
in properly constructed and properly man- 
aged filters. Spongy iron has also been 
used on a large scale, asin Berlin, and isof 
value as supplying oxygen to organic mat- 
ters and so destroying them. Sand is more 
used, and is more extensively available than 
anyother medium. Yet this needs to be se- 
lected by skilled hands, and so managed as 
that it can be frequently en ough cleansed. 
We have just had occasion to examine a large 
city water-supply in which the filter used 
had become a source of contamination, so 
causing the very trouble it was meant to 
prevent. Many of the domestic filters be 
come so soon clogged or inefficient as to be 
of nouse. Yet the filter is to be looked to 
as a valuable adjuvant, and as serviceable 
as one of the aids to the purification of wa- 
ter. 





Biblical Research. 


NEARLY twenty years ago the true site of 
Calvary was advocated by Mr. Fisher Howe, 
of Brooklyn, to be on the north of Jerusa- 
lem, atthe mound of Jeremiah’s Grotto as 
Golgotha or the Kranion. At the same 
time the identification was favorably enter- 
tained by Dr. Charles S. Robinson, of this 
city, at that moment revisiting the Holy 
Land. Since then the theory has received 
other supporters, who have not, however, 
added materially to the considerations 
which were originally brought forward in 
its favor. Two of the latest converts to this 
view are the late General Gordon, of heroic 
memory, and Professor Edward Hull, of the 
recent expedition to Arabia Petraea and the 
valley of the Southern Arabah. While it is 
putting the matter too strongly to say that 
this site “‘is now generally regarded as 
Mount Calvary,’ the professor’s own words 
will serve to show how the locality wins its 
partisans. 

“Looking across the domes and flat-roofed 

houses, crowded together, and beyond the 
Damascus Gate towards the north, there may be 
observed a low, flat-topped hill, usually covered 
with grass; and breaking off in the direction of 
the city-wall in a cliff of limestone rock. A 
cave, known as ‘Jeremiah’s Grotto,’ where the 
prophet is supposed to have dwelt when penning 
the Book of Lamentations, has been hewn in the 
face of the cliff. The hillis the property of a 
Sheikh, and its summit is used as a Moslem 
burying-ground. Unprofaned by any structure, 
secular or sacred, this platform ‘without the 
Gate,’ and overlooking the city from the north, 
as Olivet does from the south, is now generally 
regarded as Mount Calvary. For myself, I feel 
confident that this isso. Seen in certain direc- 
tions, the rocky platform bears a not unfanciful 
resemblance toa skull, which may have given 
to it the name of ‘Golgotha.’ It lies beyond the 
gates of the city, and an ancient Roman road 
has been discovered to lead from the precincts 
of the temple in this direction—probably that by 
which the Saviour was led to Calvary. No de- 
termination carries with it more interest, or 
certainty, than that of the place of the Cruci- 
fixion.” 
By “‘ the precincts of the temple,’’ Professor 
Hull means the north-west angle of the 
Temple Area occupied by the Preetorium, or 
Herod’s Judgment Hall. 


....Last April, by public sale, a land-con 
tractor named Struth and the Burgomaster 
of the town of Nieder-Ingelheim, purchased 
the strip of territory occupied by the old 
palace of Charlemagne, in the district, to- 
gether with the fine relics of the old fortress 
once so honored by the great emperor. 
Every effort has been made by the Prussian 
and Hessian ministry to try and preserve 
the ground intact and make the ruins a 
place of public resort. In vain—popular in- 
difference proved complete. The general 
expression of the neigborhood was that 
there were plenty of old castles to attend to 
in the country without this extraone. The 
land will accordingly be divided into lots 
and sold by the owners for manufacturing 
and other purposes, and the stones carted off 





for building material. The whole affair is 
considered by the antiquarians most un- 
fortunate and disgraceful. 


.-.. Wisdom is justified of her children 
sometimes in curious ways. Scrivener, 
Burgon, and their less competent imitator, 
Edward Miller, have indulged in great 
ridicule against Westcott and Hort, for 
calling the daughter of Herodias “ Hero- 
dias,”’ in the Gospel of Mark, when Jose- 
phus testifies that her name was Salome. But 
the publication of the “Book of the Bee’’ 
shows that the Syrian traditions call her 
Botiya, yet at the same time say that “‘some 
relate that she was called Herodias, after 
the name of her mother.” 





Science. 

Mr. G. A. FARINI gives a rather rose-color 
account of the Kalahari desert in the July 
number of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He appears to have 
been fortunate enough to traverse the waste 
soon after the rainy season, for he reports 
abundance of grass. There are no running 
streams; only dry water-courses and pans 
where water can be obtained by digging. 
Mimosas, called ‘“‘k’gung”’’ are abundant, 
and small gourds (sama) often assist in pre- 
serving the lives of oxen by enabling them 
to dispense with water. The natives are 
Bushmen, Kattea, and Vaalpens, the latter 
of whom are vassals of the Bechuanas and 
in their turn enslave the other tribes. Mr. 
Farini declares that ali Bushmen are not 
dwarfs, since a cave-inhabiting tribe he 
met with were above the medium hight. A 
curious ruin.was found in about 2314° south 
latitude, and 211¢° east longitude. It consist 
of a huge elliptical inclosure of cyclopean 
masonry. Withinis a cross-shaped pave- 
ment of long, narrow blocks, with what 
seems a base fora monumentin the cen- 
ter. A broken column with four flat 
fluted sides was found. Around the 
ellipse, at regular intervais, were basin- 
shaped ovals, some formed out of one piece 
of stone, others out of several. The Kala- 
hari is a plateau 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the 
sea, with an average summer heat of 80° 
during the day, cool nights,and an avy- 
erage winter temperature of 60° If 
sufficient water can be obtained by digging, 
it would appear to be suitable for European 
colonization, and our traveler is sanguine 
on this point. Where wells have been dug 
by the half-breeds who have settled in the 
southern part, fertile oases are the result, 
asthe soilis rich. Mr. Farini also made his 
way to the almost inaccessible falls of the 
Orange River. The river where it falls into 
the gorge is broken by rocks into many 
streams, so that there are about a hundred 
cascades. At high water many of these 
unite into a sheet, rivaling Niagara. At 
low water there are several smaller falls 350 
feet high, and a main fall (the Hercules) 165 
feet high. 


---.-That there is a natural tendency in 
plants to vary, is unquestioned. Everybody 
believes it. Butsome regard the power to 
vary asvery slight. and these are those who 
believe in the fixity of species. The believ- 
ers in an unlimited power to vary, represent 
those who are now known as evolutionists, 
Those who would limit the power of plants 
to vary, usually refer extreme cases to 
cross-breeding or hybridization. The views 
of these differently leading paths, one party, 
the evolutionist, loves to show up cases of 
wide departures where there can be no hy- 
bridizing or cross-breeding involved. Inour 
own country the Indian corn is often used as 
an illustration. Though the numerous va- 
rieties easily cross-breed with each other, as 
there was but one original form, the first de- 
parture must have been by the pure power— 
the innate power to vary—despite the envi- 
ronments. We havealsoin the native Amer- 
ican Flora, numerous monotypic species, 
which exhibit great variability, though 
there is nothing to hybridize with. The 
trailing arbutus, Epignea repens, is an ex- 
cellent illustration. There is but one spe- 
cies, but the variations in different plants 
are very striking. Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, 
the noted English botanist, has recently 
lectured on the Chinese primrose as grown 
in English gardens. In this one species the 
changes have been wonderful, though ac- 
tual attempts to induce it to hybridize or 
induce it to cross-breed have proved fail- 
ures. From its very first introduction it 
manifested the innate tendency to vary. 
We do not know how much it varies in its 
wild condition, as itis but recently that it 
has been discovered that it grows wildin 
Central China. But some of the strongest 
evolutionists do not admit the power to 
vary to the extent that others do; and 


hence, there are frequent discussions in 
our scientific serials as to whether some 
striking wild form is a hybrid, or a mere 
vaniation. 
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School and College. 


THE Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Greece, in a communication to the public, 
state that about $35,000 has been raised for 
the school, of which $25,000 has been set 
aside for the building, now almost com- 
pleted. The rest will go toward the endow- 
ment fund. It is earnestly desired to com- 
plete the endowment as quickly as possible, 
and everbody is asked to give such amount, 
from one dollar up, as he may be able to 
spare for this good work. The Treasurer, 
to whom money may be sent, is Mr. Frederic 
J. De Peyster, 7 East 42d Street, New York 
City. The school is now at the end of its 
fifth year of work with increased numbers, 
and with every prospect of increasing use- 
fulness. Upto this time it has occupied a 
hired house, and has been entirely supported 
by the annual contributions of twelve or 
fourteen colleges, from which house rent, 
the appropriation for the library, and inci- 
dental expenses have been paid, each college 
in turn sending a professor to Athens as 
director for one year without expense to the 
school. Under this temporary arrange- 
ment the school has already done much 
good work, which has been cordially 
recognized both at home and abroad. 
With the coming year a new era 
begins. The school is to have a home of its 
own. The Government of Greece has taken 
a warm interest in the enterprise, and by a 
royal edict, issued July 25th, 1886, a valua- 
ble piece of land on Mount Lycabettus, 
about an acre and a half in extent, and of 
the estimated value of $13,000, was presented 
to the school. It is on this land that the 
new building is being erected. Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, the accomplished archzologist, 
who now holds two important positions at 
the University of Cambridge, England, as 
Lecturer on Archeology and as Director of 


the Fitzwilliam Museum, and formerly a 
student in Columbia College, has been 
asked to take the directorship of the school 
at Athens in October, 1888, when Professor 
Merriam’s appointed year of office will end, 
on the condition that a permanent endow- 
ment for the school shall be secured before 
that time. Dr. Waldstein has accepted the 
invitation on condition that an endowment 
be provided. The school at Athens needs a 
fund of at least $100,000, to enable it to pay 
a proper salary to its director, to keep its 
library abreast of constantly advancing re- 
quirements, to meet other annual expenses 
to take its due part occasionally in explora- 
tion and excavation, and to publish the 
results of its work. 





.... The Roman Catholic Church has been 
true to its history, and at the present time 
is maintaining no less than fifty-five Indian 
schools, of which thirty-five supply board 
and clothing as well as instruction. These 
schools are scattered over a wide territory. 
Seven are on the great Indian reservation of 
Standing Rock in Dakota, and seven more 
are foundin the same territory—namely, one 
each at Table Mountain Reservation, St. 
John, Yankton, Rosebud Reservation, Crow 
Creek Agency, and two at Devil’s Lake. 
In Montana there are three schools—at St. 
Peter’s, St. Labre’s Mission, and at Flat- 
head Agency. Idaho has two, both at De 
Smet Mission; Wyoming one, the St. Ste- 
phen’s Mission; Washington Territory three, 
—at Tulalip Agency and two at Colville 


Agency; New Mexico haseleven, and Alaska 
two. Inthe states there are also a number— 
namely, five in Wisconsin, seven in Minne- 
sota, one in Colorado, one in Nevada, one in 
California, one in Kansas, one in Oregon, 
and one in Florida. The total attendance 
at these schools is between three and four 
thousand. The largest school has an at- 
tendance of one hundred and fifty children, 
the smallest of ten. The Government fur- 
nishes financial aid to this work, but teach- 
ers and management are altogether Cath- 
olic. A part of the teaching force are 
Catholic laymen or secular priests; the ma- 
jority, however, are members of the relig- 
ious orders, both male and female. The ma- 
jority of the instructors are natives of 
France and Germany. 


....The University of New Mexico, at 
Sante Fé.,the Rev. H.O. Ladd, president has 
recently received gifts amounting to $10,000. 
It has a beautiful site in the town,and has a 
large acreage of land. The University of 
New Mexico is the first Protestant Christian 
College of New Mexico, andis under the 
care of Christian teachers of large experi- 
ence and high scholarship. The Ramona 
Industrial School for Indian Girls of the 
Southwest is connected as a separate depart- 
ment, in sufficient buildings, with the Uni- 
versity. It has at present, six teachers and 


fifty pupils from the Apache tribes. The 
site given by a citizen and trustee of the 
University for the Ramona Memorial build- 
ing,is the choicest land and site in the town; 
The crest of a hight called from old by the 
Spaniards Alto de Buena Vista—‘‘ the hill 
of beautiful view.’”’ Temporary buildings 
for the school are now being erected on this 
site,to which the Ramona school will be 
removed as soon as finished. Whitin Hall, 


the University building, will be completely 
finishedfor use by September. 
about $20,000. . 


It has cést 





Personalities. 


OnE of the most eminent of the mission- 
ary priests in the Episcopal Church, Father 
Rivington, as he is especially called in 
India, where his most remarkable work has 
been conducted, is to make an American 
stay in Philadelphia of about a year, begin- 
ning next month. In 1874 when he had not 
long been in Hindostan, and as the compan- 
ion of Bishop Caldwell, he carried on a 
crusade against paganism, which reminds 
one of theopen-air labors of Peter the Her- 
mit—preaching from town to town, in the 
porches of the temples, or under the groves, 
and in numerous instances exciting almost 
a religious frenzy among his hearers. It is 
said that converts due to his eloquence 
number more than 17,000, and the mention 
of his name will stir the hearts of thousands 
of native families. He is now suffering 
from climatic disorders and is to try the 
recuperative powers of his native air. 
Father Rivington will be informally at- 
tached to St. Clement’s Church while in 
Philadelphia. 


....These are the weeks for family reun- 
ions, which are so numerous in America in 
these days of speedy travel. The Harlan 
family (more particularly the descendants 
of George and Michael Harlan, who came to 
this country some two hundred years ago), 
will be held at Birmingham Park, Penn., 
September 27th, 28th, and 29th. The annual 
reunion of the Billings family takes place 
in the Tremont Temple, Boston, on Septem- 
ber 2d. The Munson family, in all degrees 
of kinship, assemble at New Haven this 
month. It was proposed to hold a grand 
Biddle reception of like sort; but it is said 
that there couldn’t be found a building in 
Philadelphia big enough for the number of 
Biddles considered. 


....Mr. Robert Browning will visit friends 
in Rome this winter, according toa recent 
statement, and proposes, if time permits, to 
take a short tour among the Italian lakes. 
Mr. Browning is in excellent health this 
summer; and his last work, ‘“‘Parleyings with 
Certain People,” has had a success that 
can not have been unexpected, large as 
itis reported. In reply to a private letter, in 
which.the question of his visiting America 
was referred to, Mr. Browning laughingly 
said that ‘he was too old.” In view of a 
characteristic quality, and the terrific lion- 
izing sure to assail so modest a gentleman, 
it is not remarkable that he seeks a reason- 
able and civil excuse. 


....The Episcopal Church Commission 
for work among the colored people, thinks 
“that the best plan of working the colored 
field is to be found in the establishment of 
parochial schools, with industrial depart- 
ments attached.’’ It also advises, in view of 
the emotional character of the Negro race, 
“that care should be taken to make the 
services attractive by giving due attention 
to the musical part of the service, and also 
by having a more elaborate ritual than is 
usual among most of the white congrega- 
tions.”’ 


.... The name of Davis Collamore is added 
to this summer’s necrology of business men 
of New York. Mr. Collamore was born in 
1820, in Massachusetts, and entered into the 
business of importing china, with which his 
‘name is so associated,in 1836. The family is 
an old one in Massachusetts, and the seve- 
‘ral brothers of the deceased merchant have 
‘all been men of wealth and high standing in 
their communities, and nearly all of them 
have been in some way associated with the 
same line of mercantile activity. 


...-Daniel Emmett, who composed the 
famous Confederate song of “‘ Dixie,” still 
lives in Chicago. He was originally “‘a wan- 
dering minstrel,’ of the burnt-cork persua- 
sion; but a man of considerable musical 
accomplishment and taste. The history of 
the song is merely its popularity, which 
greatly surprised the writer of it, when it 
was published in 1862, 


.... Amonument to the memory ot Presi- 
dent Harrison is to be erected in Cincin- 
nati—an expensive and beautiful one in 
every way. No design or choice of sculp- 
tor has yet been made, but the competition 
is expected to be close and interesting. The 
date of the unveiling will be in the autumn 
next year, when the centennial of the city 
occurs 


....-King Kalakaua has privately admitted 
that he intends to write some sort of a book; 
and in view of past and present attributes 
of his royal indecorousness and the late po- 
litical condition of the Sandwich Islands, 
one might recommend that he call the work 
“Rum, Paganism and Rebellion.” 


....Mr. Yah Phou Lee, recently graduated 


from Yale, is lecturing in New England 
cities, accompanied by his wife. 








Pebbles. _ 
““R, THERE!” says September to the oys- 
ter. 


....A prickly pear—the hedgehog and the 
porcupine.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


...“*Can you tell me why they call that 
rascal Ives the ‘Young Napoleon of Wall 
Street’ ?"’ “Of Corsican.” 


....Advice to young ladies who are setting 
their caps: Use percussion caps so that the 
**pop’’ may be heard.—New Haven News. 


.... What is the difference between a High 
Churchman anda Baptist? The one uses 
candles, the other dips.—Martha’s Vine- 
yard Herald. 


.... To-day is a raw day for the oysters, and 
still there will be lots of them in a stew. 
(N. B. Wedon’t allude to the boarding- 
house stew, which rarely contains s two oys- 
ters.) 


....Don’t you see, Sister Jones, de cause 
ob dis ’dustrial depression am dat dere is 
too much money in buildings, and dere ain’t 
nuff in circulation; and dere am too many 
people in circulation and dere ain’t nuff 
money.—Life. 


....A young lady wishes to know if you 
can tell anything about a gentleman by the 
color of hiseyes. Weshould not like torisk 
any positive reply, but will venture to say 
that something can be determined by the 
color of his nose.—Haxchange. 


....A slender lieutenant from Skye, 
Was as thin as a capital I, 
He said, “ 1t’s too bad, 
But then, I can pad,” 
Which shows that figures do lie. 
—H. R., in Life. 


....An Alsatian woman goes to confess. 
‘Father, I have committed a great sin.’ 
“Well?” “I dare not say it; it is too griev- 
jous.”” ‘‘Come, come, courage.” “I have 
imarried a Prussian.” ‘‘ Keep him, my 
‘daughter. That’s your penance.’’—French 
‘Wit. 


....Papa: “‘ Why so pensive, my daugh- 
iter?” Eloise: “ Jack Buffington has just 
jreturned all my notes, and everything 
‘between us is ended.’ Papa: ‘ Quite a co- 
lincidence, my dear. One of his was re- 
turned tome this morning—protested,”’— 
|Tid-Bits. 


| ....A little girl, whose mother had been 
‘affecting some of the English forms of 
\speech, astonished a visitor recently, who 
‘had just made use of the expression half 
lafter six, by asking in a most interested 
iway: “Oh, tell me! when did you begin to 
isay half after?” 


i ....Miss Wauka Shaw: “Is Mr. O. Shaw 
jany relative of yours?” Miss Saratoga Gey- 
\ser: *‘Oh, yes; he’s a distant relative. ” Miss 
|Wauka Shaw: ‘‘ How distant ?”’ Miss Sara- 
itoya Geyser: *‘He’s my brother; but he is 
the youngest of nine children, and I’m the 
eldest—Chicago Saturday Evening Her- 
ald. . 


.... American Dude (vehemently) : ‘How 
awfully vulgar Ruskin is becoming! He 
has just’said that he owes more to cab- 
drivers than to any other person in the 
world.”’ English Dude (compromising]ly) : 
‘* Aw, my chappie, you misunderstand him, 
you know. I, myself, owe more to the cab- 
bies than I will ever be able to pay.’’—The 
Epoch. 


....“* Have you seen my beautiful yacht?” 
“Have I seen your beautiful whacht?” 
“Beautiful yacht.” “Oh! No, I have nacht.” 
“Tf it’s nacht too hacht, let’s tracht down 
to the spacht where I keep my yacht.” “I 
wacht that you have nacht gacht a yacht. 


Great Scacht! Iknow your placht. You 
ought to be shacht. I'll not stir one jacht.”’ 
—Exchange. 


....A lady, who had recently lost her hus- 
band, and a friend were eating dinner to- 
gether at the residence of the latter. “I 
sympathize with you from the bottom of 
my heart in your great sorrow,’ said the 
friend. ‘It must be terrible to lose such a 
man.” ‘ Ah, me, yes,’ sighed the widow. 
“It is only the hope of soon meeting him 
in a better land that gives me courage and 
desire to live.”—Arkansaw Traveller. 


...-The principal of an academy in New 
Jersey advertises in the city papers that he 
‘“‘prepares boys for bus. orcol. Backward 


boys taught pri.” If you have a boy who is 
a little slow in his gram. or dilator. in his 
rith. or weak in his Lat. that you want to 
run for a bus. posish. or a profesh., you 
should write a let. to the princ. of this acad. 





Ministerial Register. 


ANDERSON, T. D., Germantown, elected 
resident Female College, Brownsville, 
enn, 

BAKER, SAMUEL, Jr., died in Austin, Iik,; 

recently, aged 40. 
DOBBS, GILBERT, ord. at Georgetown, Ky. 
FUSON, 8S. K., Rockville, Ind., seeks to re- 


store his health by a year’s reside t 
Eureka Springs, kan ne 


KEAN, Tuomas G., died Aug. 2ist at 
Evansville, Ind., aged 72. 

KNUTH, L. C., ord, at Sheboygan, Wis. 

LELAND, H. C., Appleton, Wis., resigns. 

RANDALL N. B., Norristown, Penn., re- 
signs. 

TAYLOR, J. J. Lexington, Ky., accepts 
call to Mobile, Ala. - . 

TOWNSLEY, Miss Frances E., 


her pastorate at Fairfield, Neb., to re- 
sume Evangelistic work, Nov. 1st. 


WEA, WALTER W. ord. at Lyndon, 
is. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


AINSWORTH, Israkt, Boylston, called to 
Rockville ch., Peabody, Mass. 
ANGIER, MARSHALL B., Morrisania ch. 
New York, N. Y., resigns. — 
BAILEY, O. C., Dexter, accepts call to 
Perry, Mich. 
BASSETT, F. F., accepts call to Pil 
ch., Milwaukee, Wis. alae _— 
BISSELL, J. E., McG 
Lake View, Chicago, 
CLARKE, ALMON T., Sheldon and Frank- 
lin, Vt., resigns, to take effect Oct. 1st. 
DOWNS, A. O., Cadillac, called to Charle- 
voix, Mich. 
EVANS, SAMUEL, East H sl 
Ware Center, Mass. ee See 
GEIGER, J. W., Des Moines, acce 
to Harlan, Ia. Te wale 
‘HIBBARD, Davin S., Capioma, Kan., re- 
: signs and returns to Maine. 
HOLLINSHED, WILLIAM, accepts call to 
remain at Rochester, Mich. 
HUGHES, Rosert W., Polk City, Crocke’ 
Gentes, and Prairie Hill, Ia., pL memory 7 
‘KAUFMAN, W. H., called to S 
Point, Ia. my ee 
‘LEWIS, THoMAs G., ord in Vailton, Neb. 
‘MORTON, ALPHA, Wells, Me., accepts call 
Paxton, Mass., for the rest of the 
ear. 
\NESBIT, D. K., Greenfield, accepts call to 
' Peoria, 
jOADAMS, Tuomas §., Shopiere, Wis., re- 
signs. 
‘OADAMS, T. S., Shopiere, Wis., acce 
call to Lyons, Ta. . ™ me 


(ROBINSON, O. L., ord. in Elroy, Wis. 

pomeen, O. L., aecepts call to Elroy 

| 18. 

‘ee WILLIAM, called to San Jua 
7. . 

|ROUSE, FREDERICK L., accepts call to Pil 

grim ch., West Superior, Wis. 

\SHOREY, H. A., accepts call to id 

j of Gates Coliege, Neb. ee 

\SINNETT, CHARLES N., Oakland, Ia., re- 

| signs. 

‘SMITH, J. F., acepts call to Chapman, Kan. 

‘SNEATH, Isatan, Annville Penn., called 

to Wood Memorial church, Cambridge, 


or, Ta., called to 


i Mass. 
TAYLOR, C. B., Valley Fall 
to Atwood, Kan. r. oe OED S9 


‘THOMAS, J. A., resigns as mission 
Barags County, Mich. — 

THOMAS, J. A., of L’Anse, Lake S i 
accepts call to Utica, Mich. imines 

LUTHERAN. 

‘BRIETENBACH, J. W., accepts calls to 
Freeport, Penn. 

CONRADI RoBERT W., accepts call 

r Frostburg, Md. ad > 

GILBERT, D.M., D.D., Winchester, V; 

. called to First ‘ch., Harrisburg, Penn,’ 

GRAEBNER, A. L., Prof. of Milwaukee 
Seminary, accepts call toa professor- 
ship inthe Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


KEITER, W. C., accepts call to West Beth- 
lehem, Penn. 


OEHLERT, J. F., Woodland, Wis., accepts 
call to Webster City, Ia. . 

SCHAIDT, G. H., Knoxville, Tenn., elected 
—— North Carolina College at Mt. 

leasant, Tenn. 

VOSSELAR, G. H., Holy Trinity Mission, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥; has A cunigined as re- 
ported, nor thought of resigning. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, P. S., removes from Warren, 
Penn., to Lawrence, Kan. 

BIERCE, D. E., removes from Fargo, Dak., 
to Sandusky, O. de 
CHAPIN, W. V., Chetek, accepts call to 

Marshfield, Wis. 

CROWE, 8. J., removes from Warren, O., 
to New Brighton, Penn. 

GHES, W. J., removes from Chrisman, 
Ill, to Poland, Ind. 

MORTON, W W., Buffalo, Penn. 
call to Blue Hill, Nebo?” “CoP 

NEWTON, J. K. P., removes from Camer- 
on to Maysfield, Tex. 

NORTON, WARREN, removes from Knoex- 
ville to Maysville, Tenn. 

SMITH, D. F., removes from Concord to 


Benton, Tenn. 
bales - J. W., called to Fifth ch. Co- 
unibus 





for a circ, anda cat. containing terms and 
eurric. The prof’s head is level.—Burdette. 


WEIR, J. E., removes from Camp Point, Ii 
to Bluffton Ind. rae 
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Literature. “ 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Rooke of the Week 
wil be idered by us an eq t to their pub- 
Mshers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of worke for fur- 
ther notice) 


EUNO FISCHER’S MODERN PHI- 
LOSOPHY.* 


BY D. Mac@. MEANS. 














AmonG living expositors of philosophy 
Kuno Fischer is undoubtedly chief. There 
may be others whose scholarship is as 
profound and whose survey is as com- 
prehensive, but there is none who com- 
bines with comprehensive scholarship 
such mastery of the art of presenting the 
manifold phases of philosophic thought. 
There may be greater philosophers—for 
there is a distinction between philosophers 
and professors of philosophy—but it 
would be hard to find his superior in sys- 
tematic, lucid and brilliant exposition. 
From a certain point of view we should 
be disposed to criticise his fluency; in his 
desire to make his subject intelligible, to 
present it on all sides, his style becomes 
sometimes diffuse and redundant, and he 
often repeats himself. But this can hard- 
ly be regarded asa defect in a historian 
of philosophy. It is required both by the 
audience and the subject. It would be 
impossible otherwise to make such a work 
as this in any sense popular, and many of 
the distinstions of philosophy are too sub- 
tle to be apprehended unless repeatedly 
emphasized. Atallevents there is noth- 
ing of German involution and complexity 
in Fischer’s style. He has the simplicity 
and clearness of the best French writers, 
and, in fact, did we not know the origin of 
the work, we should have taken it for a 
translation from the French. The work 
of the translator, we may remark, by the 
way, is deserving of the highest praise. 
We cannot say more than that in the six 
hundred pages we have not noticed a sin- 
gle Germanism. 

The plan of the work is comprehensive. 
This is the first volume of a history of 
modern philosophy which is tocome down 
to the present day. It is opened with a 
brilliant resumé of philosophic thought 
prior to the time of Descartes, which oc- 
cupies 160 pages,and is followed by as 
many more upon his life and works. Then 
we have a detailed analysis of his doc- 
trines, ending with a critical examination 
of the whole system. The volume is con- 
cluded with an account of the develop- 
ment and modification of Cartesianism, 
especially in the hands of Geulincx and 
Malebranche. There is no index, but the 
table of contents is full. 

The standpoint occupied by the author 
appears in the opening pages of the intro- 
duction. Between the concept of history 
and that of philosophy there is an apparent 
opposition. History is inconceivable with- 
out a knowledge of events in time; phi- 
losophy, without the knowledge of truth. 
But only that concept is true which com- 
pletely corresponds to its object, and 
truth is a unit; it has noseries or succes- 
sion of cases and, therefore, as it seems, 
no history. ‘And so a history of philoso- 
phy, a succession of different systems, 
often in the most direct contradiction, 
and never in perfect harmony with each 
other, appears as the manifest contradic- 
tion of philosophy itself, and the plainest 
testimony to its impossibility.” Hence, 
there arise two errors—either the different 
systems are acceptedas mere historical 
facts and the history of philosophy is re- 
solved into a history of philosophers, or 
they are criticised with reference to the 
standard of truth assumed by the critic. 
“In the first case the history of philosophy 
is a subject merely of anarration; in the 
second, it is a subject merely of critical 
examination. The narration of the first 
is as uncritical as the criticism of the sec- 
ond is unhistorical.” 

The true position, Fischer continues, is 
disclosed when we consider that the ob- 
ject to which the concept of philosophy 
corresponds is itself variable, and that 
the concept itself is not completed. Even 

*HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Kvuxno 
FISCHER. DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL. Trans- 
lated from the third and revised German edition. By 
J. P. GORDY, Ph.D., Professor of Peedagogics in Ohio 


University. Edited by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
beg York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 607. 








if true concepts were innate we should 
have to become gradually conscious of 
them, and if they are not innate they 
must pass through a process of develop- 
ment or correction; a becoming which is 
the subject of history. Moreover the ob- 
ject of philosophy is of a living, spiritual 
nature, a process, a progressing develop- 
ment. It is the human mind, and phi- 
losophy is the self-knowledge ef the hu- 
man mind. 

But is this true? Is not philosophy 

knowledge of the universe, and the 
knowledge of self, therefore, only knowl- 
edge of a part of the universe? Fischer 
does not evade this question. He declares 
that the world as a conceived totality of 
things presupposes a being that conceives 
this tutality. He goes further, and ex- 
plicitly states that the world is nothing 
independent of our presentation of our- 
self. ‘‘Weourselves are the world. . 
As there is no world independent of 
ourselves to whom it appears, by whom it 
is conceived, so there is no knowledge of 
the world capable of being independent of 
or disjoined from, human self-knowl- 
edge.” It was because this was not at first 
understood, because the world was looked 
upon as outside and independent of our- 
selves, that the early philosophers in- 
volved themselves in hopeless confusion 
and opened the door to skepticism. But 
when it was at last seen that philosophy 
was nothing more than human self- 
knowledge, it became evident that it was 
capable of a historical development. 

It is easy to see the great advantages of 
this position. The history of philoso- 
phy then becomes a history of the princi- 
pal generalizations and theories of the 
past, and their relations. Wedo not ob- 
serve, however, that the author has any- 
where—in this volume, at least—guarded 
himself against the obvious danger of 
skepticism. Upon his theory truth is un- 
attainable. We may indeed give a correct 
account of what men have thought in the 
past and of what they are thinking now, 
and so far we attain to a certain relative 
truth. But what we think now will be 
rejected by our suecessors. They will de- 
clare that our views were wrong, and that 
theirs are right, but they cannot secure 
themselves against the attacks of poster- 
ity. As systems have fallen in the past 
80 will those of the future in their turn 
pass away, and philosophy becomes an 
eternal flux, with nothing in it of cer- 
tainty except that there is nothing per- 
manent, Upon such a theory, unless qual- 
ified, there can be nothing of the nature of 
real knowledge. Thought is the only re- 
ality, and, sofar as Fischer shows, all 
thought is upon the same level. In short, 
there may be as many different and con- 
flicting philosophical systems — indeed 
there must be—as there are different and 
conflicting motives in the human mind. 

Without considering the question 
whether there be any reality except as it is 
thought, it seems obviousthat a distinc- 
tion must be made between the form and 
content of thought. Itis the content or 
matter that changes from age to age, but 
the nature of the mind is not different 
from what it was when philosophers be- 
gan to philosophize. Practically we in- 
cline to think that Fischer observes this 
distinction, and the more valuable 
part of his work is really an account of 
some of the most important of the ad- 
vances of the mind in the discovery of its 
own nature and limitations. As this is 
especially true in the case of Descartes, we 
shall give, in such fashion as our space 
permits, a summary of Fischer’s account 
of the characteristic features of his doc- 
trine. 

Descartes broke with scholasticism as 
Luther broke with the Church. Although 
he was an obedient Catholic, the very first 
step in his philosophy was the total re- 
jection of all authority. Disgusted with 
the absudities that constituted both the 
science and the philosophy of his day, he 
determined to reject everything that was 
accepted and to devote himself to the 
study of his own mind until he should 
discover there the conditions of truth. 
After many years of thought he brougat 
forward his results, a process of which 
Fischer gives a most interesting and care- 
ful description. He was the founder of 
rationalism—the system that assumes that 





thinfs can be known by means of human 
reason, and is by virtue of this assumption 
dogmatic. It was not until Kant’s day that 
the conditions of knowableness were first 
made the subject of inquiry and philoso- 
phy became critical. Descartes’s system 
was therefore opposed to empiricism, 
which derived our knowledge of things 
from sense perception. The empirical 
philosophy was founded by Bacon, and 
as the relations between these schools have 
been treated in the author’s work ‘‘ Fran- 
cis Baconand his Followers,” they are 
here only referred to. 

A single sentence from a most instruct- 
ive passage in Descartes’s writings, which 
we should gladly quote entire, discloses his 
attitude: 

“T completely abandoned the study of 

books as soon as my age permitted me to 
leave the subordinate position of a scholar, 
and I resolved no longer to study any other 
science than that which I could find in my- 
self or in the great book of the world. . . . 
But after I had spent several years in thus 
studying the book of the world, and in mak- 
ing every possible effort to gather expe- 
rience, I at length resolved to study myself 
in the same manner, and to employ all the 
powers of my mind in choosing the paths I 
ought to follow.” 
Hence his method was synthetic; nothing 
was to be accepted but what could be de- 
rived from what weclearly know. His 
deduction differed, however, from that of 
Aristotle, as it appeared in the dialectic 
art of the schools, in that the latter fur- 
nished us with no new truths, but only 
enables us to arrange what we already 
know in a.logically correct form. It fol- 
lowed from this that the method of math- 
ematics was favored by Descartes, and, as 
a consequence, that his contributions to 
mathematical science have been of perma- 
nent value, while natural science owes 
him little. He was unaware that the cer- 
tainty of mathematics was due to the 
hypothetical character of its data. 

The beginning of deduction cannot be 
itself deduced, nor is it an inference; it is 
anintuition. That intuition is of existence. 
‘* Every one can intuitively know that he 
thinks, that he exists.” This is the conclu- 
sion of doubt; everything that we common- 
ly accept must be doubted until itis proved, 

and to be proved it must be derived from 
some clear and self-evident truth. The 
‘*T doubt everything” of Descartes meant 
only that everything was to be critically 
examined; it was a safeguard against self- 
delusion. In this very proposition truth 
is found, for the doubting self must exist 
in order to doubt; that is, I am a doubting, 
therefore a thinking being. This knowl- 
edge of my own existence is perfectly 
clear and distinct. These qualities are the 
criteria of truth, the principle being ex- 
pressed in the formula, ‘‘ What I clearly 
and distinctly conceive is true.” 

But how does the certainty of things 
without us follow from the certainty of 
our own existence? In the first place the 
principle of causality is as certain as our 
own existence, and it is involved in this 
principle that the cause must contain 
more reality than, or at least as much as, 
the effect. If then we find an idea in our 
minds which contains more reality than 
our own nature, it is clear that we are 
not its cause and, therefore, that its cause 
must exist without us. We do find such 
an idea, the idea of an infinite and perfect 
being. Such a being, therefore, must have 
caused this idea in my mind: God, there- 
fore, exists apart from ourselves. ‘From 
the fact alone that God created me, I be- 
lieve that God fashioned me after his 
image, and that Iam like him. In this 
exact likeness consists the idea of God. 
Iam this exact likeness, and I therefore 
know the idea of God by the same faculty 
through which I know myself. Wher I 
make my own nature an object of study. 
Isee not merely thatI am a defective, 
dependent being, aspiring unceasingly 
after higher perfection, after something 
greater and better, but Isee at the same 
time that that primordial Being upon 
whom I depend contains in himself all 
perfections, and that not potentially as 
the goal of an endless striving, but in 
reality and infinitely. I apprehend the 
existence of God. The force of the proof 
lies in this—that I am compelled to per- 
ceive that I myself, with the idea of God 
in me, could not possibly exist if God in 





reality were not—I mean the God whom 
I conceive—that is, the Being who has 
all the perfections which Ido not com- 
prehend, but can only touch, as it were, 
with my thoughts afar off, the Being who 
is destitute of every kind of imperfec- 
tion.” 

A study of this elevated passage reveals 
the distinction between the ontological 
argument employed by Anselm and 
the Cartesian proof of the ex- 
istence of God. Anselm maintained 
that the idea of God isa fact in our world 
of conceptions which cannct be produced 
by us, but only by God himself. There- 
fore God exists. Descartes used this argu- 
ment, but he went further. His argu- 
ment, whichis analyzed with great acute- 
ness and skill by Fischer, is summed up 
in this way: ‘We exist, and are en- 
dowed with the idea of a most perfect be- 
ing. Since we cannot ourselves be the 
cause of our existence, it must be such a 
being, different from us, as possesses all 
the perfections of which we have an ‘idea; 
otherwise it would not be able to produce 
us with the ideasof them. This most 
perfect of all beings, or God, therefore ex- 
ists.” In other words, the scholastic ar- 
gument proves the existence of God by 
our conception of a perfect being, while 
in Descartes’s argument the important 
matter is that we conceive a perfection 
which we ourselves do not have, and be- 
cause wedo not have it. 

The fascinating development of the 
details of the system—the union of the 
soul and body, the relations with Augus- 
tinianism, the doctrine of occasionalism 
of Geulincx, the intuition of all things in 
God of Malebranche—we cannot follow. 
In nothing is the masterly ability of the 
author more remarkably exhibited than 
in his exhibition of the connection be- 
tween Descartes and Spinoza. The sin- 
cere dualism of Descartes contained in 
itself elements that necessarily involved 
naturalism, and his followers struggled 
vainly against the tendency that they 
felt was sweeping them on. This be- 
comes peculiarly evident in the case of 
Malebranche, and gives to the history of 
his doctrine an interest that is almost 
dramatic. Interest, however, is nowhere 
lacking in this volume, and we have 
marked many passages to which we are 
unable to refer. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that a sufficient number of readers 
may be found in this country to justify 
the publishers in bringing out the re- 
maining volumes as they appear. 
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RECENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 








THE books issued by the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society are 
of course designed for Sunday-school libra- 
ries, and are always safe and sound. 
Christmas at Surf Point, by Willis Boyd 
Allen, is made up of a series of short stories 
told to a company of boys and girls, who are 
making preparations for a Christmas tree. 
They are pleasant stories, prettily told._——- 
Kathie’s Experience is another book made 
up of short tales, strung together on a 
thread of story by Emily Huntington Miller. 
The stories are most of them Kathie’s experi- 
ences, and they make a bright, interesting 
and useful book, just such as the author is 
in the habit of writing. Another book 
made up of short stories, this time of beasts, 
birds and butterflies, is called The Patch- 
work Quilt Society, by Mrs. Mary Spring 
Corning ; the stories are told to a company 
of children who meet, week by week, to 
make a quilt for a home missionary box, 
and they are just such stories as would open 
the eyes of little folks, and quicken their 
interest in all manner of living things about 
them. Dick and His Song is # book 
let by Emily Frances, which recites for little 
children how a small boy tried to act out in 
every-day life his song “I’m a little pilgrim, 
working for the right,” a song which, 
by the way, belongs to the poorer order 
of Sunday-school melody. The Enderby 
Bible Class; or, To Live is Christ, is 
a religious story by Margaret E. Wins- 
low, which is very earnest and devout of 
purpose, but is injured, as religious stories 
sometimes are, by the pages of arguments 
and evidences that are introduced, to help 
the cause of Christianity, but which are very 
sure to be skipped by the young reader. 
The book is intended for the older 
scholars of the Sunday-School. Dear 
Gates, by Josephine R. Baker, is a dif- 
ferent order of book. It is fully as relig- 
ious, perhaps more deeply so, than the on 
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just noticed, but it is less conventionally so. 

Dear Gates is the oldest of the Gates family, 
a very delightful family, if we may trust 
their biographer, from the thoughtful 

father and practical mother to Theodore 

Thomas the youngest of the children known 
in family parlance as Tiptop, the bottom of 

the heap. We cannot but hope for more of 
the family records at the author’s earliest 
convenience. Miss Charity’s House isa 

good story of working with what lies at 
hand, and building over against one’s house. 

It is by Howe Benning, who has written in 
‘a straightforward and sensible fashion 

that cannot fail to interest young readers 

and suggest to them ways of doing good. 

Phillips & Hunt’s Sunday-school books 
are not artistically gotten up, but they are 
quite sure to be religious. Of the five be- 
fore us, all are religious books, but hardly 
one of them rises above mediocrity. In 
No, Rose Terry Cooke has given h°-r readers 
a sensible Jittle story which ought to be 
helpful to boys in showing them how and 
when to use that emphatic monosyllable 
wisely and well. Jenny M. Bingham 
writes the Annalsof the Round Table, and 
Other Stories; the annals which are records 
of the work and study of a girls’ society 
organized for mutual helpfulness, are of no 
special value, but the shorter stories are not 
without merit and point. Another vol- 
ume by Mary Lowe Dickinson contains The 
Amber Star and A Fair Half Dozen, both 
stories of life among the poor and unfortu- 
nate,with suggestions of kindly ways to help 
and relieve them. J. K. Ludlum is the 
author of Was He Wise, astory for boys, 
the moral of which is that it is not worth 
while to sacrifice all other good things in the 
struggle for money, and that six days a 
week are enough to spend in the fight for it. 
———Last of the list, and most ambitious o* 
all in the way of a story, comes Dorothy 
Delafield, which partakes more of the nature 
of the religious novel than of the Sunday- 
school book. There is too much pessimism 
about the book to make it pleasant reading, 
and the author, Mary Harriet Norris, writes 
asif really puzzled to know how far her 
heroine, who has no appitude for matri- 
mony, is justified in taking up work outside 
of home, such as lecturing and newspaper 
reporting. She cuts the Gordian knot, how- 
ever, by leaving a legacy of a couple of hun- 
dred thousand dollars to her heroine, who, 
on the last page, announces her resolve to 
spend this fortune in helping self-respecting 
working-women. 

It is hard to predict whether the books 
published by D. Lothrop & Co. will be 
suited for use in the ordinary Sunday-school 
library, they vary so much both in quality 
and in orthodoxy ; but whatever else may 
be true of them, they are usually lively, 
wide-awake stories. Of Hester, by Mar- 
garet Sidney (Mrs. D. Lothrop), it is safe 
without reading to assert that it will be 
bright and clever; and, in every one of the 
short stories that make up the volume, the 
reader will find one or more characters, 
typical New Englanders, who entertain and 
amuse, and, whether they point a moral 
or not, do at least adorn the tale. Seven 
Easter Lilies, by Ella M. Baker, author of 
“Soldier and Servant,” abounds in hints, 
suggestions and similitudes after the style of 
Mrs. Whitney, and teaches very pleasantly 
lessons of patience, cheerfulness, unselfish- 
ness, and trust. Possibilities, by Rev. 
Thomas L. Baily, tells the story of work 
done in a sea-side resort by earnest and 
active Christian laborers. The author at 
times sets grammar and style at defiance, 
but the hints for work are good. The 
Full Stature of a Man, by Julian Warth, is 
a religious novel of no special note, written 
from a Unitarian stand-point, designed to 
encourage faithfulness to convictions, and 
the consecration of personal gifts and 
wealth to Christian work among the poor. 
These four books are published by D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

Ticknor & Company have republished 
Rose Terry Cooke’s well-known and popu- 
lar Happy Dodd. Thesub-title, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could” sums up the gist of 
this useful story which is dedicated to the 
memory of the author’s mother. From 
the same publishers we receive Forced Ac- 
quaintances, by Edith Robinson, a fresh, 
bright story of young people and their 
thoughts and ways, written for girls. 

Of the three books by Martha Finley 
(Dodd Mead & Co.) Elsie’s Kithand Kin, 
Mitdred’s Boys and Girls, and The Thorn 
in the Nest, a story of more pretension than 
the other two ofthe “Elsie Series,” the 
critic can only observe that there seem to 
be readers who enjoy the “ Elsie Books,” 
and,as the cautious Lincoln would say,“For 
folks who like this sort of books,”’ etc. 

The reader of The Family Council, by 
Edward Garrett, author of ‘‘Occupations 
of a Retired Life,” etc., will find much good 

advice for home life and comfort in the books. 
































The conversations are didact'c, but full of 
good sense, good feeling, and Christian 
philosophy. The writer shows unusual 
familiarity with American authors, quoting 
frequently from Bushnell, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, etc. We are accustomed 
to see Longfellow, Holmes and Lowell 
quoted in English books, but we do not 
look for quotations from Horace Bushnell 
in trans-Atlantic writers. Hidden 
Homes is a story by M. A. Paull Ripley, 
which tells of two families of English chil- 
dren, one rich, the other poor, who ran- 
sacked the woods together, and beginning 
with the ants, went on to study about va- 
rious animals that live or burrow in the 
ground and hide their homes from sight. 
Isobel’s Between Times is by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Conklin, and, like other books by 
the same author, it is odd and breezy and 
unconventional and frankly religious. These 
three volumes are published by Robert Carter 
& Brothers, as is also Ripples in Twilight, 
a collection of fragmentary Sunday thought 
and teaching. These are short sentences, 
apparently culled from the author’s unpub- 
lished sermons, adding one more to the 
long list of books by the Rev. J. R. Macduff, 
D.D., designed to aid devotional thought and 
feeling. 

Of the same order is Royal Grace and 
Loyal Gifts, a new edition of Miss Hav- 
ergal’s devotional books, with a chap- 
ter containing a sketch of the author’s 
life and character, by J. R. Miller. This 
volume includes half a dozen of the 
small books that have been so widely read 
during the past few years, such as ‘‘ Royal 
Commandments,” “ Kept for the Master’s 
Use,’”’ etc., including ‘* Loyal Responses,”’ a 
collection of religious verse by Miss Haver- 
gal. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. are .the 
publishers. 

A story by Mrs. S. Currier, suggested by 
a sermon of Bishop Whitehouse, and pub- 
lished originally under the title ‘‘ Faint yet 
Pursuing,’”’ has been re-issued by Thomas 
Whittaker, and now bears the new name 
Through the Wilderness. The story tells of 
frontier life, and of some deserted children 
who throve under the rude but fostering 
care of frontier folk. 

Ginn & Company publish the second series 
of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, well 
printed in clear type, adapted to the use of 
children reading the Fourth School Reader, 
and edited by J. H. Stickney. Of course 
Andersen’s stories are good reading for 
children, either in or out of school, but to 
make a school book of the stories, certain 
words have been selected for definitions, as 
“ Aristocratic—belonging to a privileged 
order.” ‘“Persisted—persevered with great 
determination or obstinacy,” and the defini- 
tions are often harder for a child to under- 
stand than the word defined, reminding the 
reader of the famous definition of “win- 
dow,”’ in the Benjamin Franklin primer— 
“an orifice in an edifice for the admission of 
luminous particles and atmospheric mole- 
cules.” 

Mary D. Brine has collected a number of 
stories, new and old, and put them into 
the mouth of a sweet old lady who tells 
them to her grandchildren and their play- 
mates. ‘“‘The Grandma Club’ met every 
other afternoon during the holidays, to lis- 
ten to the old lady, and the book is called, 
The Stories Grandma Told, and is pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co. 

In The Story of Our Lord, Frances 
Younghusband has woven the narratives of 
the four gospels into one continuous ac- 
count, with some attempt at local coloring 
and supplementary detail for the benefit of 
young readers, and the story has been freely 
illustrated with wood-cuts, copies of noted 
paintings by old masters, all of which 
illustrations were used in a fine edition of 
the New Testament published some years 
ago by the firm of Longmans & Co., who 
issue this little book. The story is simply 
told, and on that account, as well as for the 
sake of the wood-cuts which, though worn, 
still stand for something valuable in art, 
the book is a good one to read aloud to little 
children. The Bethlehemites is a short 
story of Jews and of Romans who are repre- 
sented as living in Bethlehem at the time 
of the Nativity, and so becoming believers 
in Christ. The story is from the German, 
by Julie Sutter, and is published by Porter 
& Coates. 
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The Universal Cookery Book is the 
latest, and a useful addition to the 
hand-books of the culinar The 
peculiarity of this collection is, that 
it is a compilation from all the lead- 
ing cook books that have preceded it. The 
extracts are traced to their authors and 
acknowledged. The arrangement is good, 
and the selections are made with judgment. 
Like everything which bears the imprima- 
tur of the Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, 
the manual is well made. (Price $1.50). 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


AMONG manuals of English Grammar for 
use in schools, one which has the merit of 
good arrangement, brevity, and a neat ex- 
hibition of the subject in analytic form, is a 
London publication of the Rivingtons— 
English Grammar and Analysis, by 
F. Ritchié, M.A. Each topic is analyzed 
down to the lowest elements, and exhibited 
in proper relations. The grammatical 
points are copiously illustrated with apt 
selections, and the whole is compressed into 
a little 24mo volume of about 200 pages. 
———George Hodgdon Ricker’s Elements of 
English, an Introduction to English 
Grammar for the use of schools, is more 
elementary, and contains little, if any- 
thing, that may not be found in other man- 
uals. The author is a New England 
teacher, and his manual is free from serious 
fault. Of Mr. B. F. Tweed’s Gram- 
mar for Common Schools we have heard 
much good. It is a newdeparture, which, 
without launching into the effrontery of a 
new terminology, breaks away as far as pos- 
sible from the old technicalities, and presents 
the facts, forms and principles of grammar 
with a simplicity which goes far to divest 
the study of its difficulty and its dryness. 
Mr. Tweed has been Supervisor in the Bos- 
ton Schools, and his manual represents a 
large amount of experience and makes an 
excellent impression. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. Price, 30 cents.) Among English 
Readers we would advise persons in search 
of a new one to examine the First, Second, 
and Third Readers prepared by Mr. Stick- 
ney and published by the Messrs. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. They strike us as being compiled 
on asystematic natural plan, which lays out 
for as much hard work as the scholar can do, 
puts the work in the right place, and gives 
the pupil with every lesson a hint as to how 
the work he has been doing is to help in 
the lesson before him. The selections are 
good and the manufacture, press-work, type 
and binding are excellent. Anna B 
Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons in Lan- 
guage and Reading for Primary 
Schools is a manual for teachers. 
So far as we can see it is an attempt 
to get rid of the bad teacher by sub- 
stituting a good manual. A _ teacher 
who teaches originally in such phrases as 
are supplied in this book, might be a good 
one; but originality and individual resource 
are worth too much in the school-room to 
be hampered by such manuals. (D. C. Hunt 
& Co. $1.50,) The Messrs. Baker & Tay- 
lor publish in The National Advanced 
Speaker, edited and compiled by Oliver E. 
Branch, M.A., a “collection of carefully 
chosen, available modern declamations and 
recitations; with instructions to speakers, 
and an appendix of words of difficnlt pro- 
nunciations.’’ Mr. Branch is the author of 
a previous manual of the same general na- 
ture, ‘“‘The Hamilton Speaker.” (Baker & 
Taylor. $1.25.) Mr. Walter K.Fobes has 
followed his successful little compilations, 
**Five-Minute Declamations” and “ Five- 
Minute Recitations,’ with a third Five- 
Minute Readings for Young Ladies. The 
selections are intended to require about five 
minutes for delivery. When abridged or 
altered to bring them within limits the 
fact isnoted. The compilation is made with 
special reference to the needs of young la- 
dies, but is worth the attention of readers 
of either sex. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Price, 50 cents.) Mrs. N. L. Knox- 
Heath’s Elementary Lessons in English do 
not come into direct comparison with any 
of the books named above. They are studies 
in grammar, and as such do not assume to 
cover the entire ground. Part I in the 
series, ‘‘ How to Speak and Write Correct- 
ly,”’ was exceptionally successful. Part II, 
now published, is no less meritorious. Itis 
written on the non-technical and natural- 
development method of teaching grammar, 
but in complete avoidance of fanciful ideas 
and terms. The subject is reached natu- 
rally, explained simply, and illustrated with 
copious examples. The arrangement is 
good, and the manual is well manufactured 
by the Messrs. Ginn & Co. (Price, 70 cents.) 

The “cumulative method’’ is the basis 
of Adolphe Dreyspring’s German manuals, 
of which we believe he has published three. 
He has also made a beginning in French 
with Easy Lessons in French, on the same 
cumulative method. As Miss Doriot 
employs illustrations to raise the spirits as 
well as to fix the attention of her pupils, so 
M. Adolphe Dreyspring employs them to 
define his phrases. With him the picture 
comes first, then the printed word. His man- 
uals are well known, and need no further 
notice. (D. Appleton & Co. Price, 70 cents.) 
It is not an altogether novel plan to 
illustrate Readers and Spelling Books with 
humorous pictures, though sometimes the 
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or new, Miss Sophie Doriot makes a strong 
point of this device in The Beginners’ Book 
in French, with Numerous Humorous 
Tustrations. The manual is a model of 
neat execution, as well as genuine French 
vivacity. The pictures stop where they 
should with part I, beyond which the pupils 
are supposed to be sufficiently advanced to 
require them no longer. The lessons ad- 
vance naturally by easy steps, but leave 
enough to be supplied by the teacher. We 
hould say that the fault with the Reader 
is that it does not contain forms enough. 
The author may have carried her theory of 
pleasing lessons a step too far, and left 
something to be desired in the necessary 
etymologies. In the hands of a competent 
teacher, and with pains not to neglect the 
forms, the Reader will be found to possess 
useful and unusual merits. (Ginn & Co. 
Price,90 cents.) An excellent assistance 
in acquiring a usable knowledge of German 
may be gotten from Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt’s German Novelettes for 
School and Home. The first number con- 
tains five novelettes selected from Helene 
6k1, Mare Boyen, C. Werner, C. Yunker, 
and A. C. Wiesner. ‘The text is annotated 
for school use in a helpful and suggestive 
way, by notes at the end of the volume. 
(D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 85 cents)——-The 
same firm publish for-much the same uses, 
Das Kalte Herz, Muirchen von Wilhelm 
Hauf, edited with English notes, glossary 
and grammatical appendage by W. H. Van 
der Smissen, M.A., Lecturer on German in 
University College, Toronto. Both these 
books offer excellent assistance in the mat- 
ter of getting along rapidly and without 
wandering or lossof time and energy. (D. 
C. Heath & Co. Price, 80 cents.) 

In Arithmetic three manuals lie before us 
which all aim at the same end, to give the 
greatest possible exterision $o actual prac- 
tice work in the classes. Each goes about 
itin hisown way. First is Intermediate 
Problemsin Arithmetic for Junior Classes, 
by Miss Emma A. Welch, a teacher in 
Montgomery School, Syracuse. Her mod- 
est collection contains more than two thou- 
sand problems in fractions, reductions 
and decimals. It is designed to sup- 
plement blackboard work, and con- 
tains examples which have slowly 
accumulated in the author’s experience. 
They are calculated for junior classes and 
graded so as to increase in difficulty. (C. 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse.) Wentworth 
andHill’s Exercise Manuals are designed 
to serve in the same way, not by supplant- 
ing text-books in Arithmetic but by sup- 
plementing them. The problems in the 
arithmetical volume begin with Integral 
Numbers and go on through Decimal and 
Common Fractions to Common Measures, 
Percentage, Proportion and Mensuration. 
A great number cf examples are given 
under each head. (Ginn & Co. Price, 55 
cents.) A very different method is fol- 
lowed in Combined Number and Language 
Lessons, by F. B. Ginn and Ida A. Coady 
It contains eight hundred oral and written 
lessons. The editors have reached their 
conclusions independently in actual experi- 
ence and have worked out their ideas in 
their own way. But the essential principle 
involved in the book lies also at the bottom 
of the much older *“‘ Colburn’s Mental Arith- 
metic.” Nothing better can be done with a 
class than to keep them at this work; the 
longer the better. The “Language Les- 
sons’? in the same volume are not particu- 
larly novel. They are designed for very ele- 
mentary primary work, which when writ- 
ten out and exhibited in type does not make 
an exalted impression of human intelli 
gence. (Ginn & Co. Price, 55 cents.) 
In a neatly printed, compact pamphlet Mr. 
H. W. Keigwin pricks out the heart of alge- 
bra and gives in a brief outline ‘‘all the 
text ” he has found it necessary to put into 
his pupil’s hands toconduct them through 
a full course of oral instruction. It is a 
marvel of ingenuity which indicates a kind 
of manual which,with a real teacher behind 
it, is the best of all. {It deserves careful 
study. (Ginn & Co. Price, 22 cents.}-—— 
We commend to the notice of short- 
hand students, especially if they are study- 
ing alone, Watson’s Phonographic Instruct- 
or. Itisfull, carefully prepared, and con- 
tains “‘an advanced method of imparting a 
knowledge of short-hand.” Mr. Watson’s 
method is not so revolutionary as possibly 
he himself imagines. For the first step, it 
practices the pupilin the naked consonant 
outline of words. By drill, practice and 
study it develops the ability to read notes 
made on this basis, and then at last teaches 
a method of employing vowel points as re 
quired. We do not undertake to pronounce 
on all of Mr. Watson’s points or methods; 
but in an art where so much depends on 























humor may have been of the unconscious 
kind, asin the New England Primer Old 


bold originality and inventive resource, we 
ate convinced that he has something new to 
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offer, and that it is worth consideration. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) we > 





SOME RECENT BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE. 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 


AS a sign of the times, we must, no doubt, 
regard La Bible Traduction nouvelle d’a- 
pres les textes Hébreu et Grec, par E. Le- 
drain, conservateur et professeur au Musée 
du Louvre. This new French version of the 
Bible is to comprise ten volumes; viz., vol. 
I-II,the historical books; III-IV,the legisla- 
tive books or the Thora; V-VI,moral and lyr- 
ical works; VII, the prophets; VITI-IX, the 
Gospels, Acts, Revelation and Epistles; vol. X, 
a critical study. The first volume, compris- 
ing Judges, Ist and 2d Samuel, and Ist Kings 
has just been published. Short notes under 
the text are intended for the better under- 
standing. Where the Hebrew text did not 
suffice, the Septuagint has been made use of. 
A final judgment must be left till the last 
volume is published. The undertaking is 
the more interesting because the translator, 
though a Roman Catholic, has left the 
beaten paths of his Church, which only ac- 
knowledges the Vulgate as the official text, 
and without regard to an episcopal impri- 
matur or approbation of any ecclesiastical 
authority, undertakes a translation from 
the original text. 

Another French work of great interest is 
H. Bois’s La poésie gnomique chez les Hé- 
breux et chez les Grecs, Salomon et Théognis. 
The author published this work with a view 
of receiving the degree of Bachelor of Theol- 
ogy at Montauban. Having treated of the 
relation of the lyric poetry to the gnomic,the 
author gives a sketch of the history of the de- 
velopment of the latter among the Hebrews 
and Greeks (pp. 1-38). The first part of the 
book (pp. 39-174) speaks of the Book of 
Proverbs which the author regards as the 
best representative of Hebrew gnomics, 
while the second part (pp. 175-330) treats of 
the sentences of Theognis, which were to the 
Greeks what the Proverbs were to the He 
brews. 

A new edition of Van Ess’s Vetus Testa- 
mentum juxta Septuaginta inter pretes, ex- 
auctoritate Sixt: V, has just been published 
at Leipzig. In 1586 the editiosixtina of the 
Septuagint was published for the first time. 
In 1824, Van Ess published an edition which 
was republished in a revised form by Tisch- 
endorf in 1855, and reprinted in 1879. As 
Van Ess’s edition has always been the favor- 
ite among students, a new edition under the 
editorship of Professor E. Nestle was issued, 
which, besides being more correct than the 
former, gives aiso a list of such works and 
essays pertaining to the Septuagint, which 
of late have been published. 

The same publisher, Ernest Bredt,in Leip- 
zig, also announcesa new edition of Bruder’s 
Concordance to the Greek New Testament. 
The first edition, which was published in 
1843, was followed by others in 1857 and 
1867. In the former editions the recensions 
of Mill, Bengel, Knapp, Griesbach, Titt- 
mann, Scholz, Lachmann, Hahn, and Tisch- 
endorf were regarded. But the critical labors 
of the last two decades made a revision of 
the Concordance necessary, and in the new 
edition due regard will be paid to Gebhardt’s 
edition of Tischendorf (1884), to Tregelles’s 
edition (1857-1879), and to Westcott and 
Hort’s editions of 1881-1885. The new edi- 
tion of the Concordance is to be published 
in five parts and to be completed by October 
15th, at the price of 25 marks. 

Oscar Holtzmann, a cousin of the Stras- 
burg theologian, has published a Commen- 
tary on the Gospel of St. John, which is a 
valuable supplement to similar works 
ately published. Our author devotes 

95 pages to examining the critical questions, 
and this part forms the most important of 
the entire work. The epistles of John are 
of later origin than the gospel. The Apoc- 
alypse was written about the year 68in Asia 
Minor, by a certain John, who is not the 
same as the apostle. The gospel was writ- 
ten in the first quarterof the second century. 
The book in spite of its many objectionable 
features is, however, valuable, because it 
makes the reader acquainted with the criti- 
cal questions concerning St. John’s Gospel. 

C. F. Geo. Heinrici’s Commentary on the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (that on 
the first epistle was published in 1880) is 
highly spoken of on account of the new mat- 
ter which it contains. One feature is the 
linguistic apparatus. It has hitherto been 
customary to illustrate Paul’s modus lo- 
quendi from the Attic classics. Heinrici 
brings his parallels from Polybius, Ar- 
rian, Diodorus, Dionysius Halicarnassus, 
and many other writers. No less a critic 
than Professor Schiire expresses himself on 
this commentary in these words: “I may 
say that since the labors of Bleek, Fritzsche 
and Meyer; i. ¢., since the last three or four 
decades, no commentary on any part of the 





New Testament has been published which 

contains so much new matter for elucida- 

tion, as does this Commentary of the Epistle 

to the Corinthians. 
ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


THE well-chosen title In Ole Virginny 
binds in a neat volume six studies of the 
plantation life, and of plantation character 
and dialect, by Thomas Nelson Page, each 
one of which had the merit and the fortuné 
to attract much attention and cordial praise 
when they recently appeared in some of our 
magazines. The graphic vignettes of Vir- 
ginian homes in the ante-bellum days, the 
fidelity to nature~in the personifying of 
humble narrators, the accuracy of the 
Negro dialect, which in Eastern. Virginia 
has certain peculiar elisions and other 
traits, impart to Mr. Page’s sketches a fine 
individuality. ‘“Marse Chan” is astrikingly. 
choice example of his gifts; but even ‘‘Marse 
Chan” is surpassed by the really exquisite 
history of ‘‘Meh Lady,” the contrasted 
humor, force and pathos of which put it 
foremost among any ‘‘Southern,’’ ‘‘ War,” 
or ‘“‘dialect’’ stories we have ever read.' 
This sketch appeared in the Century Maga- 
zine last year, and it would deserve to be 
made into a booklet by itself, if it had not, 
such a quintet of worthy associates to bear 
it company. (New York: Scribners.) 

A curious effect it has upon the reviewer, 
who livesin Gotham and knows its every 
nook and corner, to sit downin Twenty- 
third Street and read Mr. H. C. Bun- 
ner’s graceful little retrospect, The 
Story of a New York House. One speaks 
of the old mansions in that relatively down- 
town quarter of the rapidly grown metropo- 
lis. It is startling to look up from the 
fascinating pages which concern the Dolph 
family, generation by generation and sud- 





denly realize that the territory which, even, 


at the date of the last fine old dwelling owned 
in the old family, was fresh fields and pas- 
tures new, to-day is countless square yards 
of brown-stone and brick. Quiet Chelsea 
village is remembered only by a vast apart- 
ment house bearing the name, and towering 
up in the center of a densely built quarter; 
that Greenwich merely a street is utterly lost 
as asuburb; the peaceful Battery and state- 
ly old Bowling Green residences are poor 
ghosts of faded honor, with their business 
offices and cheap lodgings; and the dingy, 
brown back of the City Hall still perpetu- 
ates the mistaken economy of the council- 
men who saved the marble backing, because 
it seemed utterly unlikely that New York 
City ever would stretch much above 
Chambers Street! To tell the story of a house 
in this city is to tell the town’s wonderful 
tale, social, mercantile, or from any other 
accentuation. Mr. Bunner opens his little 
story by describing how Mr. Jacob Dolph,rich 
and respected among the good men of our 
city, in the summer of 1807, decided that he 
could afford a pleasant country-seat where 
he could enjoy himself with rural quiet and 
Mrs. Dolph bid the gardener to lay out her 
long desired flower-beds. Accordingly, in 
the green lane which is now Houston Street, 
on a high hill overlcoking the river, did Mr. 
Dolph’s roomy dwelling rise; the admiration 
ofall whodid not thinkit much too far 
from business for daily driving. Then is 
loosed the yellow-fever scourge; and the new 
house becomes a refuge, to Mr. Dolph and 
his son, Jacob Jr. In due time young Jacob 
is married—new faces are in the now antique 
dwelling — the city has steadily crept 
upward, and the limit is not to be guessed. 
Step by step go forward some simple family 
annals; and with them by deft touches the 
reader reviews New York, as a whole, ad- 
vancing toward itself of to-day, until the 
house and the story come toan end together. 
with a pathos that, however natural an out- 
growth, few of our writers could have more 
delicately made us feel.- The book is a 
charming one, in every sense of the adjec- 
tive. The grace of diction which lends to 
Mr. Bunner’s writings a particular charm 
is as evident here as in ‘‘The Midge” or in his 
shorter stories, and an hour or so of quiet 
pleasure is certain to be the gift between its 
covers. Mr. Frost’s drawings suffer a little 
in such reduced form; but they are valua- 
ble embellishments. (New York: Scribners.) 
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THE Preliminary Report of the Sey- 
bert Commission, Appointed by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to Investigate 
Modern Spiritualism (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) is the most damaging blow this super- 
stition has received. The Commission was 
appointed under the will of the late Henry 
Seybert, a believer in modern Spiritualism, 
who left a sum of money to endow a chair 
of philosophy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, conditioned upon the university’s 
agreement to raise a Commission to investi- 





gath ‘all Systems of Morals, Religion, or 
Philosophy which assume to represent the 
Truth, and particularly Modern Spiritual- 
ism.” The gift was accepted as a bond-fide 
trust, and Dr. William Pepper, Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, Dr. George A. Koenig, Prof. R. E, 
Thompson, Prof. Geo. S. Fullerton, Dr. 
Howard Horace Furness, Mr. Coleman Sel- 
lers, Dr. Jas. W. White, Dr. Calvin B. 
Knerr, and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell were 
appointed. It is hard to see in what respect 
this Commission could have been improved, 
unless such investigations are to be com- 
mitted to examiners who, as the late Mr. 
Thos. R. Hazard is said to have claimed, are 
to profess an entire willingness to be de- 
ceived. This qualification the Seybert Com- 
mission very distinctly do not possess; 
though every other, including among them 
entire indifference as to the result, its mem. 
bers possess in an eminent degree. We 
speak of the Commission in the present 
tense, as the body has not disbanded and 
holds itself ready to continue its labors. It 
is, in fact, more ready to investigate than 
the Spiritualists are to be investigated. 
Thus far the prophets of Spiritualism have: 
not been very open, and it has not heen al- 
together easy to bring them and their meth-! 
ods under examination. The Mediums ex-| 
amined were treated with courtesy, and en-: 
couraged to do their best, but the Commis- 
sion reports that as soon as anything wor- 
thy of being called an examination began, 
the manifestations as arule ceased. Great. 
differences seem to exist among Spiritualists 
as to mediums who are to betrusted. Those 
commended by one are by the next de- 
nounced for impostors. The Commission 
put themselves under the guidance of the 
late Thomas R. Hazard, an intimate friend 
of Mr. Seybert, and have been able to meet 
a number ofvery prominent professors of 
the mysterious art, among them the notori- 
ous Henry Slade, who at the end gave them 
a written expression of his entire satisfac- 
tion with the treatment he had received and 
of his willingness to meet them again. Thus 
far, the examination has been directed main- 
ly to slate-writing and spiritual rappings. 
As to these, the Committee have in many in- 
stances detected the performers in actual 
fraud, and say at the end that nothing has 
been done, which might not be achieved by 
trickery orlegerdemain. A prestidigitatorem- 


ployed by them produced all the phenomena ' 


they witnessed, and others more perplexing. 
Credulity on the one hand, and fraud on the 
other, are the very simple explanation the 
examination thus far seems. to indicate. 


The Report contains full details of the! 
“sittings,” and is highly profitable as well 


as entertaining reading. Professor Fuller- 


ton carried his inquiries across the water’ 


and subjected the famous Zoellner experi- 
ments to a stricter examination than had 


been applied to them. The inquiries and’ 
replies are printed in fullin the Report, to 


which we must refer our readers. They are 
too full to be reproduced in our columns. 
We are, however, within limits in saying 
that this scrutiny puts the Zoellner experi- 
ments in a light which makes it forever im- 
possible to cite them again for scientific 
purposes. The existence of this Commis- 
sionis a formidable menace to the Spiritu- 
alistic delusion. If it does not hasten its 
disappearance it may at least hasten the 
process which seems now to be going on 
and drive it into new forms, such, for exam- 
ple, as Mind-Reading and the preposterous 
extravagances of Mind-Cure, Theosophy, or 
Faith Cure. A curious side-light is thrown on 
this Report by a production of Dr. John Dar- 
by’s hapsodicr Nineteenth Century Sense: 
The Paradox of Spiritualism. Dr. Darby 
starts with a triumphant eulogy of the fresh- 
ly appointed Seybert Commission, whose 
conclusions were unknown, though they 
were supposed to be nearly ready to report. 
He gives his hand to the Commission in ad- 
vance, which he says is “‘widely known 
among occult people.” An “active member 
of it,” a certain “Dr. W.,” is ‘‘the medium 
in the spiritistic illustrations here of- 
fered.”” He puts himself on easy terms with 
the Commission, and gives us to understand 
that he reports the same experiments, as we 
daresay he does, but if the Commission, 
which he declares ‘is not to be duplicated 
in the Union,”’ is to be believed, he was total- 
ly deceived as to the facts, and has made an 
ordinary case of mediumistic glorification 
out of what was absolute failure and charla- 
tanry. As for Dr. Darby’s book, it is wholly 
beyond us. A man who can say: 

“I myself have had a ride upon Mahomet’s 
camel, and have been carried to Heaven. In 
turn I have been snatched from the hump bythe 
spirit of Dante and whirled into Hell” (p. 37), 


may dabble with theosophy, and write in 
what grammar he pleases secure so far as 
we are concerned. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


....Dr. von Holst’s treatise on The Con- 
stitutional Law of the United States of 





America (translated by Alfred Bishop 
Mason, Chicago, Callaghan & Company, 
1887), was primarily intended for European 
readers, and, in fact, appears in Marquard- 
sen’s Handbuch des Oeffentlichen Rechts. 
For this reason, as the author says, the per- 
spective is somewhat different from what 
it would have been if he had had an Ameri- 
can audience in view. For the same reason 
the matter is extremely condensed,and even 
the most essential questions are treated 
with a brevity which it is impossible not to 
regret. At the same time we must say that 
no space is wasted. The survey is complete, 
and the minor points are stated with a very 
remarkable degree of accuracy. In fact, 
the book is a singularly complete manual 
of the Constitution,and although there is no 
exhaustive discussion, yet the current of 
discussion is clearly indicated. The his- 
tory of past controversies is succinctly 
given and the questions that will give rise 
to the controversies of the future are care- 

fully pointed out. Upon the whole, the 

book may be recommended to American 
students with very little reservation. It is 
not intended for the use of lawyers whoare 
engaged in arguing constitutional ques- 
tions, although it will undoubtedly be cited 
as an authority, but, in the words of Dr. 

v. Holst, “‘the juniors and seniors of the 
colleges, and perhaps even the students of 
the law schools, may find it quite a handy 
guide in the pursuit of their studies on the 
public law of their country.” Perhaps it 
may be still more useful to those who are 
neither students nor lawyers, but who have 
an enlightened curiosity as to the nature 
and tendencies of the Constitution under 
which they live. After an introductory 
chapter upon the genesis of the Constitu- 
tion, the several paragraphs of that instru- 
ment are successively taken up for comment. 
As an appendix the Constitution itself is 
printed with notes referring to the pages at 
which the comments are to be found. It is 
thus easy to refer to any topic, even with- 
out the aid of the index. After the com- 
mentary upon the Federal Constitution, 
an extended and, upon the whole, 
very lucid exposition is given of the consti- 
tutional and general law of the separate 
states. This maze is, however, almost too 
intricate to be threaded in such a book, and 
we should have been glad, had it been pos- 
sible, to devote the space occupied by this 
subject to a fuller treatment of some of the 
great doctrines of the federal compact. We 
can heartily agree with the author, how- 
ever, in his policy of spending no time in 
threshing over the worn-qut straw of the 
questions of secession and slavery under our 
Constitution. They are not only dead but 
they afford almost no practical suggestions 
for the future. The problems that will en- 
gage the attention of constitutional lawyers 
hereafter, are of an entirely different char 

acter. Still, as we observe the centralizing 
tendency advancing steadily, we may be 
obliged to turn again to the arguments 
of the strict constructionists. We have 
not space to examine critically any 
of the positions of the author, although 
we must say that, so far as our examination 
has extended, we have been struck with the 
accuracy not only of his statements of facts, 
but also of his political judgment. It is cer- 
tainly surprising that a foreigner should 
understand so well the spirit as well as the 
form of our institutions, and it is highly 
gratifying to have our complicated system 
explained to foreigners by a scholar so able 
and so sympathetic as Dr. v. Holst. It is 
impossible to resist a feeling of mingled 
pride and humility as we survey the elabo- 
rate structure that he revea!s to us—pride in 
the wisdom of our forefathers that formed 
the plan, and in that of their successors 
that developed it, and humility before the 
vast forces of society that in their obedience 
to the higher law of Providence, have so far 
seemed to be controlled by human foresight. 
The work of our hands has been established; 
but aswe contemplate our vast territory, 
and theswarms of population that are flying 
to possess it, we feel that no written device 
of man can be sufficient to give permanent 
direction to such mighty impulses. Yet, so 
faras human judgment extends, we may 
say that under no other constitution could 
such results have been obtained, and that 
the path of safety is the path of conserva- 
tism. 


....Prof. G. Stanley Hall, writes a highly 
commendatory introduction to F. A. Cas- 
pari’s translation of Dr. Paul Radestock’s 
Habit, and its Importance in Education. 
Dr. Radestock is well known in Germany, 
where he has shown a striking ability to 
cover a wide field of psychological investi- 
gation with his research and reading, and 
to reproduce its substance in systematic 
form. It is an advantage for English 
readers that he is also familiar with the 
English physiological psychologists, and 
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on that account his statements are more in- 
telligible when translated into our lan- 
guage. The fundamental position of this 
treatise is the assertion of the value of habit 
in education. Dr. Radestock’s view of this 
subject is based on the modern physiologi- 
cal psychology, which he accepts fully, but 
not in the materialistic sense. which he is 
careful to reject. He says (page 11): 

“We need not at all embrace the materialistic 

view which looks upon those physical processes 
as ‘the only things in actual existence,’ and upon 
thought asa ‘secretion of the brain,’ for every 
clear and calm consideration will recognize the 
shallowness of such views.” 
He says further of Biichner’s position in 
Kraft und Stoff that it is as fallacious as 
the saying just quoted from Cabanis, and 
“contradicts the law of the preservation of 
forces reigning in material nature.’”’ He 
quotes further Wundt’s criticism on maté& 
rialism: 

“It does not recognize that inner experience 

has the priority of all outer knowledge, that the 
objects of the outer world are ideas which were 
developed within us, according to psychological 
laws, and that, above all, the conception of mat- 
ter is an entirely hypothetical idea upon which 
we base the phenomena of the physical world 
in order to understand their changing forms 
and play.” 
The author assumes a free-will into his sys- 
tem, and though the manual is too techni- 
cal in its character, and too closely con- 
nected with the psychological facts on which 
it rests to leave much space for on the func- 
tion of religion in education, stillit is recog- 
nized emphatically and a place of adequate 
importance prepared for it. We note with 
satisfaction inthis remarkable treatise that 
the author isnot so absorbed in assigning 
its place in education to the formation of 
habit as to be carried over into one-sidedness, 
or to have forgotten the abuses of his princi- 
ple which led Rousseau to reject it alto- 
gether. Hence we find in this book an as- 
sertion of the value of change and of a prin- 
ciple, which we may call occasionalism, as 
something which is not to be overlooked in 
the training of a beingin whose life freedom 
and independence are to play so great a 
part. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 65 
cents.) 


..Nothing from Alexander Bain was 
ever commonplace or wanting in pithy 
force. The Messrs. Appleton bring out two 
volumes fresh from his pen, which, what- 
ever their shortcomings in other respects, 
go far to raise the study of rhetoric and Eng- 
lish composition, from the dull platitude it 
becamein the schools to the gate of power 
which every young student feels that it 
should be. Professor Bain’s English Com- 
position and Rhetoric is not anew book 
except in the revised and enlarged form, 
which has just been published, and in its 
connection with the entirely new volume 
On Teaching English, which is designed by 
the author to go with the previous manual 
and furnish the teacher and student with 
more detailed examples and closer critical 
studies than could be introduced into the 
Rhetoric. Both these volumes show the 
effect of the twenty years of additional ex- 
perience as a teacher which have passed 
over the author since he began with his 
Rhetoric. They are done in the new 
method of teaching, and represent the mod- 
ern theory, both of prose and poetry. 
In them both rhetoric ceases to be 
merely a formal art, but is placed in 
inspiring connection with the vital ele- 
ments of power in writing. Bain’s analysis 
of position in the sentence, and of the ele- 
ments of prose as well as of poetry, will 
alone signalize the work, and make it one 
which cannot be omitted by the English 
student. We hold to this opinion in spite 
of the many and serious criticisms which 
have been made on both of these manuals, 
particularly the last. We shall not under- 
take to defend Bain’s analysis of poetry, nor 
to maintain that a student would get any 
help from it at all. He is deficient in criti- 
cal insight, and has little or no standing as 
a literary critic in the large sense of the 
word. But for technical analysis, for that 
very important part of education which 
consists in taking a thing to pieces and not- 
ing all there is in it, Professor Bain deserves 
what we have said of him. These remarks 
apply as well to the second volume On 
Teaching English. Both are published by 
the Messrs. Appleton & Co. (Rhetoric, 
$1.40. On Teaching English, $1.25). 


..In the revision of his Lowell Lectures, 
now published under the title of His Star 
in the East, a Study of the Early Aryan 
Religions, the Rev. Leighton Parks, Rec- 
ter of Emmanuel Church, Boston, takes a 
strong hold of his subject. The lectures 
as a whole have a more definite Christian 
end than would have been suited to the 
Course fer which they were originally de- 
signed, but which they have received 





* 

in preparation for publication. Mr. Parks 
frankly disclaims for himself the char- 
acter of an original Hindu scholar, but 
he would have gained little in the way of 
preparation for the task he set himself had 
he beensuch. The authoritative sources of 
information are ample, and he has explored 
them with diligence and intelligence. His 
lectures meet a need which is beginning to 
be felt seriously. The wide interest in Bud- 
dhism and the vague impression of its com- 
parative relations’to Christianity make 
studies of this kind highly opportune. Mr. 
Parks goes about his work in the right way, 
with fearless frankness, with sympathetic 
appreciation enough to carry him into the 
heart of the religions he proposes to study, 
and yet, on the other hand, without at all 
impairing his Christian insight. He is botha 
bold and an advanced thinker on theological 
subjects, and in these lectures puts himself 
in a line with the best thought of the living 
Church. What he has to say in the two 
closing lectures, which we assume are writ- 
ten for the published edition, his remarks 
on the effect the ‘‘ perversion of the Gospel” 
has had on its progress and his hints and 
observations as to its future, form the fitting 
conclusion of an unusually meritorious vol- 
ume. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


.. We are glad to find that Dr. J. S. But- 
ler, of Hartford, so long the Superintendent 
of the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane 
and for many years identified with the work 
of such asylums, is using the closing years of 
his life in presenting some of the results of his 
long experience. His recent treatise on The 
Curability of the Insane (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1887) is a very valuable contribution. 
He early advocated a separation of the 
chronic insane from the more acute cases— 
the growing conviction that chronic cases 
can be put to better use than to form a part 
of the hospital treatment of recent cases is 
fully emphasized in the book. Still more 
important is his insistence upon individual- 
ism in the care of those afflicted ones. He 
shows not only the secret of his own excel- 
lent success but how indispensable it is that 
every acute case be taken in hand with sym- 
pathy, with individual knowledge, and with 
an effort to bring the mind of the physician 
into control or direction of that of the pa- 
tient. On an average it is probable that 
the medical attendant should spend a half- 
hour each day with every patient that has 
been less than a year in charge unless recov- 
ery is plainly progressing. We wish the 
sentiments and the practice of this short 
treatise could be inwrought into the very 
life of every asylum superintendent and at- 
tendant in the land.. Then as never before 
would be seen “‘ the curability of Insanity.” 
We believe in the man and in the book, and 
trust that the latter will fall into the hands 
of all those interested in the care of the 
insane. The recent Ward’s Island investi- 
gation in this city add great force to this 
book, 


.... The Home Book compiled and edited 
by John H. Vincent, of Chautauqua, as- 
sisted py Miss Josephine Pollard, is a large 
and striking volume in quarto form designed 
to be a kind of home library for purposes 
serious, recreative, educative and diverting. 
It is compiled “for very little people, their 
brothers and sisters, their mothers and 
teachers.”’ It opens with an expansive por- 
trait of the editor for the frontispiece, and 
includes in its contents a progressive mis- 
cellany, which begins with inventions for 
the nursery, passes next into a primary 
treatise on grammar, relapses into rhymes, 
jingles, songs, stories, candy-making, etc., 
etc., until solid ground is reached once 
more in a short treatise on candy-making. 
It isa book of proverbs, puzzles, toys and 
games. It treats of geography, manners 
and railways. It contains a brief epitome 
of Bible history, a Life of Christ, a kind of 
youth’s theology, a collection of hymns, a 
‘*Garland of Stories,” a summary of classicai 
mythological stories, another of ‘‘Wonder 
Stories,” a good, strong valedictory and an 
index. (Phillips & Hunt.) 


..The Influence of Clothing on Health 
(Cassell & Co.), shows the exactness and 
study of an expert. Professor Treves, asan 
anatomist and a surgeon, has been so im- 
pressed with the relation of Clothing and 
Health and with the various deformities and 
disabilities resulting from wrong clothing 
and wrong methods of wearing it, that he 
has acurately inyestigated his subject. We 
have read each chapter with great interest. 
Instead of mere opinion and advice, we have 
facts and arguments. We have never read 
more convincing demonstrations of the evils 
of waist-burdened clothing, of tight-lacings, 
and of ill-adapted shoes. While very re- 
spectful to fashion and reasonable in his 
reflections, he shows enough as to present 
abuses to lead us to wish that some of his sen- 
tences might be printed alongside of the 





fashion plates. We commend the book as a 
contribution to sanitary knowledge. 


--The Sanitary Science Club of Boston, 
through its editors, Ellen Richards and 
Marion Talbot has issued a most excellent 
treatise for housekeepers on Home Sanita- 
tion (Ticknor & Co). It takes up the sub- 
jects of Situation of the House and Care of 
the Cellar, Drainage and Plumbing, Venti- 
lation, Heating, Lighting, Furnishing, 
Clothing, Food and Drink, and Sanitary 
Workfor Women. Each topicis treated ina 
clear and pleasing style and with admira- 
ble selection and good judgment. The 
questions asked in connection with most of 
the chapters are well chosen and very sug- 
gestive. We know of no better manual to 


ana in the hands of any one who has a 
ome and who would make of it a place of 
neatness, attractiveness and health. 


.-Mr. Peter Henderson has prepared 
and published a new and greatly enlarged 
edition of his standard Practical Floricul- 
ture. It is a guide for the amateur and pro- 
fessional florist, and is written down to 
date. In addition to the fifty-six chapters 
devoted to every possible plan of cultivation 


of flowering and ornamental plants, the 
author has added a fifty-seventh on the cul- 

ture of grape-vines under glass. The man- 
ual treats of all the accessories of flower cul- 
ture and a large number of collateral top- 
ics. (O. Judd Co. $1.50.) 


..-An excellent collection of classical 
English readings for young readers is 
Twilight Thoughts: Stories for Children 
and Child-Lovers, by Mary S. Claude, ed- 
ited by Mary L. Avery, and introduced in 
an admiring preface by Matthew Arnold. 
The stories are fables which turn on the 
ere of Nature and have a plenty 


point. They are simple, graceful, 
fal of a poet’s love of life in the open air, 
and written in the perfection of an En — 
pe hed for young readers. (Ginn & Co., 


.-The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have 
a collection of spoken and unspoken ser- 
mons by George MacDonald, under the title 
of God’s Words to His Children, with a 
brief biographic notice of the author. 


These sermons will be found to ss that 

- pathetic quality which is the unfailin 
charm of Mr. MacDonald, while their hig 
literary finish and vigor will make them at 
all times refreshing to read. 


in 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, the Bos- 
tonian, whose little novel, ‘‘A Child of the 
Century,’ is among the brightest of the re- 
cent hundred light stories, has been a trai- 
tor—on dit—to the Hub, and satirized its 
wsthetic and other pretensions in a sketch 
presently to be published there. 


..-The beautiful Shakespeare memorial 
lately presented to the town of Stratford-on- 
Avon by Lord Ronald Gower has been 
gladly accepted by the municipality, and is 
a new addition to its tributes to the poet, 
well worthy of admiration. The trophy is 
composed of life-size statues of the leading 
personages in Shakespeare’s best works, 
with himself in their midst, and the concep- 
tion is spoken of as natural and poetic. 


..The Art Review for August, Septem- 
ber and October of this year will appear as 
a triple number, with three times the text 
of a single month’s issue, as well as much 
choice illustrative material. The price of 
the Review has been advanced to one dollar 
a number, and it is announced that four 
etchings only will be issued during the year, 
instead of the monthly etchings, while five, 
instead of four photogravures will be given 
each month. 





. Chicago criticism on literature, as on 
the fine arts or music, is generally most in- 
dividualized when it is most vague'and glit- 
teringly general. One newspaper commen- 
tator there, alluding to George Parsons 
Lathrop’s play of ‘ Elaine” remarks that 
“To him who has but a shadow of manhood 
in his soul a performance of ‘ Elaine’ comes 
as anoble joy, in which Poesy and Love, the 
elevation of the drama and manly worth, 
tears and ideals, come in oe | har- 
mony.” 


.. The new translation of the Odyssey by 
William Morris, is badly scarified by Lon- 
don book-critics and Greek scholars, who 
assert that it is utterly un-Greek in its spirit. 
The opening lines are an alarming begin- 
ning. Would anybody recognize the trans- 
lation, as ever Homer, when Mr. Morris 
writes: 

“Tell nae on of the Shifty, the man who wan- 
er 

After the Holy Burg, Troy-town, he had wasted 
with war 

He saw the towns; of menfolk, and the minds of 
men did he learn, 

As he warded his life, in the world, and his fel- 
lowfarers’ return. 

.-The Literary World (Boston) has 
much reason in its asseveration that the 





notable over-praise and silly laudation of 
more or less clever work (especially dia- 
lectic work) by Southern writers is due to 
Northern puffings and Northern indiscre- 
tion. We cannot indorse its views as to the 
tales of Thomas Nelson Page; for Mr. 
seems to us a genuinely valuable addi 

to the ranks of those utilizing distinctive 
Southern material for sketches, and his 
sketches have not been raved about in so 
ridiculous a disproportion to their signifi- 
one i Shose — Ca “The Brother to 
iaclaaee Miss M ere. olewer little 
novel *‘ Across the asm’’ another; and it 
is quite true that, to make matters more 
vexatious, the careful studies of Richard 
Malcolm Johnson have not obtained quite 


the recognition their general superiority as 
portraiture merits Soc thems. - . 


.-A singularly professional and enter- 
taining little amateur newspaper, The 
Acorn, is published, to quote from its pages, 
“as a boy’s diversion,’ by Edwin L. Turn- 
bull, a young lad of Baltimore, who seems 
to number a considerable selection: of liter . 


ary men and women among his obliging per- 
sonal acquaintance. corn ow- 
ever, more than merely its editor’s “‘diver- 


sion’’—for it is published in aid of a peeren 
and thereby deserves extra 

among strangers. Miss Edith M. 
contributes the leading poem to its current 
number—entitled ‘“‘The Stone Book.” 


.-In regard to the letter discussion of 
‘“Where ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was written,”’ 
by Mrs. Stowe, Oliver Johnson states that 
Brunswick, Me., was the place, and his 
brief account,looks decidedly conclusive. 


“My authority for this,” he says, “is a lady 
sitting before me asI write, to whom Mrs. Stowe 
herself read the major portionof the great 
novel while it was yet in manuscript. She was 
a resident of Brunswick down to the time when 
the work ap in book form. Sw tly, 
when Mr. Stowe was called toa professorship at 
Andover, the bey ol nf to that place and 
to the house just destroyed by fire. Towns 
licly stated at = ae and ist probably true that 
the house was ae for out of the 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ There it was, { presum = 
that * Dred,’ * The Minister's Wooing,’ and other 
books of Mrs. Stowe’s were written. ‘The ere, too, 
she compiled the famous ‘Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ wherein the accuracy of that immortal 
work as apicture of the worst features of slay- 
ww, wae vindicated by proofs strong as Holy 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Select Library ¢ the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the bristien aor Edited a 
Taille Schaff, ° D., 14x 4. 

Volume Vv. Buftalor Tine Christian Titera 
CED Ge ance ccc cccccegcopccesoncosssenssedsehenen 
My Beautiful Lady. Nelly Dale. B 
Woolner, R.A. 556x584, pp. 191. 
ssell & Co 








Thomas 
ew York: 
Brother Against Brother; or, The T 

Se ae By John R. Musick. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co 
Atepement. Review of “Atonement and Law.” 
By 8, G . Burney, D.D., LL.D. pp. 229. 
Nashvilie, Tenn.: : Cuniberiand Pres yeorian 
Publishing PEE Minn=+.cncccnse <ghevinntcadetenon 


The Lota: p4 sock the bags 


Minnie Xie pp. i 
delphia: ‘ian ication sae. 


Tees Girl's Lad *, Famous K-09 y ly dia 
Hoyt Farm xi, 495. New ork: 
Thomas Y. Crowell benonanena=abend aahane’ 
Th Bement of oper: Analysis. + awe il- 
pyes, 
oore & eee Bees ere 
of New Sweden ane Oper ser Poems. B 
rthur Peterson. U. iv, 1 138. 
Lae ps hae Estanioy inate sry hy bocsobesd 
Essays and Lea a Note Book 
George Eile.” Fuge pp. aes New ‘Yor 
Harper & 


. New York: E. & J. B. ¥. 


The Broken oaocg By W.J. Epox Little, Lary 4 
P p. vill, 263 ou 


bel Universal. P. 6x5, x 
Boston: Tetnor &< eis occcereec 7 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Te are cordially invited to ad- 





dress us upon any matter pertaining to 

School-books. If a different book is de- 
sired in your classes, advise us and learn what 
we publish on the subject—our prices, terms 
etc. Books sent for examination are return- 
able if not adopted. 





‘* The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 


White’s Industrial Drawing 


REVISED, 


For schools. The most important books ever 
published on the subject. Already adopted in 
many important cities. Write for particulars. 





SWINTON’S Readers, Spellers, 
Niet Histories. 

RO ‘NSON ’S Mathematics. 

BP ENCERIAN COvr Y-BOOKS. 

SMITH’S Physiology and Hygiene. 

HUNT’S Pew 

School Dictionaries. 

GRAY’S Botanies, DANA’S Geologies, 
Ager 9 ¥’S Chemistry and Philosophy, 
etc. 

Our BRIEF DESCRIPTI VE LIST free to 

reag: 
any oe ant 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers 


753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
149 Wabash Avers Chicago. 


THE BARGAIN BO nt Dew store. 


Send tor pus Cotstogye ot old 
beral te: 


Geogra- 








velously low prices. to libraries. High 
ric pal fi for old apt. McwALE. ROHDE & High 
Courtlandt St., N. Y. 





BORK ARENTS Fz cua cas 
eRe dear 





wErerarhy ian 
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we baju ang 
| RAND, MNALLY &CO.'S 


Superbly 
Bound in Mo- 
CO, Full Gilt Edg- 
+8, or English Cloth. 

lor SampleSheets 
und Descriptive Cir- 
: ‘ulars, address the 
Jontinental Pub. Co. 

CHICAGO, 
Eastern Office, 
$23 BROADWAY 

N.Y. 
. Salesmen 
Wanted. 


Senp for the Catalogae of Books of 
ROBERT CARTER “< BROTH EK, 
530 Breedway. New York, 
DEN & FAXO 
newsps>ii R ADVERT TRY AGENTS, 
GS West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


1 Advertisers Best Service for the money. Send 
» for estimates to Goff's Bureau of 


Advertising, died Nassau Street. New York 


EYELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
P T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 
SEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


24 and 296 Washington Street. Boston, Mass., for the 
‘owest st rates tes in au pa pe rs. 






to an address, “a co y of. our new BAR 
GA CATALOGUE for 1887; 
SENT pS the largest assortment of 
standard BOOKS of every description 
offered by any Booksellers in America. 
All for sale AT GREAT REDUC- 
FREE TIONS from Regular Prices, send 
your aceres 8On & postal card to 
= & LAURIAT, 
_ 301-305 Waskingeon Street, Boston, 


Bible Looking-Glass. 


A wonderful book that agents will do well to 
inquire about. For payee and terms, apply 
to BRADLEY & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
and Publishers, 66 N. th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EWSPAPER AD ERTISING. 

es, ° 

@. P. ROWELL 8 C6.'G Spruce Street N. Y. 
‘SHE H, P, HUBBARD CO, 

Are Judicious Rdwont is RA ent and Experts. 

NEW | HAVE SONN, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S Ey on Year. 


HAKPRER'S BAZA ke “ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROP 

rHAKPFR' s CATALOGU im will be sent by ma 
on receipt of nine 


HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N, Y. 


“Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper 


LL f. PODRIDA, or a well digested M E- 
OX GE, being Cdds and Ends No. %, selected 














om ‘aoe L iterary .tunk Shop" of A.S.C Mark, o4 Park 
w, New Lork City, now ready. 
Also, a Catalogue of several hand School Books. 
MUSIC. 


HARVEST. 
A Service of Thanksgiving 


FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Selected and arranged by J. R. MURRAY, 
CONTAINING 

Beautiful Music and Service, 
Choice Responses and Recitations, 


Patriotic Hymns, etc., ete. 


Price, 5 cents each, or 0 cents a dozen by mail post- 
paid; $4.00 a hundred by express not prepaid. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





_ EDUCATION. 


EST TEACHERS. AMERICAN 


AND FOREIGN, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Skilled Teachers ey ely with positions. 
Circulars of G free to Parents. 
School Property het T nd so! 
School and Kir en Matertal, me. 
J.W.SCHEMERHORN & So wast ldth Street, N. Y. 
For Sabha 


ABBOT ACADEMY “Taaies: 


The fiftty-ninth year opens on Tpereday, September 
Yth. For catalogues apply to W. F. ApEn. for ad- 
mission, io Miss PHTLENA MCK&EN, Principal. An- 
dover, Mass. 


ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Thirty-seventh year begins September 6th, 1887. 
For circulars or special information, 
Address 
Horace E. Smura, LL.D., Dean, 
Albany, N. Y. 





LEXANDRE a sas Military Posrs- 
Alege phot Whute Piaing NY. Principal 0. 


on REST Teaches ERS address, Teachers 
rative Association, 170 State St., Chicago, 

ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
DEEN’S Scnooy BULLETIN 
BAYNCY? syrecess may be depe ended 
on to furnish suitabl bers wend to inform no 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1700 Green Street. 


MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
FOR BOARDING AND DaY PUPILS. 








HOUGHTON 


CLINTON. N 
Passed. 


SEMINARY | . 


ay dvantages unsur. 
fees 
AG BENEDICT, A.M. 


HOWARD, OLLEGIATE , INBTI- 


coaleae 17 cima Ad ge MAO. CON RO,Prin- 
cipal,or B. B. HOWARD, sec’y, w Bridgewater, Mass. 


N N BALL FOUSERERPSIS, N. Y. 
ys Girls Bow "School of the best class. For 


5 ee 
ye: ys 
course. 














Its aim ts to hel me accurate thinkers 
and cultured | talligont women. Post Graduate 
Courses a a specialty. European Vacation Tours. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.F isk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


MISS ANNE HATHAWAY BROWN’S 
Boarding as nd Day School for Girls, 715 and 
787 Euclid Avenue, proveems, Ohio. Fall term begins 
September 21st, Ise 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


For Circular address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY. 


Three Departments. Six Courses. yor to both 
sexes. young Ladies’ Home. The seve aluseumn. 
Astronemion a haw Elegan 

‘all Term, Se; tember ist. yr #y at 
marlinvilte, n. Rey. E. L. HURD, D.D., President. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Ze» su 


women. Buildings unsurpassed. Twenty-five acres— 
twelve in grove; lake for rowing an skating. Classi- 
cal aud general course of study; also preparatory and 
RINGSB For circulars and tnission apply to J. D. 

INGSBURY, Treasurer, Bradford, Mass. 


BRYANT. SCHOOL, pose tetas, xx, 


RIMARY. INTERME 
PA BIMEN NTS. One of the finest School pro Mies Tn 
eU. roximity to the country my & = late 
William’ ou en Ls? ant. Fall term oj E- 
TELYOU & HINDs, Prineipa 


~Saapaaaenee A Boarding School for 
Girls, Betiishem, Penn. Twentieth year. Opens 
September Ith. — F I, WALSH, Principal. 


‘we <3 COLEMAN NATIONAL B IIo 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark, N.J. 
Open sil the year. Best course of Busi- 
Training. Best facilities. Pleas- 
anteat location. Lowest rates. Shortest 
time. Most highly recommended. Write 
for Catena 6 and be convinced. 
____-H, COLEMAN, Preat, — 


CROTON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


Croton on Hudson, N. Y. Superior advantages. Mod- 

















erate charges. 


A NEW SCHOOL. 


Thirty miles from New York with NEW FEATURES. 
Order prograin and picture 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappagua,N.Y. 


CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
College, i will Deals Sout and ry Courses. Seventy- 
fourth year will begin Sept. 8th, 1387. Send for Cata 
logue to the Principal, Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M., 
Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


TIVHE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
PAUL, GARDE Seo L. 1.» 
ye unusual advantages me e way of accommo- 








emies. Chemical Laborator eee in its appoint. 
ments. 16 teachers employ . Military system under 
U.S. Army Officer. For further particulars and 
terms, address CHAS. STURTEVAN MOORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Master. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, — 


Clinton, Oneida Co,, N. Y. For Young leties. 
Opens Sept 7th. Rev. C. W. HAWLEY, A.M., Prin 


{HELTENHAM ACADEMY, CHELTEN HILLS, 
J ae gg Seventeenth year. Fine buildings 
and unds. res boys for college or bus’ 
Rest ont masters. Piilitary, drill, Sym Terms, 
$500. For cetaloque address Hecter, Rav 3. 
CLEMENTS, D.D. comakertown, P. O., 


REW LADIE+*’ SEMINARY, Carrel, N.Y. 
hg! opens east M4. Healthful, homelike,” thor- 
ough. Lilustrated circular. Gso. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Boarding School for Young Men and Bo Opens 
Wednesday, Sept. Mth. Address, ecidlionas 
“e. A. FAIRCHILD. _ 


VREEHOL D INSTITU TE, Freehold, N. J. 
year. Topases ysand young men for aaa 
a “ae any College or Scientific School. kw 
bo: incipal privately. Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS, A. im 
neipa’ 














MI ss GILM AN’S 


Home and Day Scheel at 44 I Rutland aware, 
Boston, Mase.. will reope 2th, | 


GANNETT. I INSTITUTE Faces 


Sept rw! f Senen I. The Thwty-sor 
* begins W ed., § . For Circular apply — 
Rev. Gee Gannett Ai. “tb Chester San Boston. Maas 


a HE MISSES GRAHAM 


1" re-open aon! nealay, October 
HPT "VENUE New York. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Willlamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. Propara- 
tory school for boys. 46th year ¥, Thursday Pree 
Lith. For catalogues address GE F. MILLS, Prin 
LENWOOD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Matawan, N. ta ew York and Loos Branch R. 
R.) Prepares for rm ness or for any College or Sci- 
entific Bohost. Primary, Intermediate and Academic 
nasium and Assembly 
5 ORE e I RICE, A.M., Principal. _ 
IGHL axe MILITARY ACADEMY— 
Worcester. Mass. ins its 42nd year, Sept. —_, 
87. Boys fitted for Bus ness, Scientific School: ls an 
Colleges. C. B. METCALY, A. M., (TE 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Re-cpens Wedneotey ¢ evening, September 14th. 
Address, . HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, 


Programs of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October 1st, 1887, 


to Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special 
Students will be sent on application. 























osteean AMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


Pine Plains, N. R : eee IA TTISEe Te both 
es. Reopens Sane Mth. Send for circular. 


EVEN GABLES, BRIDGETON, N. J.— 
Fourteenth your ! MRS. WESCOTT’s Boardia, 
School tor Foun 1. ac ~. pares for —— or 
any college d spring water, tennis and 
boating, gymnasium — sun parlor. Circulars on 
application. 


South Jersey Institute Pseens*: 
Hae Fete nadine Sere Mh, Bath Semen. Breparen tor 
’ Music, Art, Military Drill. H. kK. TRASK, Principal. 











MISS MITTLEBERGER 
and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0, 


Reopens September 22d. 1887. All departments in 
= of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 





AKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, THE OAK 
A thorough Preparatory School for Girls. Third 
year October Ist. Resident native l’'rench and Ger- 
man teachers. Special or Ae lw - culture. 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR DELICA For Circu- 
lars add THE MISSES. FARRINGTON, 
THE OAKS, LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


$ $300 MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for both 





sexes, Concord ville, Pa. Instruction thor- 

Students prepared for college or business. Back- 

woe pupils privately tutored. Special care to little 
boys. no extras. JOS. SHORTLIDGE. A.M., Prin. 





SEND for Catalogue to the Mystic Valley Institute 
— Bridge, Conn. h sexes. Twentieth year. 
dress. J. K. BUCKLYN LL.D. 





WASHINGTON, D.C, 


M’DONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL, 


a Massachusetts Ave. and Seventeenth Street. 

Engiteh and French Boarding and tom ool of 

he ighest order for young ladies and little girls. 

res for Wellesley College. Superior advanta- 

n Music and Modern Languages. Fifth year be- 

pnd September 21th, For circulars or informa- 
tion, apply to the Sm, MISS ANNA ELLIs. 


OHIO, CINCINNATI, WALNUT HILLs. 

Miss Nourse will reopen her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, Sept. 27th, 1867. 
Pupils may take special work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. 

HOME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER 
BO YS,—Montclair, N.J., near N. Y.City. Home-like. 
healthful, thorough. Rev. WM. A. NEW BOLD,Box 201, 


N. E. PUREAD oF EDUCATION. Hiram 
Orcutt, Manager, 3 Som ~ ton, “supplies 
teachers with desirable dL and schoais of every 
grade with good te teachers. Send for circulars. 
OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
SING SING ON THE HUDSON, 
Reopens Sept. 20th. Sarah M. VanVieck, A. M. 
Principal. Classical and scientific Courses. Spec 
advantages in Literat’ ture, Art and 3 lusic. Beautiful 
and healthful location. For XR padres, 
R ve F. B. DWIGHT. Sing ‘Sing, N N. -¥. 


‘OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 
Pemeves > os from Chestnut St., Philadel — to 
pee ye cious country seat of JAY OKE 
wilt begin its th irty-eightk year, Wednesday, Septeun- 
ber 2st For clreulars, apply to PRiN' PALS, Ogontz, 














Principals. En.critus Principals. 
Miss FRANCES F. BENNETT, Miss i. i BONNEY, 
“ SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. A. DILLAYE. 





ENNINGTON SEMINARY FOR BOTH 
sexes, Pennington midwa: + _— 
tween New York and Philadelphia. & Forty-nine y 
Comfort, health, morals and thorough instruction. 
Write for catalogue, ietter uf Dr. McCosh and testi- 
monials. THOS. HANLON, A.M., D.D., Pr 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


OF THE 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
circulars and £ formation. appl No. 9 UNI- 


For 
VERSITY PLACE. - (former: ~ oy Theological 
Seminary building): 





‘TORONTO LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


82 W gilestey St., late €0 Gloucester, Toronto, Canada 
Building heated by steam. English, Latin, Greek,. 
French. German, Music, Drawing and Paintin — a 
Literary Department in charge of specials. Beaut 
ful location. Wall term begins September 7th. For: 
circulars, etc., ap ly. 

, miss Mi MA Att SON, 82 Wellesley St., Toronto.. 


“Yuen COLLEGE OF LAW. fa! erm be 


For circulars address H. Booth, Chicago, Ill. 


University of Nebraska 


T LINCOLN. 

IRVING J. MANATT. PH.D., LL.D., Chancellor 
Next Term Opens September 15th. 
FIVE FULL COURSES leading to degrees, viz.: Clas- 
sical, Literary, Scientitic, Engineering, Agricultural. 
Two’ years preparatory course, Elementary course 
in Agriculture, chotce instruction in art and music. 
Strong faculties, splendid equipments for scientific 
work, geen library. All departments open to both 

uition free except in fine arts. Expenses very 
low. Remunerative employment for agricultural 
students. Por catalogues or further jnformation, ad- 


~‘ UPSON SEMINARY 


FOR BOYS AND bs OUNG MEN, ry for Co}l- 
lege or oe Re i x-President Ry 4 


Nale College uyler, Brooklyn. addre 
HEN 40N, Principal: New Preston, Litchfield 
County, Conn. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN 

THREE undergraduate courses ot study, » Classical, 
Latin-scientitic, and Scientitic. The work of the last 
two years mostly elective. Post-graduate courses in 
various departments of literature and science. 

Free tuition for worthy stuaents who need pecs - 
niary assistance. Twelve com eo Scholarant 
varying in amount from $50 to $155, annually awa 
in each class. 

Ladies admitted to equal privileges with gentlemen. 

Examination for admission Wednesday, September 








For further information address 
JOHN M. VAN VLECK, Acting President. 
WEST, WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for young Ladies. Opens Sept. 26th. Is provided 


for giving a superior education int Cc remiats, Eclectic - 


and Preparatory Departments; also in Music end Art. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Wainut St., Philada.. 





WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES; 


FULL COLLES TATE ad, C4 Lay * supe a 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location beautiful 
and healthful. Session begins September 14th, 
1 7. gout for catalo; 

. FRISB E. D.D.. President. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 





n ces. Send for pao 
larto Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 























PHILLIPS ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS, 
The 16th ear | Sept. 4th. Catalogues on a: 
plica , oviEW ANCKOFT, 
oe ee ee a ee ee Principal, | 


VIEW ACADEMY 
Po agg gy mere 
\v VER ee for Colle; Go 


vern- 





siness. Military Dri itt. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Princty 


ROCKL LAND COLLECE 


NY ACK -ON-THESHUDSO: 
a COURSE VERSITY PREPARA- 
v TORY and BUSINESS 
YOUNG | LADIES. Por Boys and Young Men. 
al teaching 





Successful School at jar rates. 

for backward pupils Art, music, m 

and telegraphy. Send for new . Next year 
opens Sept. ltth, W. B. BANNISTER, A. M., Prin, 


1s, ROCK 


PAPRESE Ee seinany FoR Vi YOUNG | LADIES, | 


ent. Superior facilities 4 Rrasic ‘ana x 
caident physician. Matt nt System of Gymnastics. 
___ Address THA HILLARD, Principal. 


WITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE’S 
Media Academy, at Media, Penn. 
(NEAR PHILADELPHIA.) 
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pd aagh - with the Principal. Teachers all 

men and graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 

University of Penna., or other first-class Colleges. 
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training. A fixed price covers every expense, even 
books. No extras except for music. No incidental ex- 
nses. No examinations for admission. New il- 
ustrated catalogue sent free x any address. 
USWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B 
(Harvard Graduate,)” Media, Penn. 


School of Medicine, | —,- 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 


Opens October 13th, 1887. 
FIFTEENTH YEAR. 





Furnishes superior facilities for thorough scientific 
and practical instruction in three and four years’ 
courses. Entrance examinations, Oct. 10th and I\th. 

Send for announcements to 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


66 Marlborough street, Boston. 








AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE term opens Sept. 7th, 1£87. For Catalogue, ad- 
dress, WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Facuity, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Proressors: John P. Gulliver, ptettons of Chris- 
pwns | to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, 
Church History; William J. Tuc? ser, Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theology; John Pheips Taylor, Biblical 
History and Oriental Archeology; J. yones Churchill 
Elocution; Geo. Harris, Systematic Theology: Edward 
¥. Hincks, Biblical Theology; George ¥. Moore, Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages. The department of New Testa- 
ment Greek will be under the care of Professors Taylor, 
Hincks and Moore. Hyde Lecturer on Foreign ifis- 
sions, Rev. A. Lawrence. Term begins September 
8th. For catalogue and other information, apply to 
EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 
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be delivered by Dr. A. C. Thompson 

on Foreign 


scholarshipe, fellowships and other pecuniary aid, ad-. 
PROFESSOR _WM. THOMPSON. 





YALE DIVINITY. SCHOOL. With the priv- 
ileges of of the University, open to every Christian 
denomination. PRO¥YESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS: Tim- 
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Eis § George P. fisher, Lewis 0. Brastow, oe £E. 
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STENOGRAPH apis legible 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price $40. 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 


_U. S.STENOGRAPH CO., ST.LOUIS,MO. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY UNION. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





TuIs Missionary Union has just closed 
an interesting session of eight days. There 
were in attendance over sixty mission- 
aries and several candidates under ap- 
pointment to the foreign work. The mis- 
sionaries were all the guests of the Thou- 
sand Island Park Association, a company 
of Christian gentlemen who have for the 
second time entertained this body with 
generous hospitality. This International 
Union comprises representatives of va- 
rious foreign missionary societies in the 
United States and Canada, connected with 
nearly all the leading denominations of 
both countries. The Episcopalians were 
conspicuous by their absence, but it is 
difficult to see what there is in the consti- 
tution or the conduct of the Union to 
which they eould object, which they could 
not cordially accept, or which would not 
be helpful and inspiring tothem. They 
would be cordially welcomed, and in com- 
ing they would but follow the example of 
their admired brethren of the Church 
Missionary Society of the Church of Eng- 
land who gladly share on equal terms in 
the Union Missionary conventions of the 
British Empire. Can they afford to stand 
aloof and take no share in this Internation- 
al Union for the promotion of the cause of 
foreign missions, the greatest and most 
characteristic work of the Church in this 
century? 

Of the seventy or so missionaries and 
candidates in attendance, all but ten or 
twelve were from the United States, and 
about twenty-five of them were women. 
The leading denominations were repre- 
sented as follows : 27 Methodists, 19 Con- 
gregationalists, 11 Presbyterians, 12 Bap- 
tists, and 1 Lutheran. The Presbyterians 
include one Dutch Reformed, and the 
Baptists one Free-will Baptist. As repre- 
sentatives of foreign fields they may be 
distributed as follows: North American 
Indians, 2; Mexico, 1; Germany, 2; Italy, 
1; Bulgaria 4,; Turkey, 6; Ceylon, 2; India, 
19; Burmah, 2; Siam, 6; Assam, 2; China, 
12; Japan, 7. 

Of the whole number some twenty-five 
are not likely to return to the foreign 
field;several have but just left their stations 
and over thirty expect to return to their 
fields before the next meeting of the 
Union. Among the most venerable vete- 
rans, all of whom had seen twenty-five 
years or more of foreign service, were 
Wm. Dean, Baptist, to Siam in 1834, 58 
years abroad; Cyrus Hamlin, of the 
American Board, Turkey, to Turkey, 
1837, 40 years; Mrs. Culbertson, Presby- 
terian, to China, 1844, 43 years; Allen 
Hazen, American Board, 1846, 25 years; 
Samuel House and wife, Presbyterian, 
Siam in 1846, 30 years; J. S. Leonard 
and wife, American Board, Turkey, 
1859, 25 years; C. A. Stanley and wife, 
American Board, 1862, 25 years; J. 
H, Stoddart, Baptist, Assam 1847, 26 
years; Jonathan Wilson, Presbyterian, 
China and Siam 1856, 31 years. These 
twelve veterans represented an aggregate 
of 378 years of labor, an average term of 
thirty-one and a half years on foreign 
ground. The whole company represented 
nearly 900 years of service in the foreign 
field, in over forty distinct missions, in 
thirteen countries, under ten societies of 
four great denominations of the two coun- 
tries of the United States and Canada. 
Three of the veterans have children in 
the foreign field, one a daughter and 
granddaughter, and six of the missiona- 
ries present were the children of mission- 
aries. 

The chief officers of the Union are the 
President, Dr. Gracey, of Buffalo, for 
seven years a Methodist missionary in 
India; the Secretary, the Rev. C. W. Park, 
for eleven years a missionary of the 
American Board in Bombay, now pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Birming- 
ham, Conn.; and the treasurer, Rev. W. 
H. Belden, for three years a missionary of 
the American Board in Bulgaria, now 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in New 
Jersey. These officers, aided by an effi- 
cient executive committee, arranged the 








program for the meetings from day to 
day with such good judgment, tact and 
appreciation of the fitness of things as to 
win the cordial approval of all. 

Each day opened with a devotional 
meeting from nine to ten A.M. ,followed by 
an hour for business. The afternoon ses- 
sion, from three to five P.M., was devoted 
tothe discussion of practical missionary 
topics opened by a paper or address of 
thirty or forty minutes, followed by five 
minute volunteer remarks. Platform 
addresses by one or more appointed speak- 
ers were the feature of the evening ses- 
sions. The meeting was held in the Park 
Tabernacle,an immense auditorium capa- 
ble of seating comfortably an audience 
of 3,000 and of holding 4,000 or more. 
The members of the Union usually occu- 
pied the platform. The afternoon sessions 
attracted a select audience of a few scores, 
and each evening an audience of some 
hundreds came to hear the platform ad- 
dresses. The morning prayer-meetings 
were conducted by Messrs, Park, Hazen, 
and others. Some of the special themes 
or thoughts of these morning hours were 
reminiscences of the early missionary 
fathers, instances of God’s faithfulness 
in caring for missionaries. their children 
and their converts, pentecostal seasons, 
Christ our example in Christian service. 
Discussions were held on, the value of 
musical training to the missionary, The 
work of higher education, simultaneous 
meetings as an agency for interesting the 
churches in missionary work, and the 
right use of money or the proper stand- 
ards and methods of Christian benevo- 
lence. These discussions were led by 
Messrs. Chandler, of Madura; Smith, of 
Ceylon; Belden, of Bulgaria and New 
Jersey, and Spear of China and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Many of the platform addresses 
of the evening sessions were of 
noteworthy interest and of permanent val- 
ue. The address of President Gracey on 
the history, the objects and the future 
possibilities of Missionary Union itself was 
very practical and suggestive. Dr. Gracey 
briefly traced the gradual growth of the 
Union during the previous four years, 
mentioned some of the improvements in 
the successive meetings, alluded graceful- 
ly to the hospitality of its entertainers, an- 
nounced an invitation to meet next year at 
Clifton Springs,and spoke of informal invi- 
tations to other places of popular resort. He 
then indicated some of the needs of the mis- 
sionary enterprise which the Union might 
help to meet—such as conference between 
foreign missionary societies by means of 
a union outlook, committed to survey the 
whole world and note special fitness of 
new fields to the various societies. He 
mentioned Dr. Leeds, of London, as an 
example of what even one individual 
might accomplish in that line. Dr. Leeds 
carefully studies the map of the whole 
world, and calls the attention of different 
societies to openings specially suited to 
them, often offering princely aid in 
starting such new enterprises. Another 
need mentioned was comparative mission- 
ary literature, or a missionary literary ex- 
change. 

Literary products of various mis- 
sions might well be interchanged and in- 
tertranslated. Some vernacular produc- 
tions of the natives themselves are even 
worthy of translation into English for use 
athome. Again,interchange of laborers,es- 
pecially natives,might sometimes be wise- 
ly made; e. g., the sending of graduates of 
one missionary college to teach in the 
schools of another mission, or of native 
ministers from Central India to labor 
among the Mohammedansin Africa. The 
Union, by the publication of its annual pa- 
pers and proceedings, may lead to the de- 
velopment of a useful type of interdenom- 
inational missionary literature, and per- 
haps to the establishment of a missionary 
periodical of that type. ‘‘No one,” said 
Dr. Gracey, in conclusion, ‘‘can say what 
may yet result from this movement in this 
pre-eminently missionary age, on the part 
of those most directly engaged in the mis- 
sionary enterprise.” 

One evening was devoted to India and 
Siam, another to China and Burmah, an- 
other to the Turkish Empire, another to 
Japan, still another to medical missions; 

hose who heard them will not soon 





forget those stirring and eloquent words 
and deeds and experiences. Davidson de- 
scribed the great revivals in Japan; Ham- 
lin recalled the exploits of the Crimean 
campaign; Lewis told the thrilling tale of 
his escape with wife and babe from the 
frenzied mobs which utterly destroyed the 
churches and other property ot the new 
Methodist mission in remotest Western 
China, scarcely more than two years ago, 
when the news of the awful Chinese riots 
in America reached that distant province 
of the Empire; and Phillips, most eloquent 
of missionary orators, moved his hearers 
to mingled tears and laughter by his inim- 
itable anecdotes of personal experience, 
flashes of wit, and bursts of impassioned 
eloquence. 

Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist Church, 
who, by virtue of his connection for sev- 
eral years witha missionary institution in 
Germany was a member of the Union, 
contributed much to the interest of the 
meetings; and his eloquent and scholarly 
sermon on Sunday morning before the 
Union and an added audience of near- 
ly 38,000 souls, wasan effort in every way 
worthy of the occasion and of his theme— 
the uplifting power of Christianity. 

Sunday afternoon was devoted to Sun- 
day-school work in foreign fields. It was 
intended chiefly for children and young 
people, large numbers of whom filled the 
front seats. Aninteresting feature of the 
meeting was the display of many idols, 
native costumes and other curiosities, 
and singing in twelve different foreign 
languages and dialects. 

The ladies spoke occasionally in the 
general meetings. One entire evening 
session was wholly occupied by them. 
Mrs. Gracey presided, and interesting ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. House, of Si- 
am, Mrs. Stanley, of China, Miss Frith, 
of India, Mrs. Belden, of Bulgaria, and 
Miss Gulick, of Japan. All were inter- 
esting, but Mrs. Stanley spoke in an en- 
viably happy vein. The anniversary of 
the Local Ladies’ Missionary Society was 
brought into the program, and a meeting 
of women, for women only, was held on 
the last day of the session. Two of the 
ablest papers of the entire series were 
those ef Belden, late of Bulgaria, but now 
a pastor at home, on the attempt to 
awaken a wissionary interest in the 
churchesof New Jersey by the method of 
miscellaneous meetings, so successfully 
used by the Church Missionary Society in 
England. This effort is toculminate next 
November. The paper will appear in the 
proceedings of the Union for the year, 
and is worthy of careful study. It is very 
suggestive of what might easily be ac- 
complished if the churches would only 
seriously apply themselves to the prob- 
lem of evangelizing the whole world. Dr. 
Spears’s discussion of the money question 
was equally practical and thorough; 
and yet could all be summed up in the one 
exhortation of Paul to the Corinthians, to 
lay by them in store on the first day of 
the week according as God had prospered 
them. Startling illustrations of selfish 
worldliness on the part of rich Christians 
and rich churches at home were brought 
out in the consideration of the subject— 
such as the man who had just paid $800 
for his daughter’s ball dress, declaring 
himself too poor to give even ten dollars 
to foreign missions; the pastor who would 
not let a missionary address the ladies of 
his church because he wished every cent 
of their gifts to go to refurnishing the 
church parlors, or the church which on 
getting, quite unnecessarily, a new clock 
or other articles of furniture voted to take 
the money out of the usual contributions 
to foreign missions. 

The general tone of remark, however, 
in the meetings and in private conversa- 
tion was most kindly and charitable to all. 
Scarcely an allusion was even inciden- 
tally made to current theological discus- 
sions. It was evident that missionaries 
when by themselves have more profitable 
business to attend to and are less con- 
cerned for their own and each others’ 
theological theories than many home pas- 
tors seem to be. 

No one attracted more attention or was 
listened to again and again with more 
eager interest than the venerable Dr. Ham- 
lin, and no utterance of his was more apt 

nd characteristic than the remark ina 





speech advocating the election of the sec- 
retaries of the missionary societies to 
honorary membership in the Union, ‘I 
always loved the secretaries, hut I never 
feared them. Perfect love casteth out 
fear.” 


» 
> 





THE Salvation Army has a very large 
force in India, no fewer than fifty workers 
having been sent out at one time, recently, 
Major Tucker, who is in charge of the army 
in India, says experience has taught them 
that concentration is most effectual in that 
vast empire. The officers live as the natives 
do, and speak only to natives. They soon 
learn the language, especially as it is made 
the language of prayer. Says Mr. Tucker: 

“We are bridging the chasm that has hitherto 
yawned between the English and natives in 
India. The English despise the native habits, 
the native resents English arrogance. Thus it 
is that between the'two there is no bond of un- 
ion. Weare creating that bond. The natives 
are learning with amazement to recognize the 
fact that there are English who, for sheer love 
of their souls, are ready to cease to be English 
in order to meet them as brothers on common 
ground, and to most of the natives it is a revela- 
ation indeed. In reply to the reproaches ofa 
heathen schoolmaster who had asked some of 
our friends why they had brought the English 
into the district, they said,* But these English 
are different to the others. They do not despise 
us; they love us; they areour brothers.’ ” 

He also says : 


“The natives are very lively, and our services 
suit them admirably, whereas they cannottoler- - 
ate the dull, slow, long-drawn-ont services of - 
the regular churches. Then they like the 
drums, they like the processions, they like the 
lively, happy service, and, best of all, they like 
the singing. In the village of Gampola, Ceylon, 
the Buddhists, alarmed at the progress of the 
Army, started a Salvation Army of their own. 
They opened barracks nearly opposite ours, and 
had processions in the streets, all on our model. 
They were able, indeed, to throw us quite in the 
shade. Atthe head of the procession the Bud- 
dhist priest was carried on a charpoy, or bed. 
Then came a banner with the words in English, 
‘Buddhist Salvation Army.’ After the banner 
came a band, consisting of at least half a dozen 
drums; after the drums came the great attrac- 
tion of the procession, in the shape of two live 
elephants, lent for the occasion by native chiefs. 
The procession was further enlivened by the dis- 
charge of fireworks, and, strangest of all, by 
singing. The Buddhists had no hymns of their 
own, and the Cinghalese had no melodies; but 
the Buddhists were determined not to be beaten, 
and actually marched through the village sing- 
ing Salvation Army hymns. This, however, 
did not last long. At first they emptied ‘our 
place, and for a week we had very small congre- 
gations. But after a while even the elephants 
failed to attract the crowd, and our congrega- 
tions came back. The last news I have is that 
the Buddhist Salvation Army has ceased to 
exist, and their barracks have been handed over 
to our people.” 


....St. Joseph’s, Richmond, Va., appears 
in the “Catholic Directory,” marked as a 
“church for colored people.”’ Its rector, 
who is not, we judge, a colored man, isJ. R. 
Slattery. Mr. Slattery has given in The 
Catholic World, by request, an account of 
the church and its work. There is a church, 
100 by 40 feet, a rectory and a convent, the 
whole costing $20,000, most of which Bishop 
Keane raised in the North. There are seven 
missionaries: the priest a member of the 
Congregation of Josephites, and six Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, who vow 
service to colored people exclusively. There 
isa day school and an industrial school, 
taught by these sisters. The mission was 
opened in 1884 by the bishop who had thrown 
open the cathedral to Negroes, In the 
church there are about one hundred black 
Catholics, men, women and children, every 
of them being all converts, or the children 
of converts, excepting six. Mr. Slattery 
baptized seventy-three of these, which 
number includes fifteen babies. These 
Catholic blacks and about two hundred 
Catholic whites, with enough of black Prot- 
estants in addition to make a churchful, at- 
tend the Sunday mass. The whites are al- 
lowed to hear mass, but rot to make con- 
fession in the church. The afternoon and 
night services are attended entirely by 
blacks, mainly non-Catholics. The after- 
noon service is a big catechism class, an as- 
semblage of an average of one hundred and 
four children, of whom but thirty-six are 
Catholics. All these children say the Cath- 
olic prayers and learn the little catechism 
by heart, which is further explained by the 
missionary. The school is partly supported 
by collecting fifty cents a month from each 
scholar. The church is mainly supported 
by Sunday collections and by a tax on col- 
ored Catholics of twenty-five cents a month 
for each working adult. 


.... The eleventh annual Church Congress, 
Protestant Episcopal, will be held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., October 18th-2ist. The Congress 
has been held in the West twice (Cincinnati 
and Detroit), and in the South once (Rich 
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mond). The program includes some inter- 
esting questions, First topic: ‘‘ The Fuhe- 
tion and Power of the Christian Preacher of 
To-Day.” Writers—The Rev. David H. 
Greer, D.D., Providence, R. I.; the Rev. 
W. A. Leonard, D.D., Washington, D. C. 
Second topic: ‘“‘ Higher Education of Wom- 
en.” Writers—The Rev. George L. Locke, 
Bristol, R. I.; the Rev. Henry Ziegenfuss, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Third topic: ‘‘ Propo- 
sal to Change the Name of the Church.” 
Writers—assistant Bishop Randolph of Vir- 
ginia; Bishop Seymour of Springfield; the 
the Rev. C. W. Leffingwell. D.D., Knox- 
ville, [1l. Speakers—The Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D., Boston, Mass; Bishop Thomp- 
son, of Mississippi; The Hon. Bradford R. 
Prince, Flushing, L.I. Fourth topic: “The 
Historic Episcopate and Apostolic Succes- 
sion.”” Writers—The Rev. Edwin Harwood, 
D.D., New Haven, Conn; The Rev. Reese F. 
Alsop, D.D., Brooklyn, Long Island (alter- 
nate); the Rev. William H. Vibbert, D.D., 
Chicago, Ill. Fifth topic: ‘‘ Lay Co-opera- 
tion in Church Work.” Writers—James L° 
Houghteling, Esq., Chicago, Ill; the Rev. 
Henry Anstice, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sixth topic: ‘‘ What Should be the Basis of 
Representation in the General Convention?” 
Writers—The Rev. Thomas M. Peters, D.D., 
New York City; C. Stuart Patterson, Esq., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


....The Patriarch of Jerusalem has given 
a cordial greeting to the new Anglican Bish- 
op of Jerusalem, Dr. Blyth, but is anxious 
lest the new-comer should invade the rights 
of the venerable Church of the East. In his 
flowery letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he says: 

“We may therefore expect that he will have 

his conversation in all things agreeable to the 
directions and wise suggestions given to him by 
your Reverence, in abstaining from offense-giv- 
ing proselytism, both in our own district and 
among the orthodox Churches of the East, and 
in not using the title of Bishop of Jerusalem, or 
any other external insignia indicating Episcopal 
dominion in the East.” 
Assuming that he will be guided by wis- 
dom, the Patriarch promises to “lavish” 
his love upon him. Bishop Blyth says the 
Patriarch is very cordial. He does not ad- 
mit the Anglican order of baptism. Says 
the Bishop: 


“The Patriarch told me to-day that the four 
Greek Patriarchs had decided to recognize the 
orders and baptisms of 58,000 who joined the 
Greek Church. They own that a national 
Church has power to regulate ceremonial and 
rite,but not doctrine. Altogether I am very favor- 
ably impressed by them; I think that we may be 
approaching the outer edges of inter-communion. 
The Patriarch so expressed himself to-day, and 
it seems to be so with the Armenians and Syr- 
ians also. The four Patriarchs will act together, 
and, I have no doubt, will anxiously consider 
the question of inter-communion. It will turn 
on the validity of our orders (they deny those of 
Rome, asserting that they may have been bro- 
ken when there were three Popes at once), bap- 
tism, andon points of doctrine. They will con- 
cede matters of ritual very generally.” 

..A second convention of Christian 
workers (the first was held last year in 
Chicago) is to be held in this city, Septem- 
ber 2ist-28th inclusive. in the Broadway 
Tabernacle. The manner of conducting 
the convention will be similar to that of 


last year. There will be reports of various 
Christian works or agencies, which 
are at present engaged in advancing 


the cause of Christ among the unreached 
masses, and discussions. These reports and 
discussions will be followed by questions 
and answers and short addresses, in which 
all delegates present will have opportunity 
to participate. Some of the subjects in the 
program are, ‘Ministerial Training, Defects 
and Remedies,” ‘Training of Theological 
Students in Mission Work,’ ‘ How to get 
and train Workers,” ‘*The McAll Mission 
Methods and their application to American 
cities,’’ ‘‘ Mission Work for Children, Boy’s 
Clubs and Mission Sunday-schools,”’ ‘The 
use of tracts,’ “Prison Work among Wom- 


en,” “‘Woman’s Work,” “Child saving 
Work,or Children’s Reformatories,” ‘“‘Work 
among Fallen Women,” “ Gospel Wagons 


and Tent Work.” 


.... The peaceful revolution of June 30th 
in the Sandwich Islands will, says the 
Friend, of Honolulu, secure the churches 
for all time from the injurious and 
vexa‘ious interference of the King. 
Pastors and deacons of the Hawaiian 
churches were induced,or compelled in many 
cases to carry out the King’s political 
schemes, manage elections, etc. The Friend 
thinks now is the time to inaugurate ecclesi- 
astical changes in the Hawaiian churches in 
the interest of a better administration: 

“One especially desirable reform is in regard 
to the tenure of office of the deacons or elders. 
According tothe present Church manual, the 
office is for life. But there are many unfit men 
now holding this position in the churches, to the 
disgrace of the Christian name and the detri- 





ment of Christ’s kingdom of righteousness. It is 
very essential to any hopeful advance that op- 
portunities should be given for new elections. 
The deacons or elders should be classified, one 
class going out each year, yet with the privilege 
of re-election.” 


....The clergy and laity of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland have, by committee, 
asked the Bishops for the restoration of the 
office of metropolitan. Their scheme gives 
the metropolitan the following power: (a) 
Of convoking and presiding over provincial 
synods, and having a casting vote therein. 
(b) Of receiving and hearing appeals from 
the suffragans and their clergy, his decis- 
ions thereupon being always subject to a 
further appeal to the provincial synod. (c) 
Of confirming elections of bishops unless a 
majority of the suffragans should intervene. 
(ad) Of presiding over the consecration of 
bishops. (e) Of holding visitations when 
requested so to do by a majority of his com- 
provincials in writing. 


.... The Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions has issued a tabular statement of Cath- 
olic schools among the Indians. There are 
twenty day, and thirty-five boarding schools 
with 2,190 boarding pupils, and 870 day 
p»pils. For these 3,060 scholars the Govern- 
ment allows $231,880, besides 340,000 for sub- 
sistence, clothing, etc. 


....The missionary contributions from the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York City, amount to $36,279 for home and 
$29,425 for foreign missions last year. The 
First church of Chicago was second, giving 
$25,988 to the home board and $15,411 to the 
foreign. 


....The Pope’s letter to Cardinal Ram- 
polla continues to receive attention in every 
quarter in Europe. Signor Fazzari, who 
helped to restore Italian unity, approves of 
the letter and thinks the Pope’s policy of 
conciliation ought to be accepted. 


....Bishop Goodwin, of Carlisle, proposes 
that the Anglican Church be called ‘‘ The 
Church of the British Empire.” Some of 
his critics ask him to except Presbyterian 
Scotland, Catholic Ireland, and Dissenting 
Wales. 


.... There are, according to a Government 
‘* Blue Book,” 13,849 benefices in England 
and Wales, of which 10,000 have glebe lands. 
amounting to 659,548 acres, with a gross esti- 
mated rental of 34,541,410. 


....The Clericals have elected their tickets 
in Venice, Rimini and Sienna, and the organ- 
ization of a national clerical party is urged, 
similar to the Center Party in Prussia. 


.... Vienna sends the Pope a golden cross 
studded with preciovs stones. It cost 
100,000 florins, of which the Emperor gave 
20,000. 


....The Salvation Army entering India 
five years ago has now 120 English and 80 
native missionaries, 








Missions. 
GERMAN MISSIONS IN AFRIvA. 


A. MERENSKY has given in the German 
periodical, Daheim, an extended history 
of German Missionary work in Africa, from 
which we glean the following leading 
facts: 

The first attempt to found a German 
Evangelical Mission in Africa, was made 
by Count Zinzendorf in 1737, at the Danish 
Fort, Cbristiansborg, on the Gold Coast. 
Some ten missionaries in all were ap- 
pointed to that region, but in 1771 they had 
all succumbed to the deadly fever. An- 
other attempt was made by the Basle Soci- 
ety in 1828, when four missionaries were 
sent out; this effort has been sustained, at 
great cost of men and money. During 
fifty-eight years, ninety-one missionaries— 
sixty-one men and thirty women—have 
fallen victims to the climate. The present 
force consists of thirty-four ordained mis- 
sionaries, seventeen missionaries’ wives, and 
a woman teacher. The principal stations 
are Salem, the missionary colony of Chris- 
tiansborg, and Abokobi, a few miles away, 
a community of 1,160 souls, to which atten- 
tion is invited as an example of the effi- 
ciency of missionary work, among the 
heathen people. A little further inland is 
Dato, with a Christian population of 855, 
having its own native government. Bibli- 
cal translations and other suitable litera- 
ture have been provided for this mission in 
two languages. About 7,000 Christians 


are connected with the mission, with 2,000 or 
3,000 children in the schools; and 644 heathen 
baptisms were returned during the past 
year. 

The North German Missionary Society of 
Bremen has tbe chief station for its missions 





in the Wey country at Keta,in a climate still 
more dangerous to Europeansthan that of the 
Gold Coast. Out of 71 missionaries and 39 
women, 36 men and 18 women have died 
since 1847, and 30 out of 56 children born to 
them; while most of those who survived 
have returned to their homes disabled. The 
Ashantees devastated the country in 1869, 
and the liquor trade, prosecuted by the Eu- 
ropeans from the coast, has wrought havoc 
with whole villages. The Bible and relig- 
ious books have been translated by Mission- 
ary Schlegel; the missionaries have obtained 
the right of citizenship among the people, 
and have made themselves useful to them 
in many ways, and beloved by them; and 
some 400 or 500 Christians are returned in 
the country. 

In the southern part of the continent, 
four Missionary Societies are at work with 
vigor, and under the encouragement of con- 
tinued success, without trouble from the 
climate, which is here healthy to Europeans. 
Their principal difficulties have come from 
the occasional caprices of chiefs, and 
these have been more than offset by the ad- 
vance of colonization and civilization; and 
they claim to have performed no small part. 
in promoting this advance. The oldest of 
these missions is that of the Moravians 
among the Hottentots, which was begun by 
Georg Schmidt in 1737. It now includes 
4,000 Christians in the well-ordered village 
of Gnadenthal and some 9,500 souls in all the 
stations, with more than 2,000 children at- 
tending the schools. 

The Berlin Missionary Society labors 
among the mixed races of the Cape; itis 
helped by the colonists at Riversdale and 
Moskel Bay, and has other prosperous sta- 
tions, including Amalienstein, at the foot 
of the lofty Schwarzenberg range. It has 
4,500 members of congregations and about 
600 pupils in schools. 

Still more important are the missions of 

the Rhenish Missionary Society, which has 
in the Cape Colony 11,000 members and about 
2,500 pupils. It devotes its efforts partly to 
the colored people of villages chiefly inhab- 
ited by whites and partly to exclusively col- 
ored populations. Its members are gener- 
ally intelligent and of orderly bearing, and 
the school children are bright and dilligent. 
The girls are taught woman’s work in the 
sewing schools conducted by the women of 
the mission, and all receive excellent train- 
ing in vocal music. 
’ For sixty years Germans have labored in 
the service of English societies in Great and 
Little Namaqualand. The work has more 
recently been undertaken by the Rhenish 
Society, which has five stations south of 
the Orange River, and nine north of it in 
the German protectorate. About 6,000 
souls have been gathered into the congrega- 
tions, and Missionary Olpp represents the 
promise as very fair of bringing the whole 
Namaqua race over to Christianity. It is 
regarded as a most creditable testimony to 
the industry of the missionaries that they 
have succeeded in reducing the Hottentot 
language to a written form. This language, 
and that of the Bushmen, are believed to 
be the hardest of all human tongues for 
Europeans to learn. The clicks and the 
peculiar structure oppose great difficulty to 
adequate representation by European sym- 
bols. Inthe Namaqua tongue have been 
printed the New Testament, the Psalms, a 
biblical history, the Catechism and a sing- 
ing book; and the German Christian songs 
are sung in the native dialect with great 
zest, and all the more force from the empha- 
sis that is given to the syllables that have 
to be pronounced with clicks. 

The Germans were the first whites to come 
in contact with the Hereros, a pastoral tribe 
of the Bantu stock living north of the 
Namaquas. For the first twenty years the 
work of the missionaries was one of toil and 
dangers. H. Hahn, commissioned in 1841, 
founded the first station among this people 
and called it New’ Barmen. In the next 
year he was joined by Missionary Rath. 
While Hahn was in Germany about 1850, 
superintending the printing of a grammar 
and reading bovk in the Herero language, 
Rath was trying to hold the mission in the 
face of the invasion by the Namaquas. 
Aided by the firearms, which the whites 
had sold to them, these savages subdued the 
land and ravaged it. Rath’s wife and four 
children were lost by shipwreck in Wallfish 
Bay, in 1859, and he became pastor of a little 
colored congregation in Sarepta, near Cape- 
town. The Hereros having succeeded in ex- 
pelling the Namaquas and in recovering 
their independence, in 1863, the mission was 
resumed. Nine missionaries are now labor- 
ing at eight stations among the Hereros; 
they are assisted by twenty-nine helpers, 
and return about 2,000 native Christians. 
The Hereros have now placed themselves 
under a German protectorate; and the mis- 
sionaries who have complained much that 





the English, holding Wallfish Bay, would do 
nothing for the pacification of the country, 
are credited with having had no small share 
in bringing about this result. 

The Berlin missionaries were laboring 
among the Hottentot tribe of the Koras or 
Korannas as early as the third decade of 
the century, in the Orange Free State, in 
the country of the present diamond fields. 
They now have stations at three points in 
this remarkable region, including those at 
Kimberley and Beaconsfield, where 15,000 
blacks are gathered from all the tribes near 
and far. The Moravians and the Berlin 
Society also have labored faithfully among 
the Caffres in Eastern and independent 
Caffreland, and the Hermannsberg mis- 
sionaries among the Zulus of Natal. These 
countries have been fearfully ravaged by 
wars, and stations have many times had to be 
abandoned or been burnt. But the labor has 
not been in vain. The Moravians have six sta- 
tions in English Caffreland, with more than 
3,000 baptized, and the five stations of the 
Berlin Missionary Society include 1,200 bap-= 
tized. Among the stations in Natal, founded 
by Berlin and Hermannsburg missionaries, 
New Deutschland and New Hermannsburg 
deserve particular mention. At the former 
station Posselt labored from 1839 to nearly 
the time of his death, in 1885, and exercised 
a wonderful and extended influence among 
the people. The Berlin missionaries have, 
in addition, five stations at the foot of the 
Drakensberg range. The Hermannsburg 
missionaries made a central station in 1856 
at New Hermannsberg, whence they have 
extended their work over Natal and Zulu- 
land into the interior. 

The Boers of the Transvaal, animated by 
hostility against the English, undertook to 
exclude missionaries from their country, as 
probable partisans of the English. No bet 
ter testimony can be offered to the value of 
the missionary work already done than lies 
in the fact that in 1858 the Hermannsburg 
missionaries were invited by President Pre- 
torius to work among the Bechuanas, where 
Livingstone had been. These missionaries 
have now among the Bechuanas of the 
Transvaal, 10,000 baptized Bechuanas at 
more than twenty stations, among which 
Bethany, with its 1,500 Christians, its 200 
school children, its seminaries and its or- 
derly industrious population, is held up as 
a model of what an African missionary sta- 
tion may be. 

The Berlin Missionary Society entered the 
Transvaal in 1860, with two missionaries, 
and has conducted a very successful work 
in the face of many difficulties, and of the 
opposition offered by King Secoceni. They 
have now a very prosperous station at 
Botchabelo, with a seminary and printing 
establishment, and other important stations 
at Pretoria, Leydenburg, New Halle and 
Heidelberg, with Superintendent Knothe 
and his helpers performing active outpost 
duty in the North. About 20,000 natives 
have been won to Christianity in the Trans- 
vaal within the last twenty-five years. 

In all about 75,000 colored Africans are 
returned as included in the German Chris- 
tian community, and they are claimed to be 
all the fruit of careful, thorough work. 
“The German missionaries purpose, ‘ with- 
out Methodist urgency,’ to bring their in- 
fluence to bear upon the natives by the liv- 
ing preaching of the Gospel in the language 
ofthe country.’”’ Baptism is administered 
only after long instruction, and where the 
desire to lead a new life is plainly mani- 
fested. In many places, all who are not too 
old, are required to be able to read. While 
the young Christians are not without their 
faults and weaknesses, the evidences of the 
value of the work that has been done upon 
them are very clear. Heathenism, with its 
witchcraft and superstition and polygamy, 
are, so far as can be seen, wholly done away 
with in the communities that are under the 
care of the missionaries. The converts are 
taught to be industrious, and have the ex- 
ample of the missionaries for a pattern; and 
whatever new wants they may learn to 
feel, they must supply by earning the 
gratification. They are required to con- 
tribute to the support of the church, 
and when they live on the land of 
the society, to pay rent. In 1885, the Berlin 
South African churches paid their society 
75,591 marks, 20,000 marks of which were 
free-will offerings. The churches of the 
Rhenish Society contributed 42,238 marks. 
An earnest endeavor is apparent in both 
South and West Africa to form self-support- 
ing congregations. In not afew communi- 
ties the care for Christian morals and disci- 
pline, and the police administration of the 
village is in the hands of a Christian coun- 
cil, with a Christian chief functionary at its 
head. This is possible because there can be 
found in all those communities fipened 
Christian characters who are well qualified 
to attend capably tosuch official duties. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 11TH. 
GOLDEN PRECEPTS.—MatTrT. vil, 1-12. 


NoTeEs.—“Judge not.”—In the sense of 
condemning with harsh judgment, by judg- 
ment without mercy. “ That ye be not 
judged.””—When God condemns the wicked. 
““ What measure ye mete.’’—A figure 
for judgment. “Mote ... beam.”—A 
vivid, but extravagant illustration which a 
picture would only make ridiculous, though 
proper enough in rhetoric. “ That 
which is holy .. . pearls.”—Remember 
that theseare miscellaneous extracts from 
Christ’s teachings; and probably this verse 
was addressed rather to the disciples alone 
than to the people. Only the disciples had 
pearls to give. The “‘ holy ’”’ things and the 
“pearls” are here the special teaching about 
the kingdom, and the command is parallel to 
that in which our Lord bids his disciples, 
“Tf they persecute you in one city, flee to 
another.”’ “* Dogs . . swine.’’—The 
most unclean animals known, which are a 
type of the fierce or the stupid opposers. 
The dogs were the scavengers of the streets, 
and had no owners, generally. “Tram- 
ple. . . rend you.”-—Perhaps we may say 
that the order is here reversed, and that it is 
the swine who especially trample them un- 
der their feet, while it is the dogs that turn 
again to rend, at bay the swine is able to 
rend one. “Knock.”—Generally call- 
ing aloud the name of the person. “Loaf 

. . 8tone.”—The stone is selected as the 
most natural thing to think of as unlike a 
loaf. So with ‘‘fish’ and ‘ serpent.” 
“ Ve then being evil.”’—It would seem as if 
Christ in saying this, turned to the Phari- 
sees; or it may refer to an ordinary degree 
of imperfection. “Do ye even 80.”— 
Except in the words of our Lord this com- 
mand is generally negative, that one must 
not do to another what he will not have 
done to himself. But thatis a vastly weaker 
form than the positive. This requires active 
benevolence, and not mere honesty.——— 
“ This is the law and the prophets.’’—That 
is, it gives their substance, though not so 
expressed. 

Instruction.—The command “Judge not,”’ 
does not mean that we should not have an 
opinion about the conduct of our neighbors. 
We cannot help that. We must have our 
standard of opinion about right and wrong, 
and go by it inflexibly. One that has weak, 
milk-and-water sentiments toward right 
and wrong amounts to nothing. 

The command “Judge not” means that we 
must takethe utmost pains not to judge our 
neighbor harshly. We must make all pos- 
sible allowances. We may, and should, 
judge ourselves as severely as we can, but 
our neighbor must be judged with great 
charity. We must try to think of the un- 
favorable conditions under which he was 
educated, or the temptations he may have 
had, under which we might ourselves have 
fallen. And how many times we have done 
as badly as he! 

Christ constantly puts before us the treat- 
ment we wish for ourselves as the rule for 
conduct to others. Judge as ye would be 
judged; forgive as ye would be forgiven. 

Men are very apt to think their own faults 
very small, and their neighbors, very great. 
It is very easy to make excuses for our- 
selves. It may be we that have the beam, 
and the neighbor only the mote. 

There are coarse, wicked, blasphemous 
people whom it is best to avoid. Some may 
attack them, but most people should avoid 
talking even religion to them. Such peo- 
ple are the confessed foes of religion and of 
public morals, and often the law is the best 
way to deal with them. 

Heaven can be had for the asking. All 
one has to do is to knock, to ask, and he 
shall receive. There is little excuse for any 
one to lose the favor of God and the King- 
dom of Heaven, when it can be had so cheap 
as that. 

It is God that does the great thing for 
us, and we have little to do for ourselves. 
Salvation is of pure grace. We only ask 
and receive, and God gives us eternal life 
by the unspeakable gift of his Son. 

Again and again does Christ tell us that 
God is a Father. We are not to think of 
him so much as a master or as a ruler as we 
do as a loving Father. Whatever an earth- 
ly father will do for his children, that and 
a great deal more God will do for his chil- 
dren, if they will only let him be a loving 
Father to them. 

The great law of conduct is love. Love 
God supremely, because he is supreme. Love 
your neighbor as yourself, because he is as 
yourself. You are no better than he. You 
deserve no better treatment from yourself 
or anybody else than does he. All that you 
would have done to yourself do to him. In 


the Golden Rule Jesus put the great i- 
ple of. religious life Po human ak 



































News of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE New York State Prohibition Con- 
vention was held in Syracuse last week. 
There were about 800 delegates present,every 
district in the state having its representa- 
tive, and there were in addition about 
3,000 Prohibitionists present who were not 
delegates. The following nominations were 
made. 


For Secretary of State—D. W. C. Huntington, 
of Cattaraugus. 

For Controller—Caleb W. Hitchcock, of Cort- 
land. 

For State Treasurer—William W. Smith, of 
Dutchess. 

For Attorney-General—Silas W. Mason, of 
Chautauqua. 

For State Engineer—John G. Gray, of Ulster. 


The platform adopted confined itself almost 
exclusively to the one subject of Prohibi- 
tion, though its longest resolution was gen- 
eral in character, though specific in its 
points. We quote several of the important 
planks: 


That the liquor traffic, being a foe to the indi- 
vidual citizen, a curse to the home, a burden to 
society, and a crime against God and the State, 
its entire prohibition is demanded by every in- 
terest of social and political economy. 

’ That the extinction of this traffic can never be 
secured through any system which confers 
license or levies a tax upon it. 

That justice and equity alike demand that the 
ballot should be given to woman, and that we 
demand the submission by Congress to the sev- 
eral states of a National Constitutional Amend- 
ment guaranteeing her right thereto, 

For wage-earners we demand prohibitior of 
the liquor traffic as the most important reform; 
that the health and safety of workers in the per- 
formance of their labor should be secured by 
law; that the laws relating to child labor and 
compulsory education should be strictly en- 
forced and their provisions extended; that pos- 
tal savings banks and telegraphs should be es- 
tablished; that a just system of profit-sharing 
between employers and employés should be en- 
couraged; that the establishment of co-operative 
business enterprises by laboring men be pro- 
moted by wise legislation; that differences re- 
lating to the rewards of labor should be settled 
by arbitration; that equal wages for equal work 
be paid alike to men and women; that we are 
opposed to the holding of large tracts of land for 
speculative purposes by any individual or cor- 
poration, and demand that the public lands be 
reserved for actual settlers; that such franchises 
as street railroads, stage routes, ferries and gas 
companies should be disposed of to individuals 
or companies that would agree to serve the pub- 
lic at the lowest rates,and not to the highest 
bidder; that all men should pay tax upon what 
they own, and not upon what they owe, and that 
the legal rate of interest in this state should be 
reduced to five per cent. 





.-General Crook has gone to Colorado 
to settle the Indian trouble there. He will 
see that Colorow and his followers are re- 
turned to their agency. The Utes have 
probably not been altogether at fault. A 
private letter printed in The Tribune gives 
what seems to be a trustworthy history of 
the case. It says: 


“Colorow, during the negotiations prior to the 
removal of the Uncompahgre and White River 
Utes to their present reservation, refused to give 
his assent to the project. The requisite three- 
quarters of the adult males consented, and the 
tribes were removed. Captain Jack and Colo- 
row, with their bands, refused to go. Captain 
Jack was killed at Washakie later. Colorow in- 
sisted upon it that he had never bargained away 
his home and that he would not leave Colorado. 
He had a following of fifteen bucks ordinarily; 
more have probably joined him recently. He 
has lived in Colorado and has considerable 
wealth in horses and cattle. I know of no dep- 
redations that he has committed. Onone ortwo 
occasions men of his band have been killed by 
whites. The people of Colorado have, since the 
rest of the Utes moved, been trying to get rid of 
Colorow, but_he has obstinately refused to go. 
He looks upon the country as his; the whites ob- 
ject. This part of Colorado is not wealthy; they 
need money. Troops bring money; they want 
troops. Two motives exist, therefore, for the 
whites to make trouble; to be rid of Colorow and 
to get troops into their country. Any movement 
to effect these ends appeals at once to Colorado's 
people. Hostility to Indians induced the Sheriff 
to procure indictments for breaking game laws. 
The spark was applied and the state broke out in 
a flame which now seems to have about burnt 
out. The horse-thief story iscirculated and may 
be true; but it appears from all I can learn that 
the whites have stolen fifty animals to the In- 
dians’ one.” 


--In the Prohibitionist Convention at 
Harrisburg last Wednesday,CharlesS. Wolfe, 
the Prohibition candidate for Governor last 
year, who was made permanent Chairman, 
delivered a speech in which he scored in 
severe language the Republican Party and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. He 
said the Republican Party had in the High 
License Bill held out a bribe to the taxpay- 
ers ofthe state. A portion of these liquor 
taxes now go into the county treasuries, and 

hereby it will be more difficult to pass total 





prohibition if the time ever comes when the 
people will be given a chance to vote on that 
question. He accused leading members of 
the party in the Legislature of defeating the 
Revenue Bill; he abused Quay, Cooper, and 
Magee, the legislative agents of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, and Governor 
Beaver, because his Administration discon- 
tinued the coal-pool suits against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company for its action in 
the South Pennsylvania matter. He did not 
spare Chauacey F. Black, the Democratic 
ex-Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Wolfe con- 
nected James G. Blaine’s name with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, saying that to please 
the Republican Party the railroad company 
furnished free trains for Mr. Blaine in Penn- 
sylvania during the last campaign. There 
were 525 delegates at the Convention. For 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Simeon B. 
Chase, of Easton, was nominated, and for 
State Treasurer, Captain Dallas C. Irish, of 
Newcastle. 


.. Judge Potter granted last week a stay 
in proceedings in the case of Jacob Sharp, 
recently tried and convicted of bribery, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned at Sing-Sing. 
The Judge based his action on what he con- 
sidered the erroneous rulings of Judge Bar- 
rett, in admitting the testimony taken be- 
fore the Senate Investigating Committee, by 
which Sharp, contrary to the usage of law, 
was made, in the opinion of Judge Potter, to 
criminate himself. He also objected to the 
admission of matters relating to the other 
“ boodlers,” and to the admission of the 
opinion of the witness, Miller, as to the mo- 
tive of De Lacy when he handed Miller the 
$5,000, regarded by the latter asa bribe. 
The stay granted holds until the case comes 
before the Supreme Court of the state. 
This would not regularly be until October, 
but Governor Hill has ordered an extraordi- 
nary General Term of the Supreme Court to 
convene on September 7th, to avoid the 
delay. 


..The Republican Convention of Mary- 
land nominated, last week, Walter B. 
Brooks for Governor; Robert B. Dixon for 
Comptroller, and Francis Miller for Attor- 
ney-General. Mr. John K. Conway, of the 
Citizens’ Reform League of Baltimore, a 
Democrat, made a speech in the Convention 
pledging his own support and the support 
of the Independent Democrats to the Repub- 
lican ticket, because of the Democratic ma- 
chine’s failure to reform the election laws. 
The speech and the speaker’s action at- 
tracted wide attention. The platform de- 


‘clares in favor of civil-service reform, and 


complains of the violation of the law in 
Maryland appointments, favors the Blair 


_Educationa] Bill, and denounces discrimi- 


nation in the public schools against colored 
children. 


.... The Executive Committee of the new 
American party in Philadelphia has issued 
a call for a national convention to meet in 
that city September 16th and 17th. The 
chief purposes of the new party are ‘“‘the 
restriction of immigration,” ‘‘a thorough re- 
vision of the naturalization laws,” ‘‘ reserv- 
ing American lands for American citizens 
only,’ ‘‘to enact and enforce such laws as 
will tend to eradicate intemperance,” and 
“to adjust the relations between labor and 
capital on a permanent basis of equity and 
justice.” 


....The Republican Convention of Iowa 
at Des Moines last week, renominated Gov- 
ernor Larrabee and Lieutenant-Governor 
Hull, and nominated Clifford S. Robinson 
for Judge of the Supreme Court, and Prof. 
Seney Sabin for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 





FOREIGN. 

..Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday evening, moved his 
resolution praying the Queen that the proc- 
lamation against the Irish League “shall 
not continue in force.”’ He said that the 
Irish Viceroy, in declaring that the League 
had incited to violence, must have acted on 
information, but where was that informa- 
tion? The Irish chiefs had a right to de- 
mand to know the grounds on which the 
Government had acted. If the facts were 
withheld, the Opposition must forthwith 
urge three propositions upon the House and 
theGovernment: First, That it wasa slight, 
almost an outrage, on the dignity of Parlia- 
ment to suppose that it was to discharge 
such an important statutory duty without 
knowing the grounds. Second, That it re- 
duced to utter destruction, and to an absur- 
dity, the main contention that the Govern- 
ment advanced during the discussion of the 
Crimes Act, that the safeguard promised 
had proved a farce. He asked, What was 
the value or meaning of a Parliamentary 
approval given in ignorance of the facts ? 
Why not follow the course taken by Well- 
ngton and Peel in 1829 regarding the Cath- 





olic League and suppress it ?, Third, What 
could the House think of information that 
they must know would not bear the light ? 
Mr. Gladstone said he had always contended 
that the Government were legislating 
against combinations apart from crime, and 
now was the time for the Government to 
show that he and his friends were wrong. 
But the Government shrank from the test 
and declined the challenge. They had sub- 
stituted an arbitrary will for regular legal 
action. This principle was a most danger- 
ous and disgraceful one in any country, and 
especially in Ireland. Lawin Ireland was 
still on trial. A great misfortune was that 
those who administered it, especially local- 
ly, were not in sympathy with the feelings 
of the people. The proclamation of the 
National League, Mr. Gladstone declared, 
was a near approach to a declaration of war 
on the Irish people. A long debate followed, 
and Mr. Balfour again refused to lay the in- 
formation before the House whereon the 
proclamation is based. The debate was 
continued on Friday. At its close the 
resolution was rejected by a vote of 272 to 
194. 


..A meeting to denounce the British 
Government’s proclamation of the Irish 
League was held in Dublin last week. A 
large and enthusiastic crowd was present, 
and the Lord Mayor presided. There were 
also two overflow meetings. Several Eng- 
lish and Scotch members of Parliament, 
including Messrs. Jacob Bright, Cobb, 
Sutherland, Fenwick and Haldane, were 
present. The building was full an hour be- 
fore the meeting was opened, and many per- 
sons got in through the windows. Pro- 
fessor Galbraith, a Protestant, moved a res- 
olution denouncing the edict against the 
League, which was unanimously carried. 
The English members of Parliament present 
advised Irishmen to be calm and to refrain 
from collision with the law. Mr. Dillon 
said that in spite of proclamations the 
League would continue to exercise what Mr. 
Balfour had called intimidation. Instead 
of advising tenants to be reasonable, they 
would advise them in future to double their 
demands. Mr. O’Brien said that no Irish- 
man was worth a pinch of salt unless he 
trampled the proclamation under foot; but 
he advised calmness in the struggle for free- 
dom. Wiiliam O’Brien was subsequently 
served with a summons to appear at the 


Mitchelstown County Court Sessions, Sep- 
tember 19th, to answer a complaint foro 
structing the sheriffs and making infiam- 
matory speeches on the 9th and llth in- 


stants. 


..It is rumored that Russia has decided 
to take independent action in Bulgaria and 
to send a Governor there unless Turkey in 
tervenes guickly and puts an end to the 
crisis. According to a published interview, 


Prince Ferdinand complains bitterly that he 
is now in a difficult position, being dese 

by those who advised him to go to Bul- 
garia. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL IN RE- 
LIGION. 


THERE is aclass of persons in this world 
generally calling themselves Rationalists, 
few in number as compared with the 
whole race, who do not deny the exist- 
ence of a personal God, and do not reject 
religious ideas involved in and growing 
out of his existence and relations to men, 
so far as such ideas are discoverable and 
discovered by reason proceeding solely 
under the light of Nature. These persons 
are not downright atheists. They do not 
tells us that there is no God, and that they 
know it to be so. They are rather theists, 
who believe in God and in what the 
course of Nature teaches in regard to him 
as well asin regardto man. But they do 
not believe in any religious system that 
claims to be supernatural in its source. 
God, in their judgment, never had any- 
thing to do with either giving or authen- 
ticating such a system, and they propose 
to have nothing todo with it. The super- 
natural element, when ingrafted upon 
religion, is a pure superstition, and wor- 
thy of nocredence whatever. 

A very serious difficulty with the theory 
of these Rationalists consists in the fact 
that it directly contradicts the religious 
common sense of mankind. No religious 
system, whether true or false, ever existed 
among men, stamping itself upon their 
faith and practice, operating upon them 
as a rule of action,and a controlling 
power of comfort and hope, organizing 
itself into their personal and social life by 
forms, usages, and modes of worship, and 
at the same time professedly based upon 
the authority and discoveries of unaided 
human reason working under the light of 
Nature. We search the pages of history 





in vain for sucha system. It never ex- 
isted. Philosophies we can find in abun- 
dance, but such a religious system no- 
where. All the idolatries of antiquity 
claimed to be supernatural in their origin 
and administration. The same is true of 
all the forms of modern heathenism, and 
also of Mohammedanism -and Mormon- 
ism. The religion of the Bible assumes to 
have come into this world by prophets 
and apostles, and especially Jesus Christ, 
who did not appear before men as philoso- 
phers giving their opinions on the 
basis of merely natural reason, but did 
appear as divinely appointed and divinely 
authenticated messengers through whom 
God himself spake to man. ‘Thus saith 
the Lord,” is their constant and universal 
claim. 3 

The question whether the Bible is a su- 
pernatural revelation from God, falls 
within the province of reason, but the 
mere fact that it claims to be such, is, in 
the general judgment of the race, any- 
thing but an objection to it. Those who 
make this claim an objection, are at war 
with reason as embodied in, and expressed 
by the common sense of mankind. The 
truth is that, in religion, the supernatu- 
ral is, according to this sense, really the 
natural. It is what men want as the in- 
dispensable condition of a religious sys- 
tem. Something from God, impressed 
with his authority, in which he speaks to 
man, and invites man to speak to him; 
and not simply something about God, 
upon the authority of mere reason, is the 
only form in which religious ideas can be 
addressed to the human mind with con- 
trolling and comforting power. History 
shows this tobe the fact. The religion of 
the Rationalist may do for essays and li- 
braries, and as a certain sort of infidelity; 
but the great body of mankind do not 
want it and will not have it. It lacks the 
supernatural element, and this is fatal to 
it. 

There is to human thought a spiritual 
world, beyond and above material things, 
conceivable, conceived, suggested, inti- 
mated, with which we cannot by mere 
reason and merely natural laws make our- 
selves sufficiently familiar. Philosophy 
looks dimly into this realm, if it looks at 
all. Startling possibilities flit before the 
eye. Thought hears what seems to be the 
echo of distant truth, and wishes to know 
whence the sound came and what it 
means. It wants to get nearer to God, and 
to get God nearer to it than is possible 
under the teaching of mere reason. That 
reason does not sufficiently bridge the gulf 
that intervenes between thetwo. Such is 
the present fact as we find it, whether it 
was or was not in the original constitu- 
tion of things. Here is a deeply felt want 
of human nature, existing in all ages and 
in all countries. 

Now, to this want the supernatural in 
religion is directly responsive. God, by 
the very terms of the idea, steps in front 
of Nature, breaking the awful silence 
thereof, and putting himself in commun- 
ion with men. He enters into social rela- 
tions with them, and enables them to en- 
ter into social relations with him. He be- 
comes to them a God whose words they 
can hear, and to whom they can speak. 
He speaks, and they hear. They speak, 
and he hears. He commands, and they 
obey. He promises, and they believe and 
hope. He ceases to be a God ‘“‘ afar off,” 
and draws nigh, and they reverently ap- 
proachhim. Salvation is on his lips 
The great affections of his own infinite. 
heart are presented tothem. The myster- 
ies that overshadow his throne are in 
part dissipated. The soul gets access to 
him, and feels alike the power and the 
charm of his sacred presence. In a word, 
God, in the supernatural, is, to the mind 
and heart of man, what he is not and can- 
not be in the purely natural. To the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What advantage then hath the 
Jew?” Paul replies: ‘‘ Much every way: 
chiefly, hecause that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God.” These 
‘‘oracles” were supernatural, and they 
gave to the Jews an advantage not pos- 
sessed by the heathen world. Whoever 
rejects ‘‘ the oracles of God,” because they 
are supernatural, rejects just what the 
world most wants, and assumesto be 
wiser than the religious common sense of 
the race, 





* THE SIN OF ACHAN. 


Tae glorious victory at Jericho was 
turned into a disastrous defeat at Ai. 
The cause of this defeat was not primarily 
in the weakness of Israel, nor in the with- 
drawal of the favor and strength of the 
Lord. These were effects not causes. The 
cause was in the sin of Achan, who bad 
transgressed the covenant of the Lord in 
taking to himself and for his own use a 
portion of the silver and the gold which 
had been solemnly consecrated to the 
Lord, and hiding it away, with a goodly 
Babylonish garment, which the Lord had 
ordered to be destroyed. These things, 
though they were prohibited to him, 
Achan “‘saw” and “‘ coveted” and ‘“ took.” 
This is the old order of transgression come 
down from the garden of Eden after it 
was invaded by the tempter. ‘‘I saw, 
I desired, I took,” was practically tne 
confession of Eve as it was of Achan. 
The essence of Achan’ssin was in the 
appropriation of a consecrated thing to 
his own personal, selfish use, contrary to 
the word of God. This he did thievishly, 
dissemblingly and secretly. That is, he 
robbed God of that which he had solemn- 
ly reserved to himself, he afterward lied 
about it, and then sought to hide it under 
his tent and keep his offense a secret. 

There is a striking similarity between 
the sin of Achan, on the threshold of the 
dispensation of faith under the leadership 
of Joshua and the sin of Ananias and Sap- 
phira on the threshold of the dispensation 
of the Spirit under the headship of Christ. 
In both cases the sin was that of covet- 
ousness; and in both cases God punished 
it with death. In both cases the cause of 
God was brought to a standstill until the 
sin was exposed and dealt with; and in 
both cases the faithful dealing with the 
transgressors redounded to the glory of 
God and opened a new “ door of hope” to 
his Church. 

The solemn consecration of the gold and 
silver from the spoil of Jericho was to es- 
tablish the principle that they,and all that 
these precious metals might stand for in 
the life of his people,were the Lord’s and 
to be first used for his glory. There was 
no further prohibition as to the spoil 
of any other city. The covenant was in 
effect to the children of Israel, what our 
Lord's word on the Mount was to the in- 
fant Church which he was gathering about 
himself: “Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” God knew the 
natural covetousness of the haman heart, 
and how it fastened itself upon gold and 
silver and Babylonish garments, and 
sought to establish the principle of conse- 
cration in reference to these things at 
the outset of their new life. He, there- 
fore, forbade that any of the vast wealth 
in the city of Jericho should be appro- 
priated to personal use, and ordered that 
all should be sacred or consecrated to him. 
It was his proclamation to them that he 
had the first claim both upon their affec- 
tions and their possessions. If once this 
principle was fully recognized and faith- 
fully carried out he could safely intrust 
untold wealth with them. 

Achan violated or refused to accept this 
law of consecration, and determined to 
enrich himself first. This he dared not 
do openly, so he did it secretly, as Ana- 
nias and Sapphira conspired together se- 
cretly in the matter of their possassions; 
and then he dissembled or lied about it, 
as Ananias and Sapphira did about their 
property. Human nature has not changed 
in all these centuries; neither has God’s 
law as to consecration. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to conclude that the antitype 
of Achan’s sin, and the consequences of it 
in its spiritual significence, have contin- 
ued in the Israel of God ever since. 
“These offenses must come, but woe to 
that man by whom they come.” Per- 
sonal enrichment, and the gratification 
of selfish desires, in disregard of the law 
of consecration is, perhaps, the most flag- 
rant sin among the people of God, the 
world over-—making sure of self-interest 
first, instead of seeking first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness. 

The same characteristics are noted in 
the sin of to-day that are seen in these 
long ago historic illustratiqns. No man 
will openly declare that he disregards the 








law of consecration and deliberately sets 
aside the command to ‘seek first the 


kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
Men do these things secretly. They hide 
the shekels of silver and the wedge of 
gold and the Babylonish garments under 
their tent. Perhaps, and most probably, 
they persuade themselves that they are 
not doing so. They dissemble about it, 
both to themselves and to the Church. 
How much dissimulation is used in the 
unrighteous getting of money, and in un- 
lawfully withholding it after it is gotten! 
The rich man will plead his inability to 
give, and the poor man persuades himself 
of the uselessness of any small possible 
gift he might give. This sin is indulged 
not only in respect of money, but of all 
manner of service; for where there is no 
consecration of self, there will be no con- 
secration of possessions ; and the same is 
true the other way about. 

If we look at the effect of this sin of un- 
consecration, secretly indulged in, we find 
that it is the same to-day asin the by-gone 
ages. The cause of Christ is hindered, 
and defeat and disaster come upon us. 
The Church has often turned her back 
upon her enemies and lost courage and 
faith, and our ‘“‘hearts are as water.” 
We are put to shame before the world, 
and the ‘“‘great name” of our God is blas- 
phemed. This is not the worst of it, for 
God hath declared that he “‘ will not be 
with us any more unless we destroy the 
accursed thing from among us.” 

Weeping before the Lord and casting 
dust on our heads and rending our gar- 
ments in the face of defeat, or at least 
because of the lack of triumphant prog- 
ress, will not deliver us from our trouble. 
We must “ get up and sanctify the peo- 
ple,” and search out the sin and deal with 
it before the Lord, as the children of 
Israel did with Achan. 
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FUTURE PROBATION AND NEWS- 
PAPER SENTIMENT. 








WE invite the special attention of all 
our readers to nearly nine columns of clip- 
pings which we have printed this week, 
from the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try, in regard to the new Andover theol- 
ogy, the strange course of its Professor, 
Dr. Egbert C. Smyth, and the continued 
misuse by him and the Trustees and 
others associated with him, of the trust 
funds of that venerabie institution. We 
have in this publication, by no means 
exhausted our stock of ‘‘public sentiment,” 
but we print all we have room for at the 
present time. We have—besides the 
reserve clippings spoken of—a _ large 
batch of timely, racy and very interest- 
ing letters, relating to Andover and its 
theologians, to our correspondence with 
Professor Smyth and to the new theolog- 
ical teachings which he and some of his as- 
sociates and one or two others, in the Sem- 
inary at New Haven, are now trying, des- 
perately ,to force on the public. The authors 
of these letters embrace the names of the 
best known clergymen and laymen in the 
country—the kind of men who do the 
practical work of proclaiming the Gospel 
to the world. These valuable communica- 
tions, together with the powerful support 
and indorsement given us by the religious 
and secular press of the country, as 
shown elsewhere in our columns this 
week, have greatly encouraged us° in 
our efforts to sustain the long-tried and 
devoted Christian men who now have the 
official management of the American 
Board; and they also encourage us to be- 
lieve that these new teachers of theology 
will not succeed in their attempts to rev- 
olutionize the methods of presenting God’s 
truth to the nations, as itis clearly re- 
vealed in the Bible. Our stock of such 
letters and clippings from the press 
is constantly increasing in number, 
and they give increasing and gratifying 
evidence of loyalty to the cause of Mis- 
sions and to the American Board. We 
may deem it wise to print extracts from 
these letters (without. the names, unless 
previous consent is given us to publish 
them), and also further newspaper clip- 
pings, in order to show still more conclu- 
sively, the folly, mischief and untold dam- 
age done and planned to be done to the 
cause of missions by the Andover theolo- 
gians and their followers. 
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So far as we know—with but one singl 
exception—the entire Evangelical press of 
the country, representing every sect and 
denomination, is opposed equally to the 
business methods of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in the misuse of the 
trust funds of that institution, and to its 
new theological ‘“ speculations” concern- 
ing future probation. We have yet to 
learn that a single religious newspaper in 
the whole nation, or a single individual 
connected with any one of them, either as 
editor or contributor, ora single lay mem- 
ber of any Evangelical Church, or a single 
business man, religious or irreligious— 
we repeat, that we have yet to learn, as 
above stated, of one single man who has 
been willing to say, in any pulpit or on 
any platform, or in any newspaper—over 
his own signature—that he believes it 
to be either right, honest or legal—in 
defiance of the known wishes of their 
donors—to use the trust funds of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary for a single 
day, in the support of any professors or 
teachers who are now proclaiming, or have 
proclaimed, to the world at any time their 
belief in the doctrine of future probation. 
In the name of the venerated dead, and in 
the name alike of religion and sound mo- 
rality, we protest against the demoralizing 
example and monstrous wrongdoing 
now witnessed at Andover. We say this 
plainly to the Trustees and to the 
Professors of that institution. Would 
any one of those professors or trustees 
give asingle dollar of his own money to 
any cause, with even the slightest sus- 
picion that it was, in the future, ever to 
be used in any other way than that orig- 
inally intended and _ specified? We 
answer, No! 

The Andover Trustees and Professors 
know very well what were the wishes and 
intentions of the Founders of the Andover 
Theological Seminary. Are they to be 
allowed to defy those wishes, tram- 
ple upon them and coolly turn their sol- 
emn eyes to the American Board and 
ask its official managers to indorse and 
approve of their monumental recklessness 
and wrong-doing? We think not; and 
we think we know what answer will be 
given by the Christian public of America 
in regard to this important matter. 
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A LESSON FOR THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


THE Third Party has just held a large 
and enthusiastic convention at Syracuse 
and nominated a state ticket for the com- 
ing elections. There were upward of 
eight hundred delegates in attendance, of 
whom 637 were formerly Republicans and 
134 Democrats. This very significant fact 
was brought out by a count taken in the 
convention. It shows that the proportion 
of Republican to Democratic recruits for 
the Third Party is larger than many have 
suspected. Nine Republicans go into the 
Third Party toevery two Democrats. 
The revolt is a revolt from the Repub- 
lican party, and it is the Republican party 
which will suffer chiefly if the Third Party 
movement should grow. As to whether 
the Third Party will grow, the future 
course of the Republican Party will in large 
measure, if not wholly, determine. Re- 
publicans, then, should give heed to a few 
plain facts. 

1. The Third Party was made possible 
by the blunders of the Republican Party. 
This is as plain as a pike-staff. Many de- 
voted Republicans got tired of waiting for 
the party to take a firm and consistent 
attitude against the Saloon. They had got 
promises of action in response to their re- 
peated demands, but in many cases they 
got nothing but promises. Party leaders 
showed so strong a disposition to juggle 
with the question so as to maintain friend- 
ly relations with both the Saloon and the 
anti-Saloon elements, that many earnest 
temperance men lost hope of ever accom- 
plishing anything through the old party, 
and determind toform a new party. They 
expected nothing from the Democratic 
Party, at least in the North, and they 
were disappointed in the Republican 
Patty. The Third Party is the result. 

2. The Third Party is maintained large- 
ly by the blunders of the Republican 
Party. Wherever in any Northern state 
it thrives, it thrives because the Republi- 








can Party fails in its duty. A pledge 
made to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment, as in New York and Massachusetts, 
and never redeemed, no matter for what 
reason, weakens the faith of temperance 
Republicans, and detaches them from the 
party. Many such pledges have been 
made and broken, made to be broken, say 
the seceders to the Third Party. Every 
vote lost in this way counts two against 
the Republican Party. 

8. The Third Party can be brought again 
intothe Republican fold, at least the ma- 
jority of it, whenever the Republican 
Party chooses to doso; not by appealing 
to their old love for the party, not by de- 
nouncing them as an appendix to the 
Democratic Party, but by taking an open, 
manly stand, severing its alliance with 
the Saloon and entering into an alliance 
with the people against the Saloon. The 
course of the Republicans in the legislature 
of this state last winter was such, making 
all allowance for the difficulties of their 
position, as to impress earnest men with 
the idea that they were simply maneuver- 
ing for party advantage. So the several 
excellent temperance measures passed by 
the last legislature of Massachusetts count 
for little against the suspicion aroused by 
the failure to submit, according to definite 
promise, a constitutional amendment. 
The Third Party grows by such mistakes. 

4. The longer the Republican Party 
plays fast and loose with this issue the 
more difficult will the Third Party make 
it for it to redeem any pledges it may 
make. For example, it is claimed that in 
Massachusetts enough sound Republican 
candidates were defeated in close dis- 
tricts last fall by Third Party tactics to 
account for the failure of the legislature 
to submit the amendment as promised by 
the party platform. The question is not 
whether the tactics of the Third Party are 
proper or improper, whether they hasten 
or delay the triumph of the cause the 
party espouses; it is whether the Republi- 
can Party proposes to perform as well as 
promise, and toredeem itscharacter by a 
manly, consistent record. 

These facts are plain facts, and the 
Republican Party will understand them 
as soon as it looks at them. We cannot 
stay secession from the party by pointing 
to its temperance record in the past; “we 
cannot win adherents of the Third Party 
to their old allegiance by convincing them 
that the Republican Party has given the 
country all the temperance legislation it 
has. It will be waste of time and labor. 
we fear, to try to reason with our Third 
Party friends about the folly and futility 
of their course, however strongly we may 
fee] about it. If they are wasting their 
opportunities and blocking the way to 
the success of the cause they profess to 
serve, Republicans need not follow their 
example, and so increase their power. 
Let the Republican Party make itself the 
mouth-piece and agent of the people, and 
it cannot go astray. Let it announce as a 
fundamental principle of its creed that 
the people have a right to deal with the 
Saloon as they will, and that the Saloon 
must submit to the fiat of their votes, 
either through local option or state pro- 
hibition, and it will take an impregnable 
position. Let it accept honestly and posi- 
tively the platform of the anti-Saloon 
movement, and the Third Party will soon 
cease to trouble it. 
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MR. RICE’S PLAN FOR A REFORM 
BALLOT ACT. 


Mr. THORNDIKE RICE’s projected law 
for the printing and distribution of ballots 
at public expense will at least be useful 
in opening discussion as to a measure 
which is sure to come up in the next legis- 
lature of this state. 

He proposes first a general registration 
of voters on the second and third Tuesdays 
of the October previous to the election. 
The registrars are {to have printed for 
use at the registration, lists of all persons 
who have been named in a certain legally 
fixed number of written nominations as 
suitable candidates to be voted on in the 
coming elections. 

As he comes to the registration each 
voter is to be requested to designate on the 
above-named nomination list his candi- 
dates. These are tabulated and any 











citizen designated in this way by 
one-tenth of the entire registration, is to 
goon a list of actual candidates whose ex- 
penses are to be borne by the county. 

Ballots are to be printed and distributed 
and polling places prepared and adminis 
tered by law at the public expense of the 
county. The statute provides a form for 
ballots, requires them to be supplied to 
the inspectors of elections in books, ready 
to be delivered to each voter, and made 
with stubs for identification, and places 
for the official stamp. 

Stubs, mutilated and unused ballots are 
to be filed after the election, as the poll 
and registry lists are. 

Compartments are to be provided at the 
polling places for the electors to mark 
their ballots in, one for every two hun- 
dred voters. 

There are to be as many ballots as offi- 
ces to be filled, and each ballot is to con- 
tain the names of all the candidates nomi- 
nated as above. The elector is to erase 
the names of those for whom he does not 
vote. He is to fold the ballot so as to 
conceal his vote, and hand it in. 

Spoiled ballots may be exchanged for 
others. 

Electors incapacitated by blindness or 
other cause, such as inability to read, can 
apply to the inspector for some one to aid 
them. 

Stringent provisions are added to pro- 
tect the freedom of the elector and the 
secrecy of the ballot. 

This projected law is aimed at the abuses 
which have been so forcibly described by 
Mr. Ivins, of this city. It reproduces, in 
its main features, the English Act. It 
goes farther in some respects and not so 
far in others. It suggests a legal method 
of nomination, which it provides for in 
part, but by a singular omission fails to 
give a legal form for the first step in the 
process—the nomination by privute citi- 
zens over their responsible signatures of 
persons as suitable candidates. The act 
is right in requiring the ballots to be pre- 
pared by the county at its expense, and in 
allowing no others to be voted; but itis 
much too indefinite in defining, designat- 
ing and providing for these expenses and 
the officials who are to conduct the poll. 

A good point is that there are to be as 
many ballots as offices, and that each 
ballot is to contain the names of all the 
candidates for each office. As no one can 
be nominated who does not receive one- 
tenth of the whole registration. the num- 
ber of candidates in each ballot can never 
exceed ten. 

Such a law would act powerfully and 
directly to destroy the power of party 
whips both at the polls and at the prima- 
ries. So far as the primaries have be- 
come machines for enabling the party 
whips to control party action, it would 
give them a fatal blow. So far as they 
keep to their legitimate sphere and are em- 
ployed to act on public opinion in the 
party, to concentrate and organize it, and 
lay down for the electors a common line 
of action at the polls, such a law would 
not interfere with them. 

The great and radical remedy for the 
corrupt use of money and influence in 
elections by limiting the expenses of can- 
didates in the canvass, and by putting al! 
these expenses under stringent legal 
supervision, could not be introduced into 
statute applying to ballots, but would re- 
quire a distinct statute. 
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THE LIVERYMEN OF LONDON. 


OvR attention was attracted recently to 
a paragraph in the London Times entitled 
“The Livery Voters of London.” They 
are not, asan American might imagine, 
a congregation of coachmen, footmen and 
flunkies, who possess the franchise; they 
are the members of the ancient city guilds 
that still exist in London. They have re- 
tained through the centuries not many of 
the rights and privileges that were pur- 
chased under Richard the Second and his 
successors; then the crafts were a power in 
the city and controlled trade and the man- 
ufactures. But though their monopolies 
are gone, it is not true, as some one has 
said, that ‘‘ all that remains of theancient 
guilds in the livery companies of to-day - 
is the common eating and drinking”; they 








have their dinners, but they have as well 





their inherited real estate that with each 
generation has increased in value till the 
land pays a gross annual rental of over 
£500,000. Each company has its distino- 
tive dress or ‘‘livery”; but nowadays 
only the higher grade members are entitled 
to wear this dress. These are the so-called 
‘‘Liverymen,” and it is they alone who 
can obtain a Livery vote for the city of 
London, though even they must have the 
further qualification of living within twen- 
ty-five miles of the Royal Exchange. This 
year there are 7,683 Livery voters. 

In the old days when the guilds 
were founding schools and colleges, help- 
ing the churches, repairing the bridges 
and town halls, performing plays, and 
setting out pageants, every member pos- 
sessed a dress of livery, which he was ex- 
pected to wear at funerals, feasts, etc. 
That the custom prevailed at the time of 
Chaucer is shown by the following lines: 

“ A Haberdasher and a Carpenter, 

A Webbe, a Dyer, and a Tapiser, 

Were all yclothed ina liverie 

Of a solempne and grete frater nite.” 
lf Chaucer did not name the above trades- 
men in the order of their importance, it is 
a curious fact that they stand in the order 
of their numerica! strength as it exists to- 
day. The Haberdashers have 373 Livery- 
men, the Carpenters 118, the Webbes (i. e. 
Weavers) 76, the Dyers 63; while the Tapis- 
ers would seem to have outlived their 
function in that there are no Liverymen 
assigned to them. Perhaps in these lat- 
ter days of bottled drinks the Tapster’s is 
no longer a ‘‘solempne and grete frater- 
nite.” 

The old nomenclature of the guilds 
that has for the most part survived till 
the present time, is curious enough to an 
American, to whom even the words 
haberdasher and draper have a strange 
sound, to make it worth while to 
give the list of the different companies 
mentioned in The Times. They are: 
Apothecaries, Armorers and Brasiers, 
Bakers, Barbers, Basket Makers, Black- 
smiths, Bowyers, Brewers, Broderers, 
Butchers, Carmen, Carpenters, Clockmak- 
ers, Clothworkers, Coachmakers and 
Coach-harness Makers, Cooks, Coopers, 
Cordwainers, Curriers, Cutlers, Distillers, 
Drapers, Dyers, Fanmakers, Farriers, 
Feltmakers, Fichmongers, Fietchers, 
Founders, Framework-knitters, Fruiterers, 
Girdlers, Glass-sellers, Glaziers, Haber- 
dashers, Horners, Innholders, Ironmon- 
gers, Joiners, Leathersellers, Loriners, 
Playing-Card Makers, Masons, Mercers 
Merchant Tailors, Musicians, Needlemak- 
ers, Painter-stainers, Pattenmakers, 
Pewterers, Plaisterers, Plumbers, Poul- 
ters, Sadlers, Salters, Scriveners, Ship- 
wrights, Skinners, Spectaclemakers, 
Stationers, Tallow-chandlers, Tin Plate- 
workers, Turners, Tylers and Bricklayers, 
Upholders, Vintners, Waxchandlers, 
Weavers, Wheelrights, and Woolmen. 

Many of these words are in habitual use 
in thiscountry, and some that are not 
have too evident a derivation to leave 
room for doubt as to their meaning; but 
there are others that are to most of us 
both strange and unintelligible. Bowyer 
is plainly ‘“‘a maker of bows,” though 
Webster marks the word as obsolete. 
Broderer one can guess to be ‘* embroid- 
erer”; but one would not guess Cordwain- 
er to be ‘‘ shoemaker,” unless he knew 
French, for cordwain is also an ‘‘obsolete” 
word. Currieris a word in good and reg- 
ular standing, and means ‘‘one who dress- 
es leather after it is tanned”; it must, 
however, be approaching obsoleteness. 
Fletcher is a word no longer used by 
us, and few know that it means 
‘** one who feathers arrows.” Haberdasher 
has an interesting derivation from the 
German Habt Ihr das, Herr? The word 
has held toits derivation pretty well, a 
haberdasher’s being a place where one can 
ask for almost any small article—a kind 
of ‘“Yankee Notion Store,” in other words, 
Horner, Webster gives as a ‘‘ rare” word, 
but its meaning 1s apparent. Loriner isa 
word one would scarcely expect to find this 
side of Chaucer; it denotes one who makes 
the metal mountings for saddles and 
bridles. We drop thei out of Plaisterer 
and add an er to Poulter in our American 
usage, and we say ‘“‘scribe” instead of 





scrivener, though we should not be sorry 
to see the latter word used in place ot 
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“‘type-writer,” which has to do double 
service for the machine and the persoit 
working it. 

In general our changes have not been 
altogether happy; we have substituted too 
often for the good English word a long 
compound that is both awkward and in- 
elegant, as, for example, *‘‘ dry-goods- 
merchant” for draper. It is too common 
with us, also, touse the word store as a suf- 
fix in such compounds as ‘‘ dry-goods- 
store,” ‘‘ grocery-store,” ‘‘ candy-store,” 
** hardware-store,” etc. The reactionary 
tendency in certain habits of speech, 
which has been perceptible in this coun- 
try since travel has become so general, is 
not to be altogether deplored. Referring 
again to the list quoted above, we may 
say that while many of the words have 
ceased to be used among us in their orig- 
inal meaning, they have been retained 
and used as surnames by many of our dis- 
tinguished countrymen. It is only neces- 
sary to add that of their number a Taylor 
and a Tyler have attained the highest 
honors to which an American is eligible. 
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RIGHTS OF UNITED STATES CITI- 
ZENS. 





THE Inter-Ocean, of Chicago, dissents 
from the view we have expressed in re- 
gard to the constitutionality of the Glenn 
Bill pending before the legislature of 
Georgia, and supposes cases, not em- 
braced in the bill, in which, as it thinks, 
the view would not be sound. We have 
expressed no opinion in regard to these 
supposed cases. Whac we have said is 
that the Glenn Bill itself, and not some- 
thing else, is exposed to no objection on 
the ground of any conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We are 
strongly opposed to the bill for other rea- 
sons, but not for this alleged reason. 

What and all that the bill does is, under 
a very unreasonable penalty, to forbid the 
co-education of blacks and whites in the 
same schools in Georgia. The whole pro- 
hibition lies in the first section, which 
reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted that, from and after the 
passage of this act, no school, college, or 
educational institution in this state, con- 
ducted for the education and training of 
colored people, shall matriculate or receive 
as a pupil any white person, nor shall any 
school, college, or educational institution 
conducted for the training of white [per- 
sons] receive or matriculate any colored per- 
son as a pupil, nor shall any school, college, 
or educational institution receive or matri- 
culate both white and colored persons.” 

This prohibition applies alike to public 
and private schools. The terms “school, 
college, or educational institution ” define 
and measure the exteut of its application. 
What it declares is that no ‘‘ schools, col- 
lege or educational institution,” estab- 
lished ‘‘ for the education and training of 
colored people, shall matriculate or re- 
ceive asa pupil any white person,” and 
that similar institutions, established for 
the education of white persons, shall not 
‘receive or matriculate any colored per- 
son as a pupil,” and that such institutions 
shall not ‘‘receive or matriculate both 
white and colored persons.” The bill 
says nothing about the question of co- 
education in the family, or anywhere else, 
except in respect to such education in the 
institutions to which it refers. So much 
for the bill itself. 

Now, is there anything in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with which this 
bill is in conflict? We have answered 
and still answer this question in the nega- 
tive. The clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which forbids any state to 
‘‘deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws,” has 
no application to this bill, since upon tts 
face there is in the bill no such denial. 
The two races are treated exactly alike, 
without any discrimination against either 
as compared with the other; and this 
surely is not a denial to either of ‘the 
equal protection of the laws.” Both 
stand on the same legal footing. 

So, also, the clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which forbids a state to 
‘‘make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States,” equally has 


no application to this bill. The contents’ 





of the bill do not come within its scope. 
The clause relates only to “ the privileges 
or immunities ” of United States citizens, 
and has nothing to do with those of state 
citizenship. These ‘* privileges or immu- 
nities” in the two forms of citizenship 
are not identical. Chief Justice Waite, in 
stating the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in The United States 
v. Cruikshank, 92 U. 8. 542, said : 


‘““We have in our political system a gov- 
ernment of the United States, and a govern- 
ment of each of the several states. Each 
one of these governments is distinct from 
the others, and each has citizens of its own 
who owe it allegiance, and whose rights, 
within its jurisdiction, it must protect. 
The same person may be at the same time a 
citizen of the United States and a citizen of 
a state, but his rights of citizenship under 
one of these governments will be different 
from those he has under the other.” 


The Constitution uses but does not de- 
fine the phrase “‘ privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States.” The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
never undertaken to give an exhaustive 
definition of this phrase; but it has often 
stated some of these “ privileges or immu- 
nities” for the purpose of deciding the 
case before it. The right ‘‘to come to 
the seat of Government to assert any 
claim he may have upon that Government, 
to transact any business he may have 
with it, to seek its protection, to share its 
offices, to engage in administering its 
function”; the ‘‘right of free access to 
its seaports through which all operations 
of foreign commerce are conducted, to the 
sub-treasuries, land offices, and courts of 
justice in the several states”; the right 
**to demand the care and protection of the 
Federal Government over his life, liberty, 
and property when on the high seas, or 
within the jurisdiction of a foreign gov- 
ernment”; the ‘‘right peaceably to assem- 
ble and petition for redress of grievances, 
the privilege uf the writ of habeas corpus”; 
the ‘‘ right to use the navigable waters of 
the United States, however they may 
penetrate the territory of the several 
states”; ‘‘all rights secured to our citi- 
zens by treaties with foreign nations”; 
the right of the citizen of the United 
States to become a citizen of any state in 
which he takes up a bona-fide residence— 
these are examples of ‘‘ the privlieges or 
immunities ” of United States citizenship, 
as declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. (Crandall v. Nevada, 6 
Wall. 36, and The Slaughter-house Cases, 
16 Wall. 36.) 

State regulations in the matter of edu- 
cation within a state as proposed in the 
Glenn Bill, do not at all lie in the line of 
these examples. Although the Supreme 
Court has never had occasion to pass upon 
the question whether such a bill is con- 
stitutional or not, what it has decided in 
numerous cases clearly implies that the 
bill does not touch ‘‘the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” Should Georgia enact that no 
person shall enter into the marriage re- 
lation until he is forty years of age, the 
law would undoubtedly be a very bad 
one, but it would violate no right, secured 
to the United States citizen by the Federal 
Constitution, since that constitution 
leaves the subject of marriage exclusive- 
ly to state legislation. It does precisely 
the same thing in the matter of educa- 
tion. 

It is well to bear in mind that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is one of 
enumerated powers, either expressly 
granted or necessarily implied in those 
that are expressly granted; that the great 
body of the rights of citizenship are those 
that pertain to state citizenship; that in 
respect to these rights the states are 
supreme, except as limited by the Federal 
Constitution, and that this constitution 
takes and intends to take whatever haz- 
ard there may be in leaving the states, 
except when thus restrained, to legislate 
over their own local affairs in whatever 
manner they please. The states them- 
selves are Republican in their form of 
government, and although there may be 
great abuses in the exercise of their 
powers, the theory of the Constitution is 
to take the hazard of such possible abuses, 
rather than dispossess them of these 
powers and virtually.abserb them in the 





powers of the General Government. We 
must keep this in mind, or we will not 
understand the. political system under 
which we are living. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF LEISURE IN A 
BUSY LIFE. . 


THE recent death of M. Etienne Al- 
exandre Lombard, the distinguished 
head of the banking house of the 
Messrs. Lombard, Odier et Cie, of Geneva, 
will recall the service rendered by this 
powerful financier to the good name and 
credit of the American people and to his 
yet more honorable efforts to promote in 
Europe the religious observance of the 
Lord’s Day. 

The story of his life should be known 
inthe New World where it may prove an 
encouragement to laborers of kindred 
spirit in the Master’s vineyard, whose dis- 
couragements are, perhaps, neither so many 
nor so great. To busy men loaded with 
responsibility and charged with heavy 
worldly cares, it will prove a particularly 
bright example, as showing how a man 
not less pressed and occupied than them- 
selves and always embarrassed with a frail 
constitution was able to do much which 
has lived after him. 

Mr. Etienne Alexandre Lombard was 
born in Geneva, in 1810, where his father 
had founded at the end of the eighteenth 
century a banking house, now widely 
known as the house of Lombard, Odier & 
Co. After completing his classical stud- 
ies, he entered the bank as clerk, and soon 
was noted for his delicate sense of honor. 

When thirty years old, he published on 
American securities,then almost unknown 
in Europe, a pamphlet which attracted 
much attention, and was the beginning of 
large financial operations not only in Ge- 
neva but also in Switzerland. Mr. Lom- 
bard was called in 1854, by Count Cavour, 
to negotiate the Anglo-Sardinian loan. 
This he accomplished to the satisfaction 
of all parties. Often forced by delicate 
health to seek recreation, he would in- 
dulge in geographical and archeological 
studies, or more especially in the study of 


‘the religious persecutions in Italy, wnich, 


toward the second half of the sixteenth 
century, had forced his ancestors to take 
refuge in Geneva. His native city is also 
indebted to him for the opening of several 
of its most beautiful streets. 

But Mr. Lombard was more than a suc- 
cessful financier and more than a man of 
liberal culture. He was both a patriot 
and a Christian philanthropist. In 1858, 
while visiting a friend in Toulouse, his 
attention was drawn to the importance of 
the observance of the Sabbath, by 
a tract called ‘The Lord’s Day, 
or the Day of Rest.” Three years later, 
having retired from business, he was 
eagerly attending the meetings of the 
Evangelical Alliance, held in Geneva. 
Prof. F. Godet, of Neuchatel, having 
read a remarkable paper on the impor- 
tance of the Sabbath question, Sir Culling 
Gardley, President of the Alliance, touch- 
ing Mr. Lombard on the shoulder said: 
‘*This is just the thing for you to do.” 
These words revived the impression re- 
ceived in Toulouse, and proved to be to 
him what ‘‘ Deus vult” was to the first 
Crusaders. From that hour the Sabbath 
and its blessings to rich and poor, be- 
came for him ‘‘the great question of the 
age,” as he ever called it afterward. In 
spite of his delicate health, which finally 
led him to retire from business, he re- 
solved, trusting his family motto, ‘‘ My 
strength is in thee, O Lord!” to devote his 
energy, his pen, every means in his 
power, to secure the day of rest for the 
millions of white slaves, who, in Europe, 
know none of the blessings of the Sab- 
bath. 

He wrote tracts, appealed to govern- 
ments, corporations, railroad and mining 
companies, manufacturers, etc. He called 
for the co-operation of philanthropists of 
all countries, in the name of God’s holy 
Word, justice, charity, hygiene, social 
peace, and in the interest of commerce it- 
self. He founded Sabbath committees in 
Geneva and the principal continental 
cities; he grouped them in an internation- 
al federation. It was at his suggestion 
that the four general conferences were 
held: ‘in Geneva, 1876; Berne, 1879; Paris, 





1881; Brussels, 1885; where eminent men 
from diverse nationalities brought to bear 
on the Sabbath question the results of deep 
and earnest study of the subject. Mr. 
Lombard was prevented by ill-health 
from attending the Brussels Conference. 
Baron Peisse, President of the Ghent and 
Antwerp Railway, in his report on the 
rest of the employés on railroads, spoke 
thus: ‘‘I wish to express here to the hon- 
orable Mr. Lombard, my deep .gratitude 
for the benefit which I have received per- 
sonally from his courageous claim of the 
Sunday laws. His voice has been and re- 
mains for me an echo of the appeals of 
the prophets and apostles. He has helped 
me to see the wrong in which I have 
shared. May God bless him and repay the 
debt of gratitude which so many presi- 
dents, agents, workingmen on railroads, 
and I with them, owe to him.” 

It would be impossible in this brief 
sketch to tell all that this eminent Chris- 
tian man accomplished, or the obstacles 
and opposition he encountered. But the 
sympathy and gratitude showh at his 
funeral by all classes of persons, suffi- 
ciently proved that Mr. Lombard-Sunday, 
as he was called, had not labored in vain. 
He has gone to his reward, but his name 
remains among the benefactors of hu- 
manity. 





+> 
INDIANS AS VOTERS. 


IT is announced that the Indians at the 
Santee Agency in Nebraska, propose to 
vote at a local election soon to be held in 
Niobrara, in that state, claiming the 
right of suffrage because they have be- 
come citizens of the United States under 
the Indian Severalty Act of Congress, and 
because the law in the State of Nebraska 
gives this right to all male citizens of the 
United States, who have the requisite 
qualifications as to age and residence. 
General Upshaw, the Acting Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, has had occasion to con- 
sider this question, and is of the opinion 
that the claim of these Indians isa valid 
one, not only under the treaty of the 
United States of 1868 with the Sioux In- 
dians, of whom the Santees are a branch, 
but also under the Indian Severalty Act 
of Congress of February 8th, 1887. The 
question is properly one for the Courts to 
decide; yet it seems to us that the view of 
General Upshaw is the correct one. 

The treaty referred to declares that 
‘any Indian or Indians receiving a patent 
forland under the foregoing provisions, 
shall thereby and from thenceforth become 
and be a citizen of the United States, and 
be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of such citizens, and shall at 
the same time retain all his rights to bene- 
fits accruing to Indians under this treaty.” 
This provision applies to the Santee band 
of Sioux Indians, so far as they have re- 
ceived patents for lands. Such Indians 
are citizens of the United States, and, 
under the laws of Nebraska, are entitled 
to vote, if males having the prescribed 
qualifications as to age and residence. 

Soalso the sixth section of the Indian 
Severalty Act passed by the last Congress 
(24 U.S. Stat. at Large, 388), provides as 
follows: 

“ And every Indian born within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, to whom 
allotments shall have been made under the 
provisions of this act, or under any law or 
treaty, and every Indian born within the 
territorial limits of the United States who 
has voluntarily taken up, within said limits, 
his residence separate and apart from any 
tribe of Indians, and has adopted the habits 
of civilized life, is hereby declared to bea 
citizen of the United States, and is entitled 
to all the rights, privileges and immunities 
of such citizens, whether said Indian has 
been or not, by birth or otherwise, a mem- 
ber of any tribe of Indians within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States.” 

It is very plain by the express terms of 
this section,that the Santees, so far as allot- 
ments of land have been made to them un- 
der the provisions of the Severalty Act, 
are ipso facto citizens of the United States; 
and it is equally plain, under the laws of 
Nebraska, that all such male Santees, be- 
ing citizens of the United States, are en- 
title 1 to vote in that state, provided that 
they possess the prescribed - qualifications 
as to residence and age. We do not well 
see how there can be any dispute on this 
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point. General Upshaw is clearly right 
in the opinion which he expresses. There 
is nothing in the idea that Indians should 

the right to vote that need to 
frighten anybody. The right to vote is 
the just and natural sequence of the fact 
that they are citizens of the United States. 
It is true that they do not belong to the 
race of white men; yet this is no reason 
for denying to them the right of suffrage, 
if they have the legal qualifications of 
white men. 





Editorial Votes. 


WHEN Peter and John were commanded 
by the Jewish rulers ‘not to speak at all 
nor teach in the name of Jesus,’’ they 
promply replied: ‘Whether it be right in 
thesight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen 
atid heard.” ‘When these apostles, having 
disobeyed the command of these rulers, were 
called to account by them for so doing, they 
again replied: ‘‘We ought to obey God 
rather than men.’ Saul of Tarsus, on the 
other hand, thought that he ‘‘ ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth,” and he did so, not only persecut- 
ing his followers in Jerusalem,but pursuing 
them ‘even unto strange cities.’’ Here are 
certainly two different consciences, leading 
to opposite courses of action; and the point 
of their divergence trom each other is not in 
the rightful supremacy of conscience in 
either case, and not in adherence to what 
conscience required. Peter and John obeyed 
their conscience; and Saul of Tarsus obeyed 
his conscience. In this respect they were 
both right, since conscience is the supreme 
faculty of the soul. The difference between 
them consists in the fact that Peter and 
John had correct consciences, according to 
the truth and the requirements of God, and 
that Saul had an incorrect conscience, con- 
trary to the truth and the law of God. Saul 
had a false conscience. What he thought 
that he ought to do was sinful in the high- 
est degree; and this fact he afterward freely 
admitted, and for it he bitterly condemned 
himself. He did not excuse his conduct or 
deny its sinfulness on this ground. He 
spoke of himself as the chief of sinners, be- 
cause he persecuted the Church of God. It 
is not enough then simply to obey conscience. 
That conscience must be correct in what it 
requires, and must then be obeyed. A man 
is as really bound to have a right conscience 
as he is to obey conscience. He cannot ex- 
cuse a wicked act, or change its nature by a 
false conscience. The act is what it is, in- 
dependently of his conscience; and it is his 
duty to see it in its true light. Human ob- 
ligation reaches to right thinking as pre- 
liminary to right action. ‘“‘Woe unto them,” 
says the prophet Isaiah, ‘“‘that call evil 
good, and good evil; that put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness, that put bit- 
ter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 








WE venture to assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no ‘‘new religious question”’ 
has ever come up for discussion, before the 
American people, which has found the entire 
religious press of the country so completely 
united as at the present time. So far as we 
know there is but one, so called, evangeli- 
cal newspaper in the United States. which 
openly avows its belief in the “hypothesis” 
or *“‘mere speculations,”’ or ‘“harmless views” 
of the “Andover school of new theclogy.” 
It is a matter for devout thanksgiving to 
God—the author of all truth—that so many 
able and influential weekly journals are now 
so perfectly united in demanding a “proof- 
text treatment” in the support of any ‘“‘new 
doctrine’”’ which may be launched forth 
from any quarter, no matter who its “‘pro- 
fessional’ advocates may be. That very 
important matter seems now to be settled. 
Those who doubt this will find ‘food for 
thought’”’—by the column—on the third, 
fourth, and fifth pages of this paper. 





LUKE uses the word ‘“‘agony”’ in describ- 
ing the consternation and mental distress 
of our Saviour in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
He says that “his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 
Mark says that, upon entering this Garden, 
he “ began to be sore amazed and to be very 
heavy.”’ Matthew tells us that he said to 
his disciples: ‘‘ My soul is exceedingly sor- 
rowful, even unto death.” ‘‘ He fell on his 
face,” says Matthew, ‘‘ and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not my will 
but thine be done.” He repeated the prayer 
three times “‘ with strong crying and tears.” 
We do not here ask what caused this strange 
consternation and anguish of our Saviour; 
but we do ask the reader to fasten his 





thoughts on these words used by the suffer- 
ing Saviour: “‘ Nevertheless, not my will 
but thine be done.” He qualified the 
prayer by this language, and hence was re- 
signed to the will of God, and in this respect 
has furnished an example for our imitation 
when overwhelmed with the sorrows and 
griefs of life. Wecando no better at such 
times than to follow the example of our 
Lord. ‘Not my will, but thine be done” is 
always the proper attitude for man in all 
his relations to God, no matter what may be 
the sufferings or sorrows through which he 
is called to pass. God’s thoughts are not 
always as our thoughts, and his ways are 
not always as our ways. The patriarch 
Jacob was never more mistaken than when 
in the anguish of his soul he said: “All 
these things are against me.’’ Just the re- 
verse was the fact, and it was not long be 
fore he saw it himself. Providence had ar- 
ranged ‘‘these things’’ for Jacob’s good. 
We do not know enough of the relation of 
events, or of the plan of God in the order- 
ing of events, to impeach his providence, or 
callin question his goodness. He assures 
us that all things work together for good to 
them that love God; and with this assurance 
we must be content, trusting him where we 
cannot tracehim. If we have had fathers 
of our flesh who corrected us, and to 
whom we gave reverence, “shall we not 
much rather be in subjection unto the Fa- 
ther of spirits and live?’ Afflictions and 
sorrows sent by him are for our profit that 
we may “be partakers of his holiness.” 
“Not my will, but thine be done’’ is the 
most soothing balm that can be applied to 
a suffering heart. 


Our Roman Catholic contemporaries have 
been greatly agitated by Bishop Hurst’s re- 
mark that the Mexican bull-fight would 
only end when Spanish Catholicism ends. 
Some of their observations strike us as very 
childish, such as that of The Catholic Re- 
view that ‘Neither the editors of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT nor Bishop Hurst could have 
their tender and juicy beefsteaks to eat only 
that men canstill be found who are willing 
to slaughter cattle for pay.’’ Nor are we 
assured that our Catholic friends look upon 
the bull-fight as a very great enormity. 
The Catholic Review apparently believes 
that in the direction of strong rebuke of 
bull-fighting lies “‘maudlin sentimentality:”’ 
It says: 

“Of course no one in his senses, who is not a 

Spaniard, or a Spanish American, would defend 
Spanish bull-fighting, any more than he would 
defend English bull-baiting. Still mildness of 
sentiment may, if care be not taken, degenerate 
into maudlin sentimentality.” 
It is curious, too, that the Review and the 
Catholic Telegraph should insist on com- 
paring the morality of the United States 
with that of Mexico, to the advantage of 
the latter. They certainly wouldn’t do it if 
they did not appreciate the necessity of de- 
fending the Church. The Catholic Tele- 
graph says the immorality of a country is 
greater in proportion to the prevalence of 
Protestantism. But Mexico and Spain 
have been exclusively Catholic for long cen- 
turies, and what Mexico was before Protes- 
tantism was introduced by the mission- 
aries of the present generation, we learn by 
anarticlein the Catholic World. The ar- 
ticle describes Mexico as painted by a com- 
petent hand a century ago: 

“Life at the hacienda with its private bull- 

ring and slow-recurring village festas, its stag- 
nation of thought and narrowness of action; life 
in the city with its sole idea of amusement con- 
fined to the gambling table and the disgraceful 
orgy of the public ball; life, finally, in the home, 
languid, dull, unoccupied either by sense of duty 
beyond the sluggish routine of domestic affairs, 
or elevation ot purpose save the anxious en- 
deavor to uphold the traditions of caste at the 
expense of comfort and probity—these are de- 
lineated with a simple realism which is as affect- 
ing asthe prosy commentary which inevitably 
follows is ludicrous. Compared with the re- 
stricted action and paltry aims, the degrading 
pleasures and vulgar satisfactions. of that early 
date, the Mexico of to-day is a Jand of brilliant 
achievement and impetuous progress.” 
This is an ‘‘ admirable yard-stick,”’ says the 
writer, ‘“‘by which to measure reform.”’ And 
this reform, as everybody knows, has had its 
root in revolt from the Catholic Church and 
influence. 


THE Georgia Assembly has passed a “‘baby’ 
Glenn Bill by substantially the same vote as 
that given the Chain-Gang Bill, though the 
yeas and nays were not called, and there was 
hardly a ripple of discussion. The motive 
of this action at this time is supposed to be 
this: the big Glenn Bill hangs fire in the 
Senate, and is likely to be smothered under 
a perfect deluge of protests from political 
managers in all quarters; but though so 
many mighty men have the beast by the 








tail, the risk is that he will break out 
any day, and if he once makes his appear- 


in the open Senate every man of them will 
go down on his knees before him. So it is 
thought, if this measure can be hurried 
through, it will, in some degree, relieve the 
anxious minds of the legislators and take 
the immediate danger of a tumultuous rush 
of white boys and girls to Atlanta Univer- 
sity out of the case, and leave the real ob- 
ject of their affections to be passed at some 
more propitious time when no presidential 
election is pending. The following is acopy 
of the bill: 

**Resolwed by the House of Representatives, the 
Senate concurring: That in future the Governor 
be directed not to draw his warrant for the an- 
nual appropriation of $8,000 to Atlanta Univer- 
sity, under the act of March 4d, 1884, until such 
a plan of expenditure, as will secure the exclu- 
sive use of the same for the education of the col- 
ored childrer, in accordance with the declared 
and settled policy of the state on the subject of 
the co-education of the races, has been submit- 
ted and approved by the Commission constitu- 
ted in said act for the supervision of the expend- 
iture of said appropriation. 

“Resolved further: That said Commission be 
directed to see that said furd is faithfully ap- 
plied according to said plan of expenditure, and 
in noother way.” 

This bill therefore, which, for prudential 
reasons, takes out the sting of the chain- 
gang penalty, and imposes a fine of $8,000 
per year upon an institution for permitting 
the child ofa teacher to recite to his own 
father, represents the conservative element, 
and is not satisfactory to the enlightened 
and progressive young men of the New 
South. Itisa significant coincidence that 
the same committee which reported this pro- 
gressive measure, at the same meeting voted 
down a proposition to levy a tax of one mill 
for the support of the common schools of the 
state. It is significant also that a resolution 
to set aside this sum of $8,000 for the benefit 
of the colored people in some other form, in 
case it was not drawn by the institution now 
receiving it, was also voted down. So this 
poor mockery of a school system,which only 
aims to secure a session of three months in 
the year, with half-paid teachers,and next to 
no school buildings or furniture, save in a 
few cities, and an expenditure of less than 
ninety cents a scholar fora year, furnished 
by a poll tax largely, is to go onits misera- 
ble way, and this only provision for secur- 
ing trained teachers for nearly one-half cf 
the people of the state is to cease unless the 
much vaunted “policy of the state’’ is to be 
submitted to with all the elements of dis- 
honor which such action involves. The 
Glenn Bill still labors in committee, and its 
valiant author has been heard in its behalf, 
and is to be replied to by the redoubtable 
Dr. Tucker of the Baptist Index. “Is Saul 
among the prophets ?”’ 

A WRITER cannot easily escape his oven 

style, unless, indeed, he assumes a mock 
style or two, as Mr. Lowell did in personat- 
ing Hosea Biglow and Parson Wilbur. 
One’s own style sticks to him when he is 
most unconscious of it. What style con- 
sists in it is not easy to tell; or, at least, it 
has not been reduced to any careful analy- 
sis. A late critic has shown that in any 
one writer’s productions the ratio of long 
and short words will always be the same, 
if a sufficiently large number of words, say 
a hundred thousand, be taken asa basis of 
comparison. A correspondent of The Bos- 
ton Herald has lately applied this test of 
style to the “ Letters of Arthur Richmond” 
in The North American Review, compar- 
ing them with the acknowledged produc- 
tions of Gail Hamilton. He has plotted 
out the graphic curve which would be made 
by comparing the number of times in which 
words of various lengths occur, and he finds 
that “Arthur Richmond” and Gail Hamil- 
ton have what may be called identically the 
same curve, and he concludes beyond ques- 
tion that Arthur and Gail are the same. 
That was the conclusion we came to and pub- 
lished, and it appears to us beyond question. 
We have seen it stated somewhere that Gail 
Hamilton denies in an interview having 
written the ‘“‘ Arthur Richmond” letters. 
Sucha denial can always easily be made by 
some sort of a colorable equivocation, and 
we think it very likely that they are really 
“written ’’ by an amanuensis. 





JUDGE PoTTER, after taking more than a 
month to consider the question, has decided 
to continue the stay of proceedings in 
Sharp’s case, pending his appeal to the Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court. He places 
this decision on three grounds, the first of 
which is the only one of much importance; 
and this is the fact that Judge Barrett al- 
lowed the prosecution to introduce the tes. 
timony of Sharp, as evidence against him, 
given by him before the Senate Railroad 
Committee, appointed to investigate the 
manner in which the consent of the local 





authorities was obtained for constructing . 
the Broadway Surface Railroad. Hethinks 


that Judge Barrett erred in allowing this 
testimony of Sharp to be used against him, 

and that the error was such as to create “a 

reasonable doubt whether the judgment 
should stand.’’ There is force in the view 

which Judge Potter takes of this point, 

Sharp, in his opinion, was compelled to tes- 
tify before the Senate Committee; and, this 
being the fact, as he holds, then he further 
holds that the testimony which he gave on 
that occasion, should not, under the well- 
known rule of law that no personon a 
criminal charge shall be compelled to testi- 
fy against himself, have been used'against 
him when Sharp was on trial upon the 
charge of bribery. It is true that he was 
not on trial when testifying before the Sen- 
ate Committee; yet be was compelled to 
testify as really as if he had been on trial; 
and to use this testimony against him, 
when on trial upon a criminal charge, is to 
make him, to all intents and purposes, a 
witness against himself which is forbidden 
by the common law. With all due respect 
for the great learning and candor of Judge 
Barrett, it seems to us that Judge Potter 
has decided this point correctly. While we 
cannot doubt the guilt of Sharp, he is cer- 
tainly entitled to all his legal rights, even if 
this involves delay in his punishment. As the 
case now stands, the matter will undoubtedly 
go to the Court of Appeals, and will not be 
finally settled for some months to come. The 
prompt action of District Attorney Martine 
in securing an order from Governor Hill,con- 
vening an extraordinary session of the Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court on the 7th 
of September, cuts off all just pretense for 
admitting Sharp to bail on any amount, 
and thus affording him an opportunity for 
escape to Canada. The General Term will 
convene next week to hear his appeal, and 
there surely is no reason why he should be 
admitted to bail for so short a time. 





THE Federal Convention that framed the 
Constitution of the United States, began 
its sessions on the 14th of May, 1787, and 
completed the work on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1787. Consequently, onthe 17th of Sep- 
yember, 1887, a century will have elapsed 
since this constitution was completed and 
signed by its framers. Commemorative 
services are to be had in Philadelphia, the 
city where the Convention met, on this day 
and the two preceding days. President 
Cleveland will preside on the last day of the 
commemoration. The men who drafted the 
Constitution have all passed away, not one 
of them being left; but the work which they 
did and the benefits thereof still live, and 
will live for ages to come. The task at the 
time was a very difficult one. The Articles 
of Confederation under which the War of 
the Revolution was finished, and a treaty of 
peace made with Great Britain, had proved 
themselves inadequate to the establishment 
of a stable National Government. How 
these were Articles to be so amended as to 
secure this result, or what should be substi- 
tuted for the whole, was then the great 
question before the people, and before the 
Federal Convention. This Convention had 
no sufficient guides in the past, and was 
compelled literally to invent a frame of 
National Government that could act direct- 
ly upon the people of the United States for 
all national purposes, and that would at the 
same time leave the state governments 
then existing essentially undisturbed. This 
was the great problem to be solved. It was 
solved when the draft of the Constitution, 
being signed by the Convention, was subse- 
quently ratified by the people. The ablest 
men in the Convention were Alexander 
Hamilton, of New York, and James Madi- 
son, of Virginia. They did more than any 
other two men to fix its character, and then 
secure its adoption by the people. This in- 
strument has lasted for nearly a century, 
and in the mean time the people have grown 
from about three millions to about sixty 
millions. What was at the time an untried 
experiment, has now become an established 
fact; and to-day the greatest, strongest, and 
most prosperous Republic the world ever 
knew exists under the Constitution of the 
United States, with only fifteen amend- 
ments added to it in the course of a century. 
The history of this Constitution for the last 
century proves the immense wisdom and 
vast comprehension of the men who framed 
it. The commemoration of the day when it 
was finished and signed, is a fitting tribute 
to the instrument itself, and also to its 
framers. 


A CONFERENCE was last week held in this 
city by the representatives of twenty-two 
states, appointed by the Governors thereof, 
for the purpose of considering the procedure 
in extradition between the several states of 
the Union, as provided for by the Constitu- 


tion and laws of the United States, and en- 





deavoring to secure uniformity of procedur 
in all these states. The result attained 
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the preparation of a bill, which, after being 
approved by the Governors and prineipal 
law officers of the several states, will be 
submitted to Congress for its consideration 
and adoption. We have not seen this pro- 
posed bill, and hence cannot judge of its 
contents; yet the object sought to be accom- 
plished is certainly one of importance; and 
it can be better attained through the legis- 
lation of Congress than in any other way. 
The only law enacted by Congress on the 
subject of inter-state extradition is that of 
1793, which appears as sections 5278 and 5279 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
This law has failed to make extradition pro- 
cedure uniform in all the states of the 
Union; and out of this failure serious evils 
have arisen which need correction. Gov- 
ernors have adopted different rules for their 
own practice; and state regulations made by 
legislatures have by no means been uniform 
and some of these regulations, as Dr. Spear 
shows in his treatise on ‘‘ Extradition,” are 
themselves unconstitutional. Mr. Goodwin 
Brown, of this state, has taken a deep inter- 
est in this subject; and to him is largely due 
the movement for a legal reform. 

.. When the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate said that mixed schools were contrary 
to the public opinion of the United States, 
we referred it to a law of the most conserva- 
tive of Northren States—New Jersey—mak- 
ing it an offense for a trustee of a public 
school to refuse to receive children on the 
ground of color. For answer the Advocate 
reminds us that there are but few colored 
people, comparatively, in New Jersey. Well, 
there are colored children in nearly every 
school district, and the law is indubitable 
proof that mixed svhools are not “‘ contrary 
to the public opinion” of New Jersey. And 
so it is with the “‘ public opinion” of many 
other states. Some states allow separate 
colored schools, but do not compel them—a 
very important distinction. 





.- Those dispatches from Iowa which the 
daily papers have been printing, about a re 
volt against Prohibition in the Republican 
Party, are very suspicious. The bolters in 
Des Moines, who have nominated an inde- 
pendent ticket, which the Democrats are 
expected to indorse, may have been Repub- 
licans of a certain kind, but not of the kind 
that strengthensthe party. If they consider 
the support of the Saloon of more conse- 
quence than the support of the Republican 
Party, it is well that they should go and 
join themselves to their brethren of the 
Democratic Party. Prohibition in Iowa 
won’t be seriously endangered by their 
noisy departure. 


..John Swinton is an honest man, but 
he couldn’t—perhaps weshould say, there- 
fore he couldn’t—make John Swinton’s 
Paper pay. In seeking to alleviate the con- 
dition of the workingman, Swinton worked 
about twenty-five hours a day, and wasted 
‘tens of thousands of dollars.’’ Of course 
he could not be called a laboring man, be- 
cause he was a proprietor and a capitalist; 
but if all laboring men should work as he 
did, there would be no Knights of Labor 
and no walking delegates. We had little 
sympathy with the doctrines of John Swin- 
ton’s Paper, but we are sorry that good old 
John Swinton has met with failure. 


.“* The way to elevate men,” 
fessor Richard T. Ely, “is to teach them 
new wants.”’ This is what religion does in 
an eminent degree. It creates a desire for 
fellowship with God and with his disciples; 
a desire for intercourse with him by prayer; 
a desire to know his will and to lead a holy 
life. It creates wants which it isa holy oc- 
cupation to satisfy, and which teach us how 
low and selfish is the life of sin, and how 
glorious is the life of holiness. And sothese 
wants become a means of our elevation from 
the lower to the higher life; from the earthly 
to the heavenly life. 


says Pro- 


.. Heaven, according to the Bible, is to 
be the future and eternal home of those who 
by faith accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour 
and regulate their lives by the rules pre- 
scribed in his Gospel. We cannot, of course, 
in this world perfectly understand what 
Heaven is, and yet if we would study the 
Bible on this subject, as we may and ought, 
we should know enough about that world 
to rejoice with great joy over the prospect 
of going there after death, and there dwell- 
ing forever. Nosmall part of our ignorance 
of the heavenly life is due to our negligence 
of God’s Word. 


..Chief-Justice Waite was fifty seven 
years of age when he was appointed as a 
member of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, and although he has passed his 
seventieth birthday, he seems about as vig- 
orous as ever. He might retire, and yet re- 
tain his salary to the end of life; but, as 
we are glad to learn, he has no intention of 





doing so. He prefers to work for the salary 
as long as his strength will permit. 


--No man is soimportent that he can- 
not be spared from this world; and as soon 
as he disappears therefrom by death, every 
man begins to be forgotten; and unless there 
be some remarkable fact or facts in his 
earthly history, he will in a comparatively 
short time be forgotten altogether. Living 
menare too much occupied with the mat- 
ters of life to give much attention to dead 
men. What a mere bubble is fame; how 
soon it bursts! 


--Paul’s usual practice, in writing his 
epistles, was to announce himself in the 
outset as an apostle of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He meant thereby to indicate that 
he wrote by authority, not in ‘‘the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.”” He was not 
giving Paul’s views as a man, or simply as 
an ordinary reasoner, but rather God’s views 
in the language of earth. 


.- The tender affections, especially those 
of the family, which bind men together in 
this world, are largely the source of their 
earthly happiness. And yet these very af- 
fections, when ruptured and lacerated by 
the death of those we love, become the 
source of the most exquisite anguish known 
tothe human heart. God be praised that 
in Heaven there is no death, and no sorrow 
over the dead. 


..The way to get the most out of this 
lifeis to begin the work at as early a period 
as possible, then and there to form some 
definite plan of what life shall be, to pre- 
pare for the execution of this plan, and 
then, the plan being right and wise, to pur- 
sue it with an unfaltering step in the fear 
of God to the end of life. This is the best 
general rule of which we can think. 


.. The Catholic Review asks and answers 
a question thus: 


“Has Protestantism anywhere raised up an 
Indian tribe into a civilized people? No; yet 
that is what Catholicity has done in Mexico.” 


The evangelized tribes of the Indian Terri- 
tory are all Protestant. Catholicism has 
done little for any of them. 


.. The Declaration of Independence that 
‘all men are created equal,” if confined to 
their natural rights ‘‘of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,’’ is undoubtedly true. 
But if extended to their condition, whether 
considered as races or individuals, it is not 
true, never has been and never will be true. 


..Dr. McGlynn says that “ poverty isa 
disease,’ and to this the Tribune, of this 
city, pithily replies: ‘Perhaps, but if the 
patient treat it with hypodermic injections 
of honesty and steady applications of in- 
dustry, it can be overcome.”’ We know of 
no better cure for that sert of disease. 


.. Secretary Bayard’s correspondence 
with the British Government about the fish- 
ery question, has been going on for two 
years, and yet matters remain just as they 
were when the correspondence began. The 
Secretary is rather’ a slow coach on this 
subject. 


..Dr. Young says: ‘‘ Man is immortal 
until his work is done.” Then, and not be- 
fore, death comes and transfers him to 


another world. Then God assigns to him 
a destiny according to the character of his 
work. 


..No; the Labor Party cannot by voting 
abolish poverty inthis world. This can be 


done only by having ho pets sense tospend 
less than one earns, and taking good care 
of the amount thereby saved. 
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No Opium in Piso’s cure for Se. Cures 
where other remedies can. Soon 


BEST, SAFEST, SUREST,—If you are trou- 
bed with’ tpdigestios and Dys yepel a, take “ DIGES- 
TYLIN Recommended by ysicians as the best. 
A quick and sut sure cure, $1 per bottle. Sold_by ae - 

sts, or Wm. F. Kidder & Co., 83 John St., New Yo 
fant’ "8.—C nriatian at Work. 


ACROSS THE = CONTINENT. 


ONE of the most enthusiastic persons we have met 
this summer was one who had just returned from vis- 
iting the Pacific Coast, the Yellowstone, Yosemite 
etc., as a mem 
Excursions.” 

We simply wish to ask those of our readers who 
can spare a few days and a few dollars, to read, mark 
and inwardly digest the advertisement of “Ra 
mond’s Vacation Excursions” on the thirty-first 
page of this paper. 


THE GEYSER. 


THE Geyser Spring at Saratoga Springs is what 
its name indicates, a = spring. it is vis- 
ited by thousands of people, not only as a curiosity 
but to drink the water at the fountain 
The water is bottled.and sold in all parts of the coun- 
try, and the demand for it has increased so rapidly 


rof oneof “ Kaymond’s Vacation 





by 
the 
numerous Sarato; 
Itoan be had d Siect tro trom the Spring by. addressing 
the Geyser Spring Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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Financial. 


PAYING THE U.S. BONDS. 


THE Commercial Gazette of Cincinnati 
has discovered that Secretary Fairchild, 
instead of buying the four and a half per 
cent. bonds of the Government, and pay- 
ing a premium on them in the purchase, 
should pay them at par, and sharply criti- 
cises the Secretary for not so doing. This 
very wise opinion is founded on the 
‘* Public Credit Act” of Congress enacted 
March 18th, 1869, The act referred to 
was designed to settle the question raised 
by the Democrats in 1868, whether the 
bonded debt of the Government might not 
be paid in greenbacks, when there was no 
express stipulation in the contract that it 
should be paid in coin. This was the Pen- 
dleton theory; and the National Demo- 
cratic Convention of that year adopted it 
in its platform. 

To answer this question, Congress in 
March, 1869, passed an act entitled ‘‘ An 
Act to Strengthen the Public Credit,” 
therein declaring that, with the exception 
of the currency bonds issued to the Pa- 
cific Railrcads expressly made payable in 
currency, the faith of the United States is 
‘‘solemnly pledged” to pay the debt of 
the Government in coin or its equivalent 
lincuding therein the interest-bearing and 
the non-interest-bearing portion of th 
debt. The act provided that. ‘‘ none of the 
interest-bearing obligations [of the Gov- 
ernment] not already due shall be re- 
deemed or paid before maturity, unless at 
such time United States notes are convert- 
ible into coin at the option of the holder, 
or unless at such time bonds of the United 
States, bearing a lower rate of interest 
than the bonds to be redeemed, can be 
sold at par in coin.” In either of these 
events, as matters then stood, any of the 
interest-bearing obligations of the Govern- 
ment might be redeemed or paid before 
maturity. 

Now, the Gazette gravely argues that 
one of these events—namely, the convert- 
ibility of United States notes into coin at 
the option of the holder—has happened, 
and is an existing fact, and hence as 
gravely infers that Secretary Fairchild 
may and should redeem or pay at par, 
without any premium, the outstanding 
bonds of the United States, although they 
have not yet matured for payment. 
Bosh! ‘* Don’t be foolish, Joe.” 

The Gazette ought to know that the law 
authorizing the issue of the four and four 
and a half per cent. bonds of the Govern- 
ment, was passed subsequently to the en- 
actment of the ‘‘ Public Credit Act,” and 
that this law fixed the date when the four 
per cents should become due and payable, 
and also the date when the four anda 
half per cents should become due and pay- 
able, both of which dates are still future. 
The Government cannot, by the very 
terms of the law, compel the holders of 
these bonds to receive payment until they 
mature at the dates specified, no matter 
what. may be contained in the ‘“ Public 
Credit Act” of 1869. The later act, name- 
ly the one authorizing the issue of these 
bonds, is the one that governs the ques- 
tion; and by that law the bonds have not 
yet matured for payment. The case is 
not at all analogous to the five per cents 
which Secretary paid off, or rather ‘‘ con- 
tinued” at a reduced rate of interest by a 
negotiation with the bondholers, since 
these five per cents had then matured, 
and the Government was bound to make 
some provision for their payment. 

Secretary Fairfield plainly cannot now 
pay the four and fourand a half per cents 
at par, because they have not matured for 
payment. The only way in which he can 
get possession of them if at all, is by do- 
ing just what he is doing; and that is 
buying them in the open market at such 
a price as he sees fit to pay and the hold- 
ers see fit to accept. We suggest that the 


Gazette take a second look at this ques- 
tion. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A FEELING of uneasiness has been devel- 
oped of late among business men, as re- 
gards the future of the money market, 
owing tothe difficulty there is experienced 
in securing time loans and the reluctance 
with which the banks, even where the 








best collateral is offered, negotiate the 
same. Commercial paper seems to have 
lost its attraction as an investment to the 
local moneyed institutions, as they are 
only disposed to loan on call in order to 
keep their funds under control. The 
drain of money that is likely to occur 
with an active fall trade, together with 
the large amounts that will be required to 
move the crops, it is argued, will create a 
tight money market which the Treasury 
disbursements and other resources will be 
unable to relieve. There is but very lit- 
tle to fear in regard to the money market, 
while actual trade i3 gradually expanding 
and steadily reflecting the general pros- 
perity of the country. . There will be 
plenty of money for all legitimate 
purposes, notwithstanding the howlings 
of those who live on the misfortunes of 
others, and don the garb of the pessimist 
simply for personal gain. The liberation 
of nearly four millions by the Treasury 
during the past week, and the large in- 
flux of gold has had a very satisfactory 
effect, and much of the apprehension that 
was felt was supplanted by a stronger 
feeling of confidence toward the close of 
the week. The demand for loanable funds 
was fair, and the supply fully up to the 
requirements, though there is a cautious- 
nessin the dealings of the market that will 
overcome any attempt at manipulation. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
4@6 per cent., although at one time rates 
were temporarily bid up to 7@10 per ce n 
Commercial paper is unchanged. First 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 6} per 
cent discount, four months at 7@74, and 
good single-named paper at 74@9. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The absence of speculative activity upon 
the stock market, causesa gloom to hover 
about those who live upon this kind of ex- 
citement, which results in their being 
willing tofind fault with everybody and 
predict all sorts of disturbances that is 
likely to bring ruin to all those who do 
not contribute to their welfare. Never- 
theless the dullness continues. and the 
public are gradually opening their eyes 
to the fact that the proper attention to 
legitimate business is more profitable than 
being plucked by the Wall street manipu- 
lator. The general tendency of the mar- 
ket has been submissionto bearish in- 
fluences, and the general onslaught that 
was made on the whole list during the 
week has resulted ina further decline in 
values. Through manipulation, an un- 
settled feeling prevails, for which no legi- 
timate reason can be given. Most of the 
railroadshave shown large increase in 
their earnings, which would tend natural- 
ly to increase their dividends and make 
their stock more valuable, but in spite of 
all the favorable appearances values have 
depreciated witha greater disposition to 
sell than there was to buy. The follow- 
ing are the highest, lowest and closing 
quotations for the week: 


August 27th. an a . 
Adams Express...............+ 10 10 «615010 
Albany and Sus................ 0 10 10 190 
SNE We Mbndcc- stnccenscncs 200 «SSG O88 53 
American EX...........0..00+ 235 108 «108 «810% 
Atch., T. & S. F.. .......2..-+2 1,082 10836 1054 10336 
Atlantic & Pacific. ........... 4518 113% 10 114 


Buff., Roch and P..... ....... 2100 «0 59 59 





Can. Southern...............-. 8500 SG OSG O52 
Canadian Pacific.............. 4,075 5534 SoM 54g 
Central Iowa...... whad 132 Le a, a | 
Central Pacific................. 2.320 Sig 34g 85 
Ches. & Ohio.................. 10 7 7 7 
C. & Ohio lat pl.......00....0- 575 1M4gss*1003Q—s«2108%, 
Ches. & Ohio 2d pf............ 5 6% «63 OB 
Chic & Alton...........-..000 50 M8 M8) = 1488 
Cole. B E.. CORD is ccececccsccce 200 «45 a 43 
Chic. & I. C. R. pf.........0005 100 8514 8634 
GB. B Bh. Wocccce ccoccscccscces 46,325 143g 11156 11036 
Chat. BM. W. Pb... cocvee-coee TO Mig Mig 14556 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 1,891 139 18546 135% 
Chi., M. & St. P.........-eeeeee 140,127 82 SBE 82g 
C., M & St. P., pf... ...seeeeeeee 98 #120) «11T% 117% 
Chi.. R. 1. & Pac........cce.00. 1,90 12636 1233¢ 123% 
RS eer er mw WK 15 b 
Ci, BR Bi O Fi, Bhi nn sccicccccce 15040 39 <9 
Ci, Bas Bt. Bs BO. cc ccccsccccee 135 7 7 #87 
ok 2 > eee 125 Mm Me MH 
yo 8 ee 1,125 6 Se“aesiéiK 
a Free eee 1,600 53 0 50 
Colorado Ceal...............00. 9775 Be MM 36 
Gok. Th. Vib Bbq. ccccceconese 3,215 2384 21 2246 
GBs Dac sccnccicesceses 2.199 354 Be BW 
Con. Gas Co ...........eee ee eee 3 74 72 1% 
Dals& WMeGsee. .......000000006 6,646 101g 99% 10014 
1305¢ 12736 129 
~& 1% «1 13% 
5 we ” 2 po ae | 
. .G. 61 58 586 
Des. M. & Ft. Dodige.......... 7m 100 10 10 
B. TeV. BS Directs cdicsscccccccce 35 1b¢ 1086 U 
EB. T. V. & G. Ist pf... ...ceceeee 2028 «Gig SIG STK 
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E. T. V. & G. 2d pt 1 2 
Evans. & T. H...........00+0+: a 68 
Ft. W. & Den. City 4556 46 
Green Bay & W 10 =o 
Green Bay & W. pf ee 
Wommeatalte. ......6..cccc0s cece 136 1% 
Olinols Central 144 NN 
HL. C. leased 1...........0000000 % % 
Tnd., B. & W.....ceeeceeeereeee 65 184 
Kingston & Pem te 
Lake Erie & W 1 16 
Lake E. & W. pt 43 4634 
Lake Shore. ......---+++++eees 905, 924 
Long Island........-....++0+++ 8 93 
Louis and Nash C4 6154 
Louis., N. A. & C 40 ot) 
Manhattan con 108% 109 
Manhattan Bh................- 13 13 
Maryland Coal u ll 
Mar. H. &. Qat. pf...........- Ww 8 88 88 
Memph. & Charl.............- 800 «(55 50 50 
Mexican Central.........-.... 0s 1g 14 
Michigan Central............-- 2,260 8Hg 82 8&8 
PE Ea Wenccccccccnccccess 1,200 8&8 82 83 
Bice Ee Gh. B We BE cc cccccccccces 1041 10846 WE 105 
BEES OS WE Mec cccccccccscccescees w5 4M v7 13 
Minn. & St. L. pl..........00. 0 | 88 20 w 
Missouri Pacitic............... 49,529 9554 © 924g 
, & 8 9 ee 15,40 263% 23 254 
Mobile and Ohio.............. as Ww 1% WRK 
Morris & Tas0E......0.ccccceces 220 1575§ 1375§ «187% 
Marshall Con. C............-.+ Ww 114 9 9 
Masie.g BC. BS. Toso. sccccccercas 6,500 80 71 1334 


New Cen. Coal...........-.++- 
Wh. J. Camtral....cccccccces cove 22,075 15 70 73% 


New York Central............ 9,631 10834 153% 1053¢ 
pe AS ere 97,645 45 4146 43% 
WM. Y. CB. & Sb. Le......... 0000 2,640 17% 16 164 
N. ¥., C. & St. L. pf.........++ 1975 2 27 238 
a rer 36,490 30% WS 2% 
N. Y., L. E. & W. pf........0++ 3,900 694 67 
N. Y., Sus. & W.........ceceeee 1521 9% 8% 9% 
Ee a eer ee 2,910 2% 2 2% 
Norfolk & West.........-...+. 73 16g (OS 154% 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 7,582 4346 40 41% 
Northern Pacitic.............. 17,115 2736 8G 245K 
North. Pacific pf.............++ 42,114 5444 4734 49% 
Obio Southern........ .......+ 900 «(1454 ~=«12 12% 
SPE Rec ccecctccccccccccee 3,100 23% WH 2 
Ont. & Western............++.+ 70 16) «(SGC 
Oregon Imp...........+2-eeeeee 1,060 42 3544 35M 
Oregon R. & Nav.........++++ 894 936 84 87 
Oregon & Trans............+++ 51,535 26 20 21% 
Pacific Mail.........-..s0eee0es 6,70 40% 388 5O4 
Bae, De & Buccoccccccccccccces 9.230 25% 2254 Wi 
Phila. & Reading.............. 067,975 5484 4856 5G 
PRRs GB isco ccc ccs cc00 coccvee 20 Gs 9 
Pull. Pal. Car Co.........-++++ 89 145 42 «(142 
Quicksilver pf.......s0...see+6 100 «(29 29 2 
Rens. & Sar... ...---seeeeeeeeee % 163 163163 
Rich. & Alle.........0:eeeeeeee a» 38 3 8 
Richmond & W. P...... .....+ 78,807 2856 22g 25% 
Rich. & W. P. pf............- 2,209 51 55 
Bias. We BD Disccccvevecenesevece S64 BGS Bh 
PR Bi Divnccdessovesevessbe 1,100 373% «33 rs) 
ee 4,385 74 68 104 
St. L. & S. F. Ist pf........... no 11% 12 = 11 
Ob. WP. & DulMth..........02 20002 2,047 12% 
St. P. D. pf...... wee 2 Bo I 100 






St. P. & Omaha... 


Evpsgeuyret sey ; 
x 
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U. S. BONDS. 


The market for government bonds man- 
ifested a disquietude and was somewhat 
unsettled owing to the operations of the 
Treasury department. The 44s suffered 
most, while the 4s and the 6s declined in 
sympathy. The following are the closing 
quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
44s. 1891. Registered..... . ........... 107_~—s «108 
44s, = itegistered.. Saeke cial 108 109 
4s, 117, ister ri) 12534 
4s. 1907, Coupon 1 12554 
Currency 0s, 1805. 1 i i 


Currency fs, 1496. 
Currency 6s, 1&7. 
Currency 6s, a. 
Currency 6s. 1899. 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an increase 
in reserve of $600,050. The surplus now 
amounts to $4,°65,700. The changes in 
the average show a decrease in loans of 
$2.275,700, a decrease in specie of $123,- 
600, an increase in legal-venders of $290,600, 
a decrease in deposits of $1,732,200 and a 
decrease in circulation of $10,400. The 
following table gives figures in detail: 


































































Legal Net 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York....$10,817,000 $1,707,000 $945,000 $10,240,000 
50... bSb1,000 765,000 2 252, 
y 707.500 = 827,000 3, 4s, YUL 
) E 254,000 6, 284, 0L 
$95. £044 
175,000 3,UCU,UW) 
re NT 
74,400 _ 1,436,100 
877,000 092,500 
851.000 3,700,000 
Slsob0 4,115,700 
sau Tawny | 
11s, 1W 1,202,500 
1 2,064,600 
4,7 1,048,000 
212. 3,274,100 
1,232,00  13,014,00 
1,055,700 11,826,60 
805,6 4,066,680 
oy 1.2657 
135,100 2,62,7 
Uw Coicow 
97,500 = 2,586,200 
250,200 ,u11,500 
mo ee 
wl, as 
126,.00 2,632,000 
iW 1,702.0 
277,00 4,057,000 
foun ‘Saher 
, L 
200,l00 LY, L075 
122000 Sug'2", 
11D 1 2 
11,96 = 15, F 
W2,700 “ 





gal. 





Ninth 3 Biz, 4,992, 
First Ni + 19 1S 50000 
Third Nat'l. 4,641 4,689, 700 
cor : Hoc bau at 
N.Y. County.. 2,210,200 588,200 158,200 «2,813,400 
Gor-americaa 2 cn Me 
Fifth Avenue. xastaue "peta To 2.749. 
German 2,205, 144,500 §=547,900 =. 2,828,000 
Cie 2, 167,100 303,700 2,648,200 
U.S. Nat’l..... 575.000 1.316500 17, 28 800 
nr It Na oy i Oe. 406,600 re Erik 
e! at’ x 
Nat’). 1398500 278.90) 125,700 T8000 
Bk Metrop’lis. Sohne 80 1 700 
Side..... 
Seaboard... Lie ae BOTW «152.700 1,972,200 
h Nat’ $20,000 184,000 2,120,000 
Western Mai.” 5 ae 335,000 (568,100 3,231, 





Comparison.$2,27. Peta 
Clearings fo 5 week end 


do. ug 
Balances for the week ending Aug.27, 1887. 
do. do. do. me Aug 1887. 27,608,117 73 


BANK STOCKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 


$126,000 20,660 $1,189:300 
nafs, $88 $519,112.11 OF 
































tions of bank s 
Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
180 105 
_ 12 
145 
270 122 
175 tase - 
—. a 
133 |} - 
13 | - 
= i a 
<i = 
= |s 128 
ae - 
a4 1@ 
149 | - 
aa r = 
= = 
m= 123 
mips & irad’s. 825 = 109 
rv 145 ‘ 1a 
Leather Mian’t.. “210 — |Union STK 
Manhattan....... 165 Unit dStatesNat-210 - 











UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
23 NASSAU STREET. NEw YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gat isetand, ee ae, Austra- 


Issie Commercial ani Travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make elegraphic Transfers of Money. 
Sar wey THIS COUNTRY, gunore AND BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST IN 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & C0., sake | Lives 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 ANB 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJEOT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


Mortga age Bank and Investment Co..e of Pek. 

At Ipswich, Dakota. Capital 

=— me certiticates of deposit and allow 12 per 4+ <4 
rest, and deposit farmers’ notes sec by mort- 

cares as collateral. Write for names of gentlemen re- 
@ near you for whom it nee made investments as 

reference E. MEARS, President. 


BA*xine HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 65 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
ee aed allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Greta, Evevi- 


sions, and Petroleum for investment or on m 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philade phia. 


Minnesota and 
Northwestern 
R. R. 


Between Chi St. Paul <9 Minneapolis and 
between Chicago, Dubuque and Des Moines, lowa. 
Lwe Limited Trains cach way Daily 























BORTERSY pacirie RAILROAD COMPAN x,t 
No. 17 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


AUGUST 6TH, 1887. 
SIR:— 


The Board of Directors at their Meeting neld on 
the 16th of June, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 


“ Resolved, That Robert Harris, Frederick Billings, 
August Belmont, Benjamin P. Cheney and Charles 
B. Wright, be and they are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee to issue to the stockholders a circular request- 
ing the designation by them of the said Committee, 
or a majority of them, as proxies, to vote at the next 
Annual Meeting of the stockholders on the 15th day 
of September next, and at any adjournment thereof, 
for the election of Directors of this Company to serve 
during the ensuing year, and on all questions and 
business lawfully coming before the meeting.’”’ 

In compliance with the resolution, we send you the 
inclosed proxy and request you to date and sign the 
same and return it by mail in the inclosed envelope 
without delay. 

ROBERT HARRIS, 
FREDERICK BILLINGS, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
BENJAMIN P. CHENEY, 
CHARLES B. WRIGHT. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 











Gavli al Paideup............00..0005 $1, 166,006 
Reserve Liabilit »00 

Offers its 6 Per Cont. Debenture Bonds’ oF 508, 
31,00 and 5,000 years, to Trus- 
tees, uard ane. and Tadin viduyl Investors, 
Secu: by HR: Estate worth 


ercantile io °mrupt t om Seiya Nge ve rks 
een Wosured alee by the entire palbap sapiial 


cpa, GUA GUAR ARAERR, Six... SIx in 
ergy and via, 


vol teres in KANSAS and asso 
xftice An, aaa for full particulars to 


SARVIS-OONKLIN rol mpg y TROST CO., 
New Fat we Coy, 239 preadueg. 


. 21 Custo ‘ouse St. 
Philadelphia, Yi. Pa. ia South ch St. 
London, % Gresham St. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The National Bank of the Republic 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 
On June 15th, 1884, and August 1st, 1887. 


RESOURCES. 
June 15th, a Avwg. Ist. 4 ae. 
and Discounts. ..$3,859,523 31430; 
United States Bonds... 000 00 as 00 
Other Bonds............ 124,862 50 496.380 26 
qoank! House........ anos Ba Set 4 
xohanges.............. 
Due from Banks........ 448,871 15 989,771 01 


oe and Legal-Ten- 


436,128 57 2,585,777 58 


A. 8. HATCH & C0., 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold o » 
margin, | 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on baiances, 





J. B. TABOUR, 


ESIDENT 30 YEARS, 


325 REAL ESTATE Ee IRB LOANG, 


References: The Security Bank of Minnesota; Presi- 
tent Benen County Sav ngs Bank; Cashier Citizens’ 
Money Loaned to 





net? i and 81 per ‘cent. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 
IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


Dee ae 


en! ‘an 
given. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W.S. BRADDOCK, 


Ne, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 














$7,170,378 50 $13,407,919 49 


LIABILITIES. 

June 15th, 1884. Aug. 1st, 1887 
RE 2. + SL 00 $1,500,000 00 
Sennies and Profits. . 668,330 54 724,215 54 
Soe AN sa RS th, 180, 

SE 5 h.000-cons axes 4,822,042 96 11,141,508 95 





$7,170,573 50 $18,407,919 49 
JOHN JAY KNOX, President. 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


* One-half ‘‘ United Bank Building,” cor- 
ner Broadway and Wall Street. 


Farms for Sale 


IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Dis- 
tribution. Over 300 of the finest farms in 
the State fully described. 


GEO. W. SNOVER, 


Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
103 GRISWOLD ST., DETROIT, MICH. 








| “TWO MILI MILLION ACRES AORES | 
|Fine Timber, Prairie 
| and Grazing Lands. 


| Cheap, on long time, in the best part of 


'] Minnesota. Perfect Title Guaranteed by the 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet, 

| “What They Raise in Minnesota,” 
and Maps. 


J. BOORWALTER, Land Commissy’?, 


8t. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT'L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A_DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ 


NOT | A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


Herth Daketa oan & Trusts. 

















GEN inn conentnatenidntiaddaieail $250,000 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 
ot Minneapolis, Minn. 


FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital FIRS: paid), $260,000. Assets, $792,626.78. 


IRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans. 

fore, drawing 7 Per Gent Suarantesds Nice te lw 

Cold _ Pebentures. 
y 








Y a of over THREE QUARTERS FoF s ition 
welve years experience. More than 2,000 loveunary rs can 
ify the promptnens, gafety and eat ee of 


their investments. Broadway, 
Agts. Abang, B-¥- Office, Treadle Beilding, 

v. Ball & Co., Agts. Office, 84 Schoo! Street. 
. D. » Send for Pamphicte, Ps Forms and Full 


females. H. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, Kad 











BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 
REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments ee Money legmes. a ‘of ae e 
mg mipets ° e have ai very te erty 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National Gi German 
American Bank . Be Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. Sat ae 
"(% « GorDp 3% 
j~annually 5 and 
Ist MORTGAGE | 7 LOANS 

a ee os Seria tee 
10% = seer on six and nine months’ Loans. 

» Ness County Bank, ‘ 
N. C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kansas. 
Ontige, waren | | te Mass. x4 Auton flan 

‘Will call on parties in Boston or vicinity if 

ig Kansas [etn hc PRB King (Co, 
SENATOR INGALLB.............0eeeenees ‘President 
ous payable at eC Onathem eee mank New York. 
by mo rigages on improved farms in Eastern 


Kansas and Nebrasl ka only, No loans made in the 


aioe Ww Ten ref- 
erences. A R, - pan ° 
Office, 18% Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[September 1, 1887. 








0, AND HALF PROFITS 
0 INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (5¢) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.”” After several years’ experience 
1 have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. Keferences furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. ‘Paul, Minn, an 
TH HEO. Ss. CASE, | 
(or if years Postmas 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
* Information to Investors.’ 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 


MORTGAGES. 


Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office. W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old ——e 
Every loan made ts carefull ted by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from t Le office of the Company 
who is pele asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully ee hy an officer of the Company before 
loan is approv Fifteen experience; over 
$1 $,000,000.00° negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savin Banks, Insurance Co.'s, Trustees and individ- 
ton office, 46 Congress Street,Geo, M. Stearns, 
Philadelphia office, 713’Wainut Street, 
» Manage r. 














PER CENT 


gages on productive Real 
ed by Tocoma National 

SysRenc BS EAST AND West. Cor- 
mdence Solicite 


ddress ALLEN ‘. “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


- CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the best ortions of lowa, K 
braska and Dakota. Also mort 
residence a age LO in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, add 

DES MOINES ‘LO OAN AND TRUST CO,, 

Des Mo _ ~ ; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 33 Park R w, Dd Y. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 











KANSAS ANVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital cal ‘Barpl Ling meavecsoees $225,000. 00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute afe eee. Bates. 

For references and tugehee particula 
H. E. Ball, Pres't. C. Morrell, 
B. R. Wheeler Sec’ 

_ Topeka, Kan. ii 


dress, 

ico Pres’t. 
ae: T. Bartlett Ass’t-Sec’ y- 

1 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


FARM 
% LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 

roved farms worth three to five times the amount of 

. smhewent 8 rcent., payable semi-annually 

and prinetpal collected and re- 





oans 
. All titles approved ~~ ur a 
Seven per cent. loans on choice Denver ‘City prop- 
oy. County and Schcol Bonds for sa 
‘arties wishing to mene | ly Fd ng ‘can send the 
money direct to the k of North America, New 
York, for our credit, Write } parcouers. 
Highest references east an 
HA DEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers Denver, Cole, 





ot in 
ew York, 
where’ the ~ + are well known, are now am the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first spersqage upon Real Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 
who look first for safety rather than a high 


nvestigation before Investing elsewhere; they can be 


1 ed at the aa yy Bank, Morton, 
liss & Co,, and H, wing nm, New York ie 4 
F, A, Smith, No, 2 rement Tem le, Goston; J. F 
Walker, So’ South Berwick, Me. . Payson ¥ Co. 


N. “ 
D. Sanford, Brid eport, Conn.; 38. lanchoster, NH; L. 
fi : 


N. 
For fuller | information apply to either of the above, 
or address the Home Office, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 


“espondence solici 
J NM, OWENS, H, A, COFFIN, 
at Treas. 








COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash pre 8 100,000. 


Safe Deposit and Trust Compan 

for the prompt pa ent of the h ze interest 
of the bonds. yw fe the ‘est and 
best investment offered. Also panvauses mort- 


gages ylelding from 4 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payable semi-annually. 
Grrices: 


No. 131 DEVONSHIRE S8T.,, Boston, 
No. 111 WEST STH 8T., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


SMITH & JACKSON, 
DULUTH, p+ BROKERS IN 

AL ESTAT 

make can Lars 7 ae 

‘ We have also rgains 





CORRESPONDENTS waneus 


Teo Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Lod River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
pal Cs | rtyky 060 Toan anteed, 

aned, Six years’ Expe 
r +s ty efor Forms, Information and 
glonce, wri 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated. Grand Forks, Dakota, 


Paid i Mh my beneow 52,000,900 
u én 5) sis eK sigeee ewe ’ 9 
Bearin 


6 per cent., running ten years, and 
clusive 


based e: 
ely upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust Company of New York 
for the benefit of the bondholders. eir safety, time 
to run, and rate of satorest make Sem the most desir- 
able Pe ge tment now offered. 

GUARA TEED A kat ‘MORTGAGES, 
NEW YORK, 206 Brdw’y | PHILA 112 8. 4th 3 
BOSTON, 23 Court St. KANSAS ClTY, ‘athaDel. Sts 

END FOR PANPHL 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 


% L % Interest to Investors. 
ime 


e- GOVERN MEN T 


BONDS !: Interest pazeple er a 


customer. 
ty, a Ce financial sta rand pa 
rite us for circular an 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., * 


y perm zpoaston we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D DD.. 

Bapt t Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 

wogative Committee Missionary Board, and Rey. J. 
W. Goodlin, ex-Secretary, York; Pa. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $15.00, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, a pe 
cent, ten-year ye me own Obligation secured 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
bode as and rust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 





8. CHICK, Pres’t w. d. ANDERSON, Cash. 


We on V ice-Pre F. N. CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 
FP. S ROENT. 2a Ass’t J 
34 ‘Ban kof Kansa $3 vy 
Capitals. ‘si ,000,000. Surplus, 6,000. 
is the largest bank and does the largest — 


ness of any bank in this apes of the United State: 
and receives the accounts of us, Bankers, Mer- 
pent, He --ecamaee and inaiehius oD most favor- 
able terms. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


pe yee Leense 


pany, in sums of $2 ere 
ment of Principal an 
teed and remitted to awk without charge. 
Best Location in the Union m years’ ex- 
perience. ames a . Wide connections. Refer 
Cnqeasarne ‘Send for form, circular and 
references ‘ore you ‘Teves elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Western Mortgages. Get the Best. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
EE EE RS EE 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20UG37 and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 

PROPERTY RENTED =1:xe4 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES and assessments looked after and 


paid. 
LOANS 


on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated. 
oJ °o ° 
60. To. 8° 
The Amorjensa Juvectmont we ¢} 
Emmetsburg, lowa, inco’ orporated ap 
capital of $600,000 and $7 7000 © surplus, wit 
| hes of pr and A ota. © offer first 
Berna Fa lowa, ‘Minn Ota, an 
oe. — Principal eal Interest it (uaranteed, 
2 Ra (obl: —_ of tl 


Com sa witht cautile & 

lounge aN with the e Mercantile ru O. 
also issues Demand Certificates t 

= 5 J el cent. interest. Write for pamphlet ot refer- 


oe S. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa, 
A.L. Ormsby, V.-Pr.,, 150 Nassau St. N. Y. 











MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 


The First National Bank of Anok: 


i TY, ad MPT rPAY HERTS, GO 
AMPLE SECURI ROD 


ret Mi Loans for non-residents. 
OOD BATES.” Louns range trom $30 to 85,00 


each. Small loans net len 7 per cent. M pevanls 3 semi-annually and 
t oY Write us if to safely loan money at 
p— p~laeaa chagee Many Yours” Bu Voangtie Hs?’ NATIONAL BANK, Anoka, Minn, 





Commercial. 


THE GEORGE THEORY OF TAXA- 
TION. 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE’s theory of taxa- 
tion, as adopted by the United Labor 
Party of this state, at its Syracuse Con- 
vention, is the “‘ taxation of land values 
to the exclusion of improvements.” The 
Convention did not define this word *‘ im- 
provements”; and yet, taken in its nat- 
ural and crdinary sense, it must mean all 
the houses, all the barns, all the carriage- 
houses, all the stores, all the factories of 
every kind built on land, all the ditches 
dug, all the fences built, and, indeed, 
everything that has been done by human 
industry to change the condition of land 
from its original and primitive condition 
as it comes.from the hand of God. All 
these ‘‘improvements,” according to the 
doctrine of the United Labor Party adopt- 
ing the non-sense of Mr. George, are to be 
excluded in the ‘‘taxation of land values.” 

Very well. What then are these ‘‘values” 
after all such ‘“‘improvements” are ex- 
cluded? Can Mr. George or anybody else 
tell? How are we going to ascertain just 
how much belongs to ‘“‘improvements,” 
and just how much belongs to land 
without any “improvements?” Wethink 
that boards of assessors would find them- 
selves seriously puzzled with this ques- 
tion, even if they had Mr. George, with 
all his sagacity, to help them. We cer- 
tainly should not want to undertake the 
job. The truth is, especially in respect to 
land used for farming and agricultural pur- 
poses, that the “improvements” of land 
are so mixed up with the land itself that 
it is impossible to separate them, and de- 
termine the exact value of the land inde- 
pendently of these ‘“ improvements.” 
The whole idea of Mr. George is a sheer 
humbug of words. 

The rental value of a farm, for exam- 
ple, is what it will rent for each year, 
taken with all the “ improvements ” there- 
on; andif we understand Mr. George to 
mean that this farm shall be annually 
taxed up to its full rental value without 
the ‘‘ improvements,” then this would be 
equivalent to a confiscation of the whole 
value by taxation. The farmer and own- 
er, if renting the land to another farmer, 
would have to pay the whole rental value 
in taxation; and if occupying it himself, 
he would have to pay the same amount. 
How much would the farm be worth to 
him withsuch a system of taxation im- 
posed upon it? Just nothing at all. A 
million of acres would not be worth ten 
cents. And yet this is the economical 
millennium which Mr. George, Dr. 
McGlynn, and the United Labor Party in 
this state propose to introduce into this 
world, as the sovereign panacea for all the 
ills of poverty. It is quite certain that 
the fools are not yet all dead, and that 
the American people, as a body, will 
never be captivated with such fooleries. 

Oe 


DRY GOODS. 








THE rapidly increasing demand that 
has been experienced in the dry goods 
market for a few weeks past, shows no 
abatement, but on the contrary there is a 
continued growth that shows further im- 
provement in the amount of business con- 
summated. Buyers are stocking up more 
freely and a very large amount of goods 
in the various departments of the trade 
are being absorbed as rapidly as they are 
manufactured. There is no excitement or 
tendency shown toward speculation 
in the dealings of the market as the 
improvement in the demand is estab- 
lished upon the legitimate basis of ne- 
cessity. The outlook for the future of the 
market is highly encouraging, and there 
is but little doubt that a period of pros- 
perous activity has been entered upon. 
Representatives of the retail trade from 
the South and West are present upon the 
market in large numbers and their pur- 
chases represent a very important figure 
in the business of the week. A no- 
table increase in the re-order demand 
from the interior, indicates that 


the improvement in business is not con- 
fined to the local market, but that there 
is a general development throughout the 
country. The commission houses report 





a further improvement in the demand for 
some descriptions of fall goods—a pretty 
sure indication that stocks in the hands of 
interior jobbers are already disassorted— 
and certain spring fabrics are meeting 
with more attention from wholesale dis- 
tributers and the manufacturing trade, 
some pretty good orders for a few special- 
ties having lately been placed in this con- 
nection. The movement on account of 
former transactions continues steady and 
of good aggregate proportions, but agents 
are still considerably in arrears with their 
deliveries of staple cotton goods, ging- 
hams, dress fabrics, hosiery, etc. The 
market generally is firm, and stocks are 
exceptionally well in hand, and all fabrics 
of a desinable character are held at un- 
changed quotations. The financial con- 
dition of the trade is good, as collections 
are reported as never having been better, 
while obligations are met promptly and 
no favors asked. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 


GOODS, 


There is but little change in the condi- 
tion of the cotton goods department,which 
has not been in as good shape as at present 
for along time. Stocks are well in hand, 
and all fabrics of a desirable character are 
firmly held at quoted prices. The manu- 
facturing trade are bestowing more atten- 
tion upon certain spring specialties, for 
which some very fair orders are being 
placed for later delivery. Agents are still 
making liberal shipments of brown, 
bleached and colored cottons, cotton flan- 
nels, etc., on account of back orders, and 
all desirable makes are firmly held at cur- 
rent quotations. The jobbing trade in 
plain and colored cottons continues active, 
a large business having been done by most 
of the principal jobbers. White goods, 
scrims, table damasks, quilts, towels, dia- 
pers, etc., are in steady though moderate 
demand by package buyers, and jobbers 
are doing a fair trade in these goods. 
Dress ginghams were in good demand, 
and desirable makes are very difficult to 
obtain for prompt shipment because of 
their scarcity. Cords, novelties and staple 
checks and fancies are moving steadily 
and in very fair quantities at firm prices. 
Dress crinkles are in light request by 
package buyers, and coating crinkles, etc., 
are in irregular demand by the clothing 
trade. Jobbers are doing a very good 
business in dark dress ginghams, cords, 
staples, etc., and their stocks are in excel- 
lent shape asarule. Agents continued to 
make steady deliveries of all wool, worsted 
and fancy cotton dress goods on account 
of former transactions, and a fair re-order 
demand for some descriptions was reported 
by the representatives of leading mills. 
There was a further improvement in the 
jobbing trade, a large distribution having 
been made by the principal houses. Prices 
of desirable fall and winter fabrics remain 
firm and unchanged, and stocks are well 
in hand as a rule. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There is some little snap commencing to 
show itself in the business of the woolen 
goods department, and in some instances 
agents have orders in hand for particular 
fabrics that will take some time to fill. 
There 1s a conservatism, however, that 
controls the purchases and buyers are 
cautious in their selections as well as con- 
fining themselves as closely as possible to 
the immediate needs. Wool and worsted 
dress fabrics in solid colors and fancies 
are doing well, there being some re-orders} 
a very fair package trade and quite the 
full average distribution by jobbers. Jer- 
sey cloths and stockinettes are meeting 
with quite satisfactory sale, and there is a 
good trade in eider-down cloth. About 
the average trade is noted in colored and 
white flannels. Blankets, as a rule, con- 
tinue to be well sold up. Of shawls and 
skirts the movement is well up to the av- 
erage amount. Agents report a light re- 
order demand for fall hosiery and under- 
wear, and salesmen on the road are book- 
ing very fair orders for gauze, Balbriggan 
and Lisle thread underwear for next 
spring. Toboggan jackets, caps and scarfs 
are doing well in first hands, and a fair 
business.in nubias, hoods, leggins, etc., is 
reported in some quarters. The jobbing 
trade continues active, and the outlook is- 
quite encouraging. Agents’ prices ar~ 
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generally steady, but the competition on COTTON DRILLS. ‘ 
low grade gauze underwear, etc., is 80 yong pee =: ee -- 6 a Fine Btato age ae abanages tf Snsurance. 
ta that = a or oa of profit can Botts. a pees “5 Pineapple, lange ge size, 4 (in case. % | THE TROUBLES OF THE PHENIX 
realized by manufac rey 9 ee 1 9 oes % td Schweitzer, American, # B........... 19 AND A FEW CRITICISMS. 
FOREIGN GOODS. sae D. —— : 
t partici- Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ BD ............0..6 a4 ON the 18th of August, Chief-Examiner 
The foreign goods departmen bs ng J M C & C Fn « Se ves 8% | Shannon and John A. Horan, of the State 
pates in the general improvement 0 ames C reery 0, »| Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs..............cceeeeees 4 Insurance Department, reported to Super- 


trade and has shown a goodly number of 
buyers upon the market during the week, 
who have effected quite a good business 
in a quiet way. Purchases are made 
carefully and disclose cautious tendencies 
for the most part rather than inclination 
to stock up heavily with any particular 
class or style of goods. Of wool dress fab- 
rics the purchases are well scattered over 
the various weaves in solid colors and 
popular fancies in mixtures, checks and 
plaids. The improved demand latterly 
for piece silks has been followed by a very 
fair amount of business, well distributed 
over blacks and colors in moires, faille 
Francaise, gros grains, rhadames, etc. 
Colored gros grains in the finer qualities 
attract more attention than for some time 
past. In silks, velvets and plushes the 
volume of businessis fair. Ribbons move 
toa quite satisfactory extent. There is 
more doing in linens generally, with 
made-up housekeeping goods faring rela- 
tively better than piece goods. Laces be- 
gin to receive some attention. Fair sales 
are noted of Chantilly flouncings and 


Russian and Grecian over-dress nets, but 
in other descriptions there is little doing 
as yet. The imports of dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since January 
ist, 1887, compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 


™ For Socom. $2 er. gegen - 
ntered at the port... 2.946, 66 2,857 7 
wh On market.... 2,834,970 2'846,501 
Since Jan. lst. 
Entered at tne port...  85.028,704 78,076,645 
Thrown on market.... 81,699,155 77,354,849 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
dusenees Beane. Aug. 27th, 1887. 
PRINTS. 
Albion.. 544@5 


‘Allen’s Fancy.. 514@5 
American...... 5} 05 


Cocheco........ 5 OF 
DennelleWanes 334 os —@6b 

unnell’sFancy54@6 | black.......... 
& Co.'s ™ Victoria solids. .434@5 


Steel River... 54 Was ish gton Tur-, 





Lowell. . 
Manchester.. . 4 
Merrimack......5%4@6 
Pacific Fancy. -534@6 
Richmond's . 
stmpeon 8 solid 


























Hamilton....... 5) y red.. 

Harmony ancy --@A was rly shirtee- - 

Hartel’s Fancy .54a Windsor Fancy.534@6 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


Amoskeag.. -- ABTS Park Mills...... —G@9o 





9 
Co. wy ...7 @% 
Whittenton..... 7 Marts 
York Fancy .. "M4 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
*wam,F.36— @— , La’r’nce,LL36 54@ 534 
A lendale. 7-4 12 @13 - XX36 6 7 
wi a? 4 @ 
_ 9416 @I7 L 
Ap’leton, A: - 634@ 7 
-“ 
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PREVIOUS TO OPENING THEIR NEW 
STOCK OF FALL DRESS GOODS, OF- 
FER THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS: 

ONE LINE OF MIXED SUITINGS, 44 
INCHES WIDE, AT 7% CTS.; FORMER 
PRICE, $1.25 PER YARD. 

ONE LINE OF FRENCH CANVAS 
CLOTHS, 50 CTS.; FORMER PRICE, $1 
PER YARD. 

BOTH OF THE ABOVE LINES ARE 
ALL WOOL AND VERY DESIRABLE. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York. 


THEE  P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 

A full line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bieycle 


§ ice- 
list. For sale only by 









Hus’ 2 937 Lpreagwaz, N NAY 
492 State St., Chicago. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Price-list without ripping. Send for Circular and 
ce-lis 


FEL 


ADJUSTABLE we antes 
AND POLISHER. 





BR8sH 
eer 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following yo over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cle: Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Sretes. "Non-irritating to 
the Cums, Powdered Ready for use. 


For sale by al) dealers in toilet articles, or b A a 
for %0c.,;. by HE HORSEY M'F'G CU., Utica, 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 


New York. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 











|For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 27th, 1887.] 





COFFEE. 











TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to wege.. paicttnseen 16 @75 
— — “= “seyvecensacens 15 @ 
Young Hyson, Te anaken baal 14 75 
Hyso og DP Cccnamenginn sini 4 @0 
Eiglish Breakfast, “ 1.....00.0.200. 17 @% 
SUGAR 
Cut Loaf, | ES RT LP 6 1-16@6% 
Er Torre 6 3 16@6%4 
CE Ps: al can ebus <obeckaeeed 6 1-16@6% 
Granulated, Standard.............. . 5 15-16@6 
SE De cncnncadesasbedsesnsrnnnes 5 11-16@334 
| 4 eee 54@ 4 5-16 
EDD cd cacccchaeanes, axdansian 5 4 
adsbakckcoccubinatinn. adiectnewees 44@ 4 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.......... 52 @60 
iccaecioteaenaecue @i2 
Porto. Rico, tae, Choice to Fancy ....40 @44 
rroyo oo ncdeetiim weeded 40 @a2 
Mackerel, Fancy, No-} a ve bbl. (200 me. +» $23 90 
7 ‘oast No. es | 
Codfish, bonel 60 Ib. boxes, ® akon 
shredded, 1 ® Ti b. i eekaecwe -— 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, bien an %4 
Herring, Medium, scaled. Pobetioue 
pina aso 
PORK 
Pc  2ehses webdsas . saedeos $14 75 @$15 00 
SE cs nist cdeare Aleve --—- @u4580 
SR Se 1600 @ 17 Ww 
CN ictsnen eel genbicese oko 15 50 @ 17 00 
F: 
pg 700 @ 900 
88 @ 900 
= 13 134% 
ig Re, 
%o % 
git ngs Fresh ont tubs........ ose @ B 
Prime Creamery, tubs.................-. _— 25 
Choice Dai anes. aadiieniamal — @ % 
Ww to good, tubs........ 18 3 3 








FLOUR, MEAL, Ec. 


Pert ae i” Eibhs dteikbad hag ee 50 
erfection 9 Froces, oar 
Wheat, highest grade..................... 5 25 
Minn. Spring hee best ay eS 5 20 
ess, Fancy ‘Winter Wheat......... 5 15 
XXX St. Lo’ Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 25 
Pastry Whi itddedent Acaahexhes ye 
inter Wheat. Salier i eee 5 CO 
wees I i cetie sot h and ow kelnnpins 
AA XX Vout, Cho ice Winter Wheat...... 5 00 
XX Fancy NS oS, cos tia dtc es chee 


Good Value, Xx Family Winter Wheat..... 4 80 
‘anc 

















Rye Flour. y State Superfine............ 3 75 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 00 
Superlative G EMIS 2's'S.s00 55 0x6 75 
Superlative , cases, 12 6-b 
Sn s5) tak plug dnd wate sb-an tee her leben 2 90 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
, a eres ee eer s$-— — 5 
, OY dig AP BA, — 78 — 81 
° RG ce ccta.ade cvgghs 0am — 78 @ — 81% 
‘0. H 
MGNOE.. csssds i cedsdccee —50 @— 51 
SEEPS —-#) @— B19 
MM Lcvsccks ceterceeehes 0s —-- @--— 
TS: 
ON SE eer -— = 
Bs ie is vecsdbeeee iavees — 8 — 343% 
oan... — s1S4@ — 31g 
BEANS: 
I ditind s' wocsiacbbe atts —-— @ 20 
ln shiie kia wien Koh ouiy ont de —— @ 20 
ES a ae —— @ 28 
‘EAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ 106 @ 110 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
80 
— 8 
@ 100 
@ 106 
@ — % 
@ — 8% 
-— 8 @— 9 
.—-% @— 
— % @— 70 
— 5 @— 60 
— 4 @— 5h 
— 55 @ — 65 
—-— @—8# 
— 6 @— 70 
—) @ -55 
—4 @— 
; —-#”0 @-— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 1644@17 
eer eemanaslnirdiet atten teenies 1I5%a@16 
Western, a I 1 Be. 15 @16 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
pushers. CREPES GB enc ccccccscccecs — @i5 
Philadelphia Springs.......... ......... 16 G19 
Wester BRBINB. 6: o 2060065 cccc cccevecee 12 @16 
ic.) tieteait Re adsesmametiuten dawite ll @i4 
NER. wcsvinn ssaheseochivves ent — @l 
POE Ss cc cntwwheds. wide deesdicee — Q-— 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes. per DbI............. 2006+. $2 00 @ 2 25 
Sweet, per bbl -. 150 @300 
oe 3 eee —N) @153 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per crate....... — 20 @— wv 
% — 2% @— 40 
Beans. Lima, ver 22% @20 
Onions, Red, per bbl 17 @2 2 
* Yellow per bbl 250 @2 758 
Turnips,per bbl.... ... . 12% @150 
ab . per bbl... 700 @8 00 
Eee P =, poe Sel. ~- $@ ein 
8, ; 
BoMestic GREEN FRUIT. 
pe. ok aR 100 @2 00 
™ Pipe 4 a ees 100 @1 50 
Grapes, Concords, per lb bases dees -- @ 6 
Ives. —1@ 2 
a Harifords, ” —38@ 4 
“ Delaware, ‘“ .— @ 4 
Huckleberries, per at — 8@ 5&5 
Muskmelons, ber bbi ... — 75 @2 0 
Watermelons, ver 100 800 @14 
Peaches, wee per basyet.. chek oe 100 1 50 
White and Red see 50 1 26 
Pears, Bartlett,per bol. . -150 8 00 
*  Clapp’s rorite, per. ‘bbl .2! 1 50 @ 3 00 
nad —- Beauty 10 @20 
posene. 0 - "said pike. i 8 @ Ly 
‘eanuts, yo.8 and pic 54@ 5% 
MESTIC DRI D FRUIT. se 


Apples, Fine ee ae Ser Ee 
uarters 





Oa10, PENN., and W. 
, ae, ana above, Washea Fleece Fy e. 31: 


No. 
Nrew bee Strate, MICH., ~~ AND oes 


X, and above, ashed F’ 
No. 1. 
No. 2. a « 


TUB WASHED. . 
Average to Superior...................-. 


COMBING WOOL. 





Medium, WR Ss tivinneneniwne senayw one bs 
ee ees 
Ganges ape, SOUTHERS STATES: 
nwas. clo 
combine § 0@28 
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Box 28 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“ Strong Slat’’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 








COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ ) Machinists 
East cor, FU -Sts., N. ¥ 





intendent Maxwell as the result of their 
examination of the Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Brooklyn, that the 
capital stock was impaired to the amount 
of $436,565.08, whereupon the superinten- 
dent called upon the company to make 
good the impairment or reduce its capital 
stock $500,000. 

On the 23d of August, at a meeting of 
the directors of the company, nineteen 
members being present out of twenty-eight, 
the full number, George P. Sheldon was 
elected vice-president to succeed W. R. 
Crowell, resigned, and Austin Corbin, H. 
W. Maxwell, E. F. Knowlton, and W. B. 
Kendall were elected directors to succeed 
W. R. Crowell, E. W. Crowell, and T. Y. 
Tupper, resigned, and Oliver Hoyt, de- 
ceased, 

The following report was presented and 
adopted: 

To the Stockholders of the Phenix Insur- 
ance Company: 

In the month of March last an examina- 
tion was instituted by the insurance depart- 
ment of this state into the affairs and busi- 
ness of the Phenix Insurance Company, and 
the superintendent has made his report, 
showing that on the 30th of June last the 
capital of the company was impaired $436,- 
565.08, At a meeting of the board of direct- 
ors, held at the office of the company on the 
13th day of August, it was voted unani- 
muusly to call upon the stockholders to 
make up the impairment referred to above, 
in accordance with the requisition of the 
superintendent of the insurance depart- 
ment, and the undersigned were appointed 
a committee to take charge of the matter 
and issue to the stockholders a statement, 
giving the reasons which induced the board 
to take that action. 

Up to the present time the business of the 
company has included three branches—fire, 
marine and inland. In the ten years end- 
ing December 31st, 1886, the company received 
in net premiums on fire risks the sum of 
$22,490,970.30, and paid out in the same time 
on fire losses $10,916,167.36, showing a sur- 
plus of receipts over such disbursements of 
$11,574,802.94. In the marine department in 
the same time the company received in net 
premiums $7,779,869, and disbursed for losses 
$7,100,335.41, leaving only the sum of $679,- 
532.92 out of which to pay the expenses of the 
business during that time which are prop- 
erly chargeable to that department. It is 
estimated that those expenses would rea- 
sonably amount to $1,400,376.47, showing a 
net loss in the marine business during those 
ten years of $720,842.55. 

Inasmuch as the business of fire insurance 
as carried on by the company all through 
its history has been exceedingly profitable, 
and the company has lost money in its mar- 
ine department, the board proposes to con- 
fine the business of the company hereafter 
to the fire and inland business. The com- 
mittee would also state that changes in the 
board of directors have already been made, 
and parties representing interests not here- 
tofore represented in the board have been 
made members thereof; and your commit- 
tee believe that the board, as organized at 
present, fairly represents the interests of all 
the stockholders of the company, and, with 
these changes, the committee have no hesi- 
tation in recommending to the stockholders 
that they promptly pay into the treasury of 
the company the amount necessary to make 
up the impairment of the capital as found 
by the report of the insurance superintend- 
ent. Already assurances have been re- 
ceived from many of the Jargest sharehold- 
ers heartily advising the action taken by 
the board, and expressing their assent to 
the case now made; and the committee are 
assured that whatever is not paid in by the 
stockholders will be promptly subscribed 
for by responsible parties not heretofore 
connected with the company. 

In accordance with the terms of the char- 
ter of the company and the laws under 
which it is organized, in case any stockhold- 
er refuses for any reason to respond to the 
call made by the board of directors pursu- 
ant to the requisition of the insurance de- 
partment, the value of the stock in the 
hands of any such stockholder will be re- 
duced to the amount fixed by the depart- 
ment as the assets of the company on the 
30th day of June last determined. 

As the time is limited in the requisition 
of the department, it is absolutely necessary 
for the committee to know, on or before the 
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1st of October, whether all the stockholders 
elect to pay the amount of the call now 
made or to have their stock reduced to its 
value as of the 30th of June last, and we in- 
close herewith a blank for signature, re- 
questing you to reply to the office at your 
earliest convenience; and it will be under- 
stood that in case any stockholder does not 
elect to pay the assessment on or before the 
1st of October, the committee will be au- 
thorized to offer stock equal to the unpaid 
call to other parties. 

A. B. GRAVES, 

A. K. BOLAN, 

W. M. THOMAS, 

C. 8S. WooDHULL, 

G. P. SHELDON, Committee. 


The Phenix had for many years a record 
of which it might justly be proud; it 
passed successfully through the Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations and has been 
of incalculable benefit to the country— 
but, as shown by the above report, only 
one conclusion can be drawn, namely, 
that the management of the company has 
not been what it should have been during 
the past ten years. 

The case of the Phenix it seems to us 
furnishes an example of a company run 
by the officers, largely for their own bene- 
fit, the interests of the stockholders being 
subordinate. It is not the exception 
either, as there are other companies in 
this city run upon the same plan. 

For a long time it has seemed to us that 
in the interest of stockholders in fire in- 
surance companies, the question should 
be asked, and not only asked but should 
be answered, whether or not the interests 
of stockholders are honestly and efficiently 
cared for by the officers and directors. 
Those w! o know much about the manage- 
ment of fire insurance companies know 
that many of them are organized and run 
very largely in the interests of the officers. 
They are organized to provide fat places 
for not only a sufficient number of 
officers to manage them but in fact 
for more than enough to do so, and the 
salaries paid are by no means small ones. 

We thoroughly believe in paying mana- 
gers of insurance companies good salaries 
for good work, und a good test of good 
work is the financial success of the com- 
pany. If this is lacking the management 
should be changed promptly, no matter 
how much the manager may know on 
the subject of fireinsurance. It does not 
seem to be generally recognized as a fact, 
that a man may know a great deal about 
fire underwriting, and at the same time 
be the very last man to select as an officer 
or manager of a company. There are 
companies in this city which furnish bril- 
liant but expensive examples of the truth 
of what we have said. If a manager is 
overbearing, difficult to get on with, an- 
tagonizes his principal agents, and does not 
possess the tact to draw and retain paying 
business, he should be promptly dropped, 
if the interests of shareholders are to be 
rightfully considered. We should not 
consider a salary of $20,000 a year paid to 
the manager of the German American of 
this city a large salary. On the contrary, 
we think he is worth much more to the 
stockholders of the company than that 
amount. Onthe other band, we should 
consider a salary of $5,000 to the manager 
of the Phenix as exorbitant. 

The books of the Phenix are said to 
show that excessive sums have been paid 
to officers of the company for what are 
called “ junketing” trips, taken osten- 
sibly on the business of the company and 
bills of expenses rendered several times in 
excess of the proper amount. Any mana- 
ger of an insurance company allowing 
such bills to be audited and paid is unfit, 
for moral reasons, to manage the finan- 
cial affairs of the stockholders. This prac- 
tice of traveling on company business 
and rendering excessive bills, as well as 
of traveling on private business and of 
employing the salaried employés of a 
company on private business, charging 
the cost to the general expense account of 
the company, is not an uncommon one. 

The trouble with the Phenix seems to 
have been that the management of the 
company was left to the officers, and that 
the directors did not direct. Good busi- 
ness management as practiced in private 
affairs would have resulted in the com- 
pany’s relinqu:shing its marine business 
after three or four years of steady losses, 





and confining itself to fire underwriting, 
which was very profitable. In our opin- 
ion, the directors failed to do their duty 
to the stockholders in this matter. 

Another instance in the case of the 
Phenix in which the directors failed in 
their duty to the stockholders, wasin al- 
lowing the excessive charges made for 
salaries and other charges paid co officers 
and employés. In 1886 the amount was 
$320,236.67, which is thirty-two per cent. 
of the capital stock. This amount is too 
large. 

The directors, generally speaking, of 
fire insurance companies do not direct; 
probably not one in fifty of them has 
more than the most meager information 
on the subject of fire insurance. It is, of 
course, not absolutely necessary that they 
should possess the wisdom of Solomon on 
the subject; but what they should have is 
a thorough and intimate acquaintance 
with the business and management of the 
company, and no man should consent 
to actin the trusted capacity of director 
who is not willing to perform the duties 
of adirector as if it were a sacred trust, 
as most certainly it is. 

Generally speaking, in a board of direc- 
tors, if one of them isthe kind of man 
who *“‘ wants to know,” he is sat down 
upon by the officers. It is so seldom that 
a director exercises his rights and duties, 
that when one does insist upon knowing 
the ins and outs of the company’s affairs 
he is looked upon as a crank. We believe 
that directors know so little of the affairs 
of the ccmoanies they are supposed to 
direct, that not one in a hundred of them 
know the exact amount paid to their offi- 
cers as salaries. 

We would like to know what benefit to 
the stockholders of the Phenix the di- 
rectors have been. The Phenix is not an 
exceptional case by any manner of means. 
Other companies in this city are steadily 
losing the surplus gained by them years 
ago, and the reason of it is not as is gen- 
erally stated and supposed to be true, 
that it is owing to the slashing and cutting 
in the fire insurance rates for the last few 
years; but it is almost entirely owing to 
the mismanagement of the officers of the 
companies, and the neglect on the part of 
directors to perform their plain, straight- 
forward duty. That this is true is shown 
by the fact that some of the companies, 
notwithstanding the low rates have in- 
ereased their surplus largely and are as 
prosperous as the most exacting share- 
holder could expect. 

Would it not be a good idea, now, with 
the Phenix as an example, for directors 
of insurance companies to have a general 
overhauling of the affairs of their institu- 
tions, and if their officers do not show in 
uncooked statements successful adminis- 
tration — todispense with their services 
and thereafter run the companies in the 
interest of stock-holders and the public 
rather than of the officers? 
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PREFERENCES AMONG POLICY- 
HOLDERS IN INSOLVENT LIFE 
COMPANIES. 


THERE have been two decisions, by the 
U. 8S. Circuit Court in Iowa and Missouri, 
denying the right of creditors of the 
Charter Oak Life to fall upon the prop- 
erty of the company in those states. An 
Iowa state court appointed a receiver, 
whose right to touch the company’s prop- 
erty in lowa was contested by the receivers 
appointed in Connecticut. Judge Shiras 
said that as no right of preference is con- 
ferred by Iowa statutes, such right, if 
existing at all, must be based on the as- 
sumption that in all cases Iowa residents 
have a claim to assets found in the state, 
as against creditors outside. The mere 
statement of such a claim should be 


enough to refute it. The assets in Iowaare 
a part of acommon fund belonging equally 
to all creditors, and the Iowa complain- 
ants are met by the company’s charter, 
which binds them to admit others to an 
equitable participation and forbids their 
attempted seizure of certain property 
for their own benefit. In Missoun. Judge 
Thayer said the Missouri members were 
bound by the charter to the same intent as 
those elsewhere, unless the State of Mis- 
souri had im some special conditions 
for the benefit of its own citizens; such con- 
ditions were not imposed, and no deposit 
was required for the exclusive benefit of 
Missourians. The property within that 
state was not deposited there for the bene- 
fit of resident members; it was acquired in 
the ordinary course of business, and a 
resident of Missouri has no more title to it 
than any other creditor. The question is 
whether, in case of insolvency, policy- 
holders may seize the company’s property 
wherever found, notwithstanding the pro- 
ceedings already begun in Connecticut. 





This ngist be answered in the negative. 
“The charter of the company and the 
‘winding-up act’ of the State of Connecti- 
cut, which must determine the rights of 
policy-holders as between themselves, did 
not contemplate that there should be a 
mere ‘ race of diligence’ as between poli- 
he in the event of insolvency.” 

e plaintiff is a member of the company, 
and as such is entitled only to an equitable 
participation with the others. 

The equity of this position is manifest,as 
is its bearing upon the still undecided at- 
tempt of some New York members of the 
Charter Oak to establish a preference for 
themselves and satisfy their own claims 
out of the property here, regardless of how 
the rest come out. It would bea gross injus- 
tice if the respective shares of the members 
in the remnants of a joint and common 
fundshould,in fact,be determined by the ac- 
cident of residence, and association for life 
insurance Ps. gerer is very far removed in 
its nature from giving credit in commer- 
cial transactions, in which everybod 
knows that any creditor who can pete | 
enough for himself will not hesitate to do 
so, if there is not enough for all. Ordina- 
rily, itis ‘‘every man for himself”; in life 
insurance, it is ‘‘every man with all the 
others, and only with all the others.” 
Each man voluntarily casts in his lot with 
them; he cannot, in case of collapse, snatch 
the nearest thing and run off with it for 
himself. If this sequestration of New 
York property can be accomplished by 
New York members of the Charter Oak, 
it could be by New York members of New 
York companies, if insolvency existed. 
Could that be done, upon insolvency, the 
city policy-holders of one of our great 
companies could seize the huge office 
buildings, in sight and defiance of their 
fellows on the other side of the Hudson. 
But if that could bedone, it must be said 
that a resident policy-holder in New York 
or Brooklyn has a prior claim to those 
buildings over another member resid- 
ing in Jersey City. Let this proposi- 
tion once be seriously put forward, and it 
would create a stir. tit is a fair test 
for the Charter Oak case. 
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MEssRs. SHANNON and Horan reported 
to Superintendent Maxwell on the 17th 
of August, as the result of their exami- 
nation of the Fire Association of New 
York. that its capital was impaired $99,- 
058.86. The company commenced busi- 
ness June 30th, 1886 with a capital of 
$200,000, nearly all of which was sub- 
scribed for and held by prominent mer- 
cantile houses in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, etc. The company has 
written large lines on carefully inspected 
risks, resulting after one year’s business 
in a loss of one-half of its capital. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 

















A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


PMD cone 0s 0s cctsvsccosxensd $11,904,526 90 
PR ice nvevserdbiecsvces 2,536,606 43 


Insurance in Force........ 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 











THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its abilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 


$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
Premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 

Five-year Pe- 

ing Additions. 
Prnbsensssiccbedpecsévene. censmssecuccctocstedees $616 16 
Po sdivecedattavbuitinesscesnesecenstasbaecsskosebons 1,258 59 
____ aE ene nT Lac A 1,511 89 
Rains nase tase tiednetnnedasinsadsnbédedabubethiey 1.869 32 
DE akarRecaeesentiniggtosessead onieresdtomemetned 1,317 04 
Pubentendeeeccdsacrsacseees ageneccese: soctibeonses 1,218 00 
I naccd i cacocsnscscbdcessccesoncce 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend. ..............cccecececees 109 00 
WEE Ds ccnsiccecccesccccescsevevccccesnese $7,859 00 
OB ccc ctccccpscecocoscocaccsoeseed $5,000 00 


Total Claim Paid.... -$12,839 00 





TE UNNI snccdocecnansecscscesoon's 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
PO vc diccccecenvccasscens $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Ciaims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 15-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were pwid on September 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,966.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions 
ES sestbiceccs wiesnevtiessniabeisdaigcasinonctte $603 64 
Pesnebecspersreccceqssasocccesestoenegneeucteses 626 36 
Pe atenddernesenecesensnbanescasensqnepecensaenes 526 34 

Total additionS...........c0c00.ceccceseseeeeee $1,736 oA 
Pe I anc dc ccces: ntancdecnctecoonenss 6,200 00 

Total amount received.............. seeescese $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


Pre- New In- 

Assets miums. surance. 

BINT. 00000 ccccee $24,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
BIB... ccccce cove 86,830.240 18,092,719 28,299,818 
IBID... cecccece 88.212.700 12,687,881 38,304,554 
BED. 2.00 cccccces 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
er 94,506,498 12,196,624 “94,760,755 
Bi ccece costes 97,746,363 12,845,592 7,254.458 
BBSB. 02 veccevce 100,912,245 13,457,928 57,820,597 
ISSA... 2.20 e eee 103,385,301 15,850,258 24,687,969 
BBS... ccccccee 108,451,7 14,708,901 46,548,094 
WEBB, 200.0 sccces 114,151,983 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so proritabie to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Pa = le 
ere. Jor’ death 
claims, endow- 


Amount re- ments and pur- 





ceived from chased insuran 

policy-hoiders. and dividends. 
WB cc ccovesscces $14,000,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
WTB. ccc cccccsccescccce 15,092,719 83 14,400,%2 13 
BID. oc cc cceccccccvccse 12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
BIER, ccc ccqsce-cccccoce 12,275,589 16 13,190,094 46 
cosh vevctedcocewne 12,195,624 62 12,640,112 12 
WR ccccccccccccccecce 12,845,592 80 12,848,855 24 
er 13,457,928 44 13,959,390 51 
WRacnsqenscocececccss 15.80.2358 43 13,928,062 19 
BAB ccovecvcsessccases 14,765,901 93 14,402,049 90 
TBS. 0. oe ae ceceeeeee 15,634,720 66 13,128,103 74 
$134,540.371 06 $136,427 U6 % 


The amount returned is 101 per cent, of that received 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3st of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1886, to 31st December, 1886....----- $3,809,250 5 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Tanuary, 1886. ......0.-eeeceeseeseeeeeee ee 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums........---+++++ Z $5,235,299 99 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1886 to 3lst December, 1886............++++ $3,817,690 90 

Losses paid during the same J. M. ALLEN, President, 
POTIO......--cecreeeeceseeee $2,206,588 68 

Returns ef Premiums and W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
EXpenseS........--..ceeeeeee 841,378 15 

The Company has the following Assets— J.B, PIERCE, Secretary. 
viz: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,282,375 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707.100 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company CW n d an 
IED cdpacectanvbinacebcsagamecesce 501,647 81 

Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 s 

IE sie tereicinicinnsenncincnovindien 22108] Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
PT isscctiinnccsqesntccsragiocesniets $12,444,511 69 BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 


Meet icise. 22222 ASR 85S 33 
Total Surplus.......;. $2,675,205 S8 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1282 will pany, of issuing Endowment Policies 3 pa ly thi 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their | same premium heretofore —~ +4. for whole Life Pol- 
len repesentativo, om and iter Tuewtay, the frat | Litt SPaeeRUMaP ane he Mane 
of February next, from which date all interest there- setts non-fo. ave law of 


on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1884, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
oun er MORGAN, 


= one paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every 


Pamphlets e: galley. of the New Feature may be 
on application at Company’s Office. 


_ POSOFFICE SQUARE BOSTOX, 
THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 





NE! 
DOW, REDE H COS W YORK. 
LOW, RED’K H. COSSITT, IN THE CITY OF NE 
NJ AMIN. fs, FIELD, JOuN ELLIOTT. N 0 
HO. LOW ae AMES G be FOREST. (ORGANIZED IN 1850,) 
OND uGQRLIES, CHARLES D LEVERICH, | 26) 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 
LLIAM a N 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 

©. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 

All b Petteten | henceforth issued are incontestable for 

r 

Death Cl alma ~~ id at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home 0 

Absolue security, combined —_ the largest liter- 
ality, assures the popularity and suteess o' is Com- 


ae forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


CONTINENTAL 


Insurance Company, 
of New York. 





E 
deg Th: i MACY,’ EDW D FLOY ees 4 
7 A. ANS Ww. 


ON AR 

OHN a. HEWL ETT, THOMAS MAITLA 
WILLIA MH. WEBB, JNO. EDGAR J soaubbe, 
ORARL ES P. BU RDETT,IRA BURS SLEY. 

ENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEW LETT, 

GEORGE H. MACY 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 








OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


1887. 


$5,239,981 28 
$298,278 O9 
118,478 21 
34,567 52 
2,383,800 53 


Statement January Ist, 


Total Cash Assets - « . - o 


Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE...........ccccccccccccccesccccees 
(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950). 


BSI Ge TID OE BOG oo vv cevcnccccedcbcosdotceblovsdecclosecncges 30,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887.............cccccccccccccccccccess 1,374,856 93 
INR oc un anode owadebecshecewecaiasadinieenacasuaentbenwsemenee 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets,as above - - - - «+ $5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York 
Safety Fund Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


H.H. LAMPORT, President. 


F.C. MOORE. Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK,2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y 





Equitable Life Assurance Society 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds” 
over liabilities) ; in PREMIUM INCOME; in the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 
may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
sation of tts kind in the world. 








ASSETS, Fanuary Ist, 1887,.. . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,).. . 


$75,510,472.76 

859,154,597 00 
» $16,355,875.70 
Surplus, 4% per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 


The Surplus, on every basts of valuation, is larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, $411,779,098.00 
NEw ASSURANCE, 1886, $IIL,540,207.00 
ToraAL INCOME, 1886, $19,873,733-19 
Premium Income, 1886, $76,272,154.02 











Improvement during the Year. 


increase of Premium Income,, . $2,810,47 5.40 
Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) $2,492 17,030.63 
Increase of Assets,. . . + . - .$8,9057,085.26 


H. B. HYDE, President.© 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. I. W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 


214 AND 216 BROADWAY. | 
Cash Capitalin U. 8. Bonds....8250,000 00 | Assets, oOver............6. ccccccee oe $600,000 60. 


CORPORATE GUARANTEE. 

Officials of Banks, Railroads and Tr portation Companies, Managers, Secretaries and Clerks of Public 
Companies, Institutions and Commercial Firms can obtain BONDS OF SURETYSHIP from this Com- 
pany at moderate charges. The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the Courts of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other states. 

WM.M, RICHARDS, Pres’t. | GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t, 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y, | ROBERT J. HILLAS, Asst, Sec’y, 

Dtrecrors: J. S. T. Stranahen, H. A. Hurlbut, G. G. Williams, A. B. Hull, T. S. Moore, Geo. S. Coe, A. S. 
Barnes, A. E. Orr, J. G. McCullough, J. D. Vermilye, Jonn L. Riker, Wm. M. Richards. Geo. F. Seward. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. Has Received for Pre- 

WIIG y 50 seins e 6a00s vind checsbsdvsbied moses ebettnseessdabudie ‘ *OSTse47 
Has Paid to Policy-holders. ............cc.cccccccccceccccccees 
Has safely Invested for Policy-holders..................... 
Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 

It — the best Forms both of Life and Accident Policies ever 
ssued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 
the Globe. 














ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 2,500 for Permanent Disability. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 
50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 
Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 
JAMES 8S. PARSONS, President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


146 BROADWAY. 


$10,000 in event of Death. 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 


NO. 





investment, and for both ; for long or 
aS: $390,089 $2 short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 
Unearned premiums er Its policies are squarely, reciprocal, 





Linbilitioes... ........0. ccceeeeeeeee 213.212 37 free from ambiguity and objectionable 


features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 








Total.........--0eeesss = pease ew one, July ie et and INCONTESTABLE, Send for rates,etc, 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS x HEsOi, VED: Home Office, gar Chestnut St., Phila. 

First—That acash dividend ve WIV PER CENT. 
be decared to stockholders, payable on and after July 

Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest onout- | ~~~ Se, 
standing n and Ae for Lon se oar ending June th, 1887, will THE 
be paid on an: August 
WMH. CROLIUS, Secretary. | We A WELATDAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





Reserve _ salanbene, unadjusted losses, 
and Cy Claims. ......-cceceeeee oe 


eee eee neneeneseeeweees Seee 





Prrrrrrrry 


eeeeeeee 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. “S20 ase 68 os 
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Old and Young. - 


TRANSFIGURED. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





To careless eyes she is not fair; 

This verdict careless lips declare, 
And question why against the charm, 
Of beauty, vivid, rich and warm, 
The face they deem so cold and dull, 
To him should be so beautiful. 


Are they too dull to see aright? 
Hath he a quicker, keener sight? 

Or is it that indifference 

Than love hathe{9 arer, truer sense ” 
Now, is he right or wrong? Now say, 
Doth he behold her face or they? 


Her eyes into his own eyes shine 
With strange illumining; a sign 
Is on her brow; a palimpsest, 
Unto his gaze alone confessed. 
On him in gravely gracious mood 
She smiles her soul’s beatitude. 


This is the face she turns to him. 
Oh! say not ’tis a lover’s whim, 
That finds it fair, nor are they dull 
Who say she is not beautiful. 
For strangest of all mysteries, 
They never see the face he sees, 
The face no artist’s skill can limn, 
The love-fair face she turns to him. 
KINGSLEY, LOWA. 
———— —_— = 


FIVE YEARS BETWEEN. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
BY A, ARMITT, 


Part I. 
CHAPTER I, 

MARION KENT sat before her looking- 
glass. with her long hair about her shoul- 
ders, her prettiest ornaments on the table 
before her, and her prettiest dress on the 
bed behind her; and she asked herself this 
strange question: ‘*Why should I marry 
him?” 

She had been engaged to Edward Al- 
royd for five years, and he was coming 
that night; coming to see her for the first 
time in that long interval, and intending 
to marry her in a few weeks, and to take 
her back to New Zealand with him. 

Their engagement had come about in a 
strange and sudden fashion, at a crisis in 
Marion’s life. It had been the result of a 
burst of generous intention on his part, 
and of eager admiration on hers; it had 
been made easy by a gush of emotional 
sympathy which had seemed for one short 
evening to blend their lives and their in- 
terests together. 

Until that evening Marion had lived 
alone in a remote village with her wid- 
owed mother, who was very poor and in 
delicate health. Mrs. Kent’s history had 
been sad. Early left an orphan, she 
had been brought up with an orphan 
cousin whom she always spoke of as 
‘* Nelly,” by a rich bachelor uncle and two 
maiden aunts. The two young girls were 
like sisters, and shared their pleasures and 
their hopes. But Nelly had married to 
please her relatives, and Mrs. Kent to 
please herself. After that their fortunes 
were different. The rich uncle would 
have nothing more to do with Mrs. Kent, 
and when her husband died she was left 
with only a small annuity on which to 
support herself and her child. The in- 
come it afforded was not large enough to 
permit her to save anything, and it would 
cease at her death. 

In the mean time Nelly had died, and 
her husband and her old uncle; but 
Nelly’s boy, Edward, lived at her old 
home, and was, by the conditions of her 
uncle’s will, to inherit his fortune on the 
death of the two old aunts. He was six 
years older than Marion, and at this time 
had never seen her—had hardly even 
heard of her existence. (It was a letter 
from her mother to his great-aunt, Miss 
Winfer, which roused all his generous 
interest suddenly on her behalf. 

Mrs. Kent wrote to say that she was 
very ill, almost dying, and that at her 


death her daughter would be left penni- ° 


less and desolate. It was the first appeal 
she had made to the relatives who had 
treated her harshly in her youth. Ed- 
ward was consulted about this letter by 
the two old ladies. 

‘She behaved disgracefully, of course,’ 





said Miss Winfer; ‘‘ but I suppose we 
ought to do something.” 

When Edward heard the whole story, it 
did not appear to him that Mrs. Kent be- 
haved very disgracefully in the past. 
Mr. Kent had been poor, but there was 
nothing against his character, and he 
might have done well if he had not died 
ofa fever contracted in visiting some 
poverty-stricken patient in the town 
where he was practicing as a surgeon. 

‘‘And have you never seen her since 
she married?’ Edward asked, in aston- 
ishment. 

‘*Tt was impossible that we should see 
her when she had disobeyed and dis- 
pleased her uncle inthat manner,” said 
Miss Winfer, with dignity. 

Miss Winfer and her sister, Miss Lydia, 
cherished a profound respect for the man 
—whoever he might be at the time—who 
was the head of their family. They had 
been slavishly obedient to their father,doc- 
ilely obedient to their brother, and now 
they had begun to be quietly obedient to 
their great-nephew. He wasonly twenty- 
one, but they had educated him to take 
the command of them, and he showed 
much aptitude forthe situation, being 
courteous and masterful at the same time. 
He was about to leave England for a term 
of years, in order to join a paternal uncle 
who had offered him a good position in 
New Zealand. He was now determined 
to visit his mother’s cousin before he went 
away, and to see what could be done for 
her. He had vague ideas of ‘‘ compensa- 
tion,” and if thése took a romantic form, 
his youth, rather than his self-conceit 
must be blamed for it. Money always had 
been found for him abundantly, but he 
had no right to any—except what he 
hoped to earn—so long as his two aunts, 
of whom he was really very fond, should 
live. It was difficult, therefore, to see 
what he could do for Marion Kent, except 
to fall in love with her, and marry her in 
due time. He thought of her as some one 
wanting help, and not assome one having 
plans and a character of her own. 

When he saw her he was disappointed. 
He thought her stiff and ungraceful, as 
indeed she was at that time. It was her 
still pretty mother with whom he fell in 
love, longing to say to her, ‘‘ Let me be 
your son,” but no longer desiring to sug- 
gest that he might become her son-in- 
law. Marion, in spite of her chill silence, 
was struck by his handsome looks, his 
sympathetic eyes, and the masterful kind- 
liness of his manner. He looked a hero, 
and circumstances combined to prove him 
one. 

Their tiny house, a ‘cottage at the end 
ofan old barn, with its back toa farm- 
yard, contained no spare room which the 
Kents could offer totheir visitor; he had 
to take up his quarters for the night at 
the little village inn; and that night, as it 
happened, adrunken farm-servant, stum- 
bling about in the barn for some purpose, 
dropped a spark from his pipe into the 
hay, and went away unaware of what he 
had done. Marion and her mother awoke 
to the smell of fire, and discovered that 
the stairs were already in flames and their 
retreat cut off. Marion could easily have 
dropped from the window to the yard be- 
low, but such a feat was impossible to her 
mother. Besides, the windows were of 
an old-fashioned sort, which swung open 
in the upper part only, and which could 
not be got through without agility. The 
people at the farm were occupied in sav- 
ing themselves and their children, and 
could not think of others. It was Edward 
who came to the rescue. He showed 
strength in breaking away the casement 
and securing a large opening; presence of 
mind in finding the right tools and ap- 
pliances; coolness,courage, and considera- 
tion for Mrs. Kent; in fact, all those 
qualities of a hero with which Marion had 
been ready to credit him. She, on her 
side, exhibited so muchdevotion to her 
mother and indifference to her own 
safety, that Edward’s admiration was 
awakened, and he forgot his first impres- 
sion, 

Mrs. Ként was taken to the inn, and 
died the same night; for she had long suf- 
fered from heart disease. In the keen 


trouble of the time, Edward seemed no 
longer a stranger, and Marion turned to 
him for the help and sympathy she sorel, 





needed? It did not seem a startlingly 
strange thing when he tried to soothe her 
dying mother’s anxiety, by the question: 
‘If she promised to be my wife, would 
you feel that she would be well cared 
for?’ and Mrs. Kent answered: ‘Ah, if 
you knew eachother better! But it is not 
possible.” 

‘‘T am ready, if she is ready,” said the 
young man, promptly; ‘‘and I think we 
already know each other very well.” 

To Marion it seemed at that moment as 
though he would be the only thing left to 
her after her mother had gone, for she 
was singularly friendless and alone ; and 
he had been so strangely, so wonderfully 
kind. When he took her hand and looked 
at her gravely, she did not draw back; 
and when he stooped and kissed her sol- 
emnly, as if to ratify his offer in her 
mother’s presence, she made no objection. 
If she had had time to think of herself, 
she would even have felt that a beautiful 
thing had happened to her, because she 
was young enough to be full of unex- 
pressed hero-worship ; but she had no 
thought to give to any one except her 
mother. 

Edward respected her sorrow, and said 
no more to her that night ; but with the 
gray morning there came to Marion, after 
a fitful skumber of an hour, the desolate 
consciousness of her mother’s death, and 
a feeling that she was alone in the world 
in spite of her engagement, for the man 
she was to marry—some time—was a 
stranger and almost unknown to her 
to-day. Even to Edward it seemed, when 
they met again over a dreary inn-break- 
fast, that they were very far apart. 
Marion’s shy coldness had returned ; she 
was, besides, stunned by her grief, and 
there was no longer the sympathetic 
presence of Mrs. Kent to draw together 
the two young people. But Edward was 
not the man to regret what he had done ; 
he took all painful business details from 
Marion’s hands; he remained in the village 
until the funeral was over, then he es- 
corted the young girl to the home of her 
great-aunts, and left her in charge of the 
two old ladies. He was glad of his some- 
what premature engagement to Marion, 
because Miss Winfer and her sister wel- 
comed her as his promised wife with con- 
scientious kindness. They might not 
approve, but they did not resist his ac- 
‘tion. Under no other circumstance would 
they have acknowledged her claim upon 
them, or treated her otherwise than asa 
tiresome and somewhat objectionable poor 
relation. ° 

Their very kindness dismayed Marion. 
She saw that they did not approve of her; 
she knew that they blamed her mother; 
and their way of putting things was such 
that she began to look upon Edward as a 
somewhat stern benefactor, instead of the 


‘hero and lover she had pictured him. 


She was too young to conquer the im- 
pulses of the moment for the sake of the 
interests of a life-time; and Edward was 
himself too young to know how to be 
more than kind to her in the face of the 
repellent shyness which was the poor 
girl’s only means of self-assertion. He 
supposed that she was grieving for her 
mother, and she was not certain that he 
was not regretting his engagement. In 
the brief interval which elapsed before 
his departure from England they never 
seemed again so close to one another in 
heart as they had been on the night of 
her mother’s death. 

** You will write to me,” he said, when 
he was leaving; and Miss Winfer an- 
swered for her: ‘‘Of course she will 
write, once a month, or, if you prefer it, 
once a week.” 

There was no parting tenderness, nor 
evenany farewell kiss. Such aceremony 
seemed absurd with the two old ladies 
looking on. 


CHAPTER II. 


Those five years, which ought to have 
brought Edward and Marion closer to- 
gether, only drifted them farther apart. 

Edward wrote to Marion; his letter was 
kind, but he knew her so little that he did 
not understand how to make it sympa- 
thetic; he ceuld only trust that she might 
be happy, and offer her hopes where a 
mutual recollection would have been so 
much dearer. They had no remembrances 





in common, and it was hopeless to at- 
tempt to introduce themselves to each 
other by letter when they were so far 
apart, and were not to seeeach other for 
so long; they could not begin to explain 
their habits, interests, occupations, and 
characters, each to a stranger leading an 
altogether different life, in a distant place, 
among unknown people; so the first let- 
ters that passed between them, though by 
no means very interesting or sympathetic, 
were more so than any that followed. 
Marion, when her first sorrow and loneli- 
ness passed away, found herself in the 
Strange position of being betrothed to a 
man of whom she hardly knew anything, 
while her interest grew yearly farther 
apart from his. She had fancied for a 
moment that she was beloved by a hero 
who had appeared suddenly that he might 
fulfill all her romantic dreams; but her 
position had two sides, and the one she 
had seen for a few days seemed less real 
than this that she was left to contemplate 
for five years. 

There was nothing to be found out about 
Edward Alroyd that she could disapprove 
of; every one spoke well of him; there was 
not even any tragedy in her lot to make 
up for the dreary absence of romance;she 
was merely ‘‘very fortunate,” and was 
going to make a ‘‘good match,” to be 
ready for which she was in the mean time 
to be fitly educated. 

The old ladies wrote accounts of her to 
Edward, and begged to know his wishes 
on every point of her education as it rose 
into discusssion. The answers were cer- 
tainly rather long in reaching them, but 
then when they arrived, it was very sat- 
isfactory to read bits of them to Marion, 
and say: ‘‘You see Edward prefers such 
and such a thing; I told you it would be 
80 ! ” 

Very soon after Edward left England, 
Marion was placed at a boarding-school 
about twenty miles away from the town 
where Miss Winfer lived. A great deal of 
money was spent on her education, espe- 
cially on the musical part of it; and seve- 
ral of the very best masters who could be 
procured, tried in turn to make for her a 
fine voice, Nature having unfortunately 
neglected to provide her with that attrac- 
tion. 

When Marion was eighteen, it was de- 
cided that she must leave schcol and take 
up her residence permanently with Miss 
Winfer and Miss Lydia; but then for the 
first time her strong will asserted itself. 
She positively declined to settle down to 
an aimless life with those two old ladies, 
giving up her time to croquet, music, and 
correspondence with Edward. She wrote 
to him herself asking permission to remain 
at school as junior governess, Miss Berry 
being willing to receive her in that capac- 
ity;and Edward wrote back to her the 
most interesting letter that she had re- 
ceived from him in all those years. 

‘You ask my ‘permission’ to carry 
out this wish,” he said; ‘‘as if I hada 
right to decide for you. I have no right, 
and I wish to claim none, except such as it 
may be your pleasure togiveme. You 
say that you cannot lead an idle life, 
amusing yourself merely, and spending 
‘my money.’ Is not what is mine also 
yours, or are we living out a mistake? 
You make these distinctions by thinking 
of them; they are only there when they 
rise in your own mind. Have you nolon- 
ger any trust in me? Do you think of me 
as demanding always, without any con- 
sideration for you ? When two people love 
one another there should be no question 
of demanding, or of giving. If I were a 
stranger it might be possible for you to 
discover, as you seem to think you have 
done, that I claim certain things from 
you, and give certain other things; but 
while we love there can be no claiming, 
norany giving. I don’t ask you to be 
anything; I simply love you as you are. 
I don’t give you anything; you simply 
have what is mine. Still, if you will be 
happier at Miss Berry’s,stay there. Do 
what you think right and best; you will 
tell me why you thought so, when I come 
home. You cannot please me better than 
by making yourself happy, for I remain 

convinced that nothing thatis not good 
will satisfy your wishes.” 

Marion tried to answer this letter as it 
was written, but the date of it was some 
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time back. When her reply reached Ed- 
ward he would have forgotten all he had 
said, and wonder at her earnestness; be- 
sides, she had no way of being as gener- 
ous as hé was, and took refuge in cold- 
ness. She simply said: 

‘‘ Thank you for agreeing to what I wish. 
You have been very kind indeed. It is 
arranged for me to remain at Miss Ber- 
ry’s.” 

The next two years Marion passed lazi- 
ly, not in mental nor in bodily laziness, 
but in moral lethargy. She came to no 
decision, did not look her own position in 
the face, but drifted on from day to day, 
taking life just as it came, and as it was 
easiest to take it. She even avoided all 
efforts to understand her own feelings, 
and she never attempted to change them 
or make them what they ought to be. 
How could she change anything? How 
could she know if she wanted to change 
anything? Things must go on, and she 
found some work to do every day that was 
not so hard as standing upright morally, 
facing all the questions of her life, and 
answering them. Her friends discussed 
her engagement sometimes, though it 
vexed her to hear them do so. ; 

“It is very romantic,” one would say, 
‘‘and quite like a novel. Itis a pity you 
are so prosy about it. Why don’t you 
weep over the separation, and look melan- 
choly?” 

‘* Suppose he has grown very ugly,” sug- 
gested one, ‘‘shall you be obliged to marry 
him all the same ?” 

‘“‘He may be a regular tyrant, you 
know,” said anotiner; ‘‘ those grand people 
who save other people’s lives often are. 
Do you really care about him much? or 
is it only for the romance of the thing that 
you keep it up?” 

“* Really, I would not wait for him much 
longer,” said her friend, Miss Robinson; 
‘**he takes it very much for granted that 
you are willing to have him whenever he 
comes.” 

‘*The time is as long for him as for me,” 
said Marion, idly. 

‘*But he takes so little trouble, when 
others would take so much,” said Mr. 
Harewood Robinson, Miss Robinson’s 
brother. 

This kind of conversation would 
scarcely have suited the Marion of old 
days; but it half pleased her to hear 
others utter the accusations which she 
dared not make herself, and it flattered 
her for some one to be pleased with her, 
to think her worth propitiating and -satis- 
fying, while in her relations with Ed- 
ward she was merely expected to satisfy 
him. 

Mr. Harewood Robinson was a great 
favorite about this time at Miss Berry’s; 
his youngest sister was there at school. 
He often called tosee her, and Miss Berry 
sometimes invited him to stay and have 
tea in her private parlor, where he fiat- 
tered that excellent woman indirectly all 
the evening, and talked disguised senti- 
ment at Miss Kent. He really thought 
himself in love with Marion, probably 
because of her peculiar position, and the 
danger of being attached to her; he won- 
dered more and more at the assurance of 
Mr. Alroyd, and felt more and more con- 
vinced of the superiority of his own devo- 
tion to her. 

As for Marion, she wanted so much the 
assurance that she was lovable, that in 
the silence of that voice from across the 
ocean, it comforted her to hear any in- 
significant creature tell her that it was 
80. 

Edward Alroyd’s return had been de- 
layed twice in these two years. He was 
an architect by profession, so was his 
uncle in New Zealand, and this uncle had 
found him so useful, and Edward had 
found his employment there so pleasant 
and profitable, that he had twice been 
persuaded to stay and finish some under- 
taking. Now some great works were 
being commenced by the government, 
and Edward had the chance of undertak- 
ing them. This offer was so tempting 

that he could not make up his mind to 
decline it, but wrote that he would come 
home at once—a few months earlier than 
had been arranged—would remain in 
England only two months, and, if Marion 
were willing, would marry her four weeks 
after his arrival, taking her back with 


him to New Zealand for two years. The 
letters announcing all this reached Eng- 
land a fortnight before himself. In a 
flutter of excitement the two old ladies 
took the train to Tylswood, where Miss 
Berry lived, and bore Marion home with 
them. 

Miss Berry kissed her and cried; her 
friends kissed her and laughed; the 
boarders kissed her and cried. Mr, Hare- 
wood Robinson, strolling up in the even- 
ing to see his little sister, found, to his 
consternation, Miss Kent departed, and a 
general talk of trousseauxand silk dresses 
pervading the establishment. 

Marion was quite passive and a little 
scared. The question she had avoided 
had been neglected too long, and was 
answering itself. 


CHAPTER III. 

Now two weeks had passed away; the 
old ladies had been as busy as possible, 
buying dresses and flowers and boots and 
gloves for Marion. She had been looked 
at and “tried on,” and criticised, over 
and over again; and at last she sat wait- 
ing for hiscoming. <A telegram had been 
received announcing his landing in Eng- 
land, and he was expected at Roddon, 
where Miss Winfer lived, that evening. 

He could not arrive until nine o'clock, 
but Marion was sent up-stairs at six to pre- 
pare for his reception. So it happened 
she sat alone before her mirror, with three 
quiet hours before her in which to think 
of her position. 

In three hours he would be there, he to 
whom she belonged, for whom she had 
been educated; he was not coming to woo, 
only just to claim her; he would take her 
as a right, just as if they had known each 
other closely, and loved each other dearly, 
and she did not love him, how could she? 
He was an absolute stranger to her; the 
young man coming to England to marry 
her was not the youth who had left her 
five years ago. 

Yet they were to be married ina month; 
in one month she was to go away with 
him to a new world, to new people, to new 
ways of life; only he was to compensate 
for the loss of all, to fill up the blank of a 
suddenly changed existence, and he was 
an utter stranger toher. If she met him 
in the street, she would hardly know him; 
if she heard his voice she would not recog- 
nize it; if she had to talk to him for half 
an hour she knew of not one topic inter- 
esting to both on which she could begin. 
How could she go away with him ina 
month? It was impossible. 

She could not stay there to meet him 
on such terms. She ought not to have 
let them bring her. And then the thought 
flashed through her mind that it would be 
better—much more dignified—to go back 
to Miss Berry’s and let him seek here 
there. The old ladies would never hear 
of such a thing, but surely in this particu- 
lar she had a right to please herself. The 
idea was perfectly practicable if she had 
the resolution to carry it out. 

There was a train from Roddon to Tyls- 
wood at a quarter to seven—that she knew; 
she could reach Tylswood at half-past 
seven, and be at Miss Berry’sa few min- 
utes after that. It was not really dark 
till eight o’clock, and she would be safe 
at her journey’s end long before then; 
there could be neither danger nor impro- 
priety in the course she was going to take. 
She would leave a note for her aunt ex- 
plaining what she had done. 

She hastily fastened up her hair, and 
put ona walking dress; then she scrib- 
bled a note for Miss Winfer and put it on 
her dressing-table to be found when she 
was sought for. 


‘Dear Aunts,” it said, “Iam going back 
to Miss Berry’s! Ishall get there before 
eight, so Ishall bequite safe. Icannot bear 
to wait here any longer for Edward; it is so 
long since he went away that I have forgot- 
ten what he is like; so how canI care for 
him? If he really wants me, he can come 
to Miss Berry’s. It is not far;and if he does 
not want me this action of mine will set us 
both free. I am sorry to vex you, and I 
thank you very much for all your kindness 
to me. MARION KENT.” 


When she had written it she looked out 
on the landing. Everything was very 
quiet; the servants sat waiting in the 





kitchen, and the ladies in the drawing- 
,, 00m; if she went out at the side door 








she would not be perceived. She was a 
little ashamed of herself as she went 
steathily down-stairs, yet this was her 
only way of escape from a position which 
had grown unendurable. She had re- 
solved that if she were discovered she 
would not turn back, that would only 
have been to add shame to the other 
difficulties of her position; but she got 
out without being perceived, and hur- 
ried down to the station. It seemed 
that she was only just in time, the train 
was in. 

‘Is this the train for Tylswood?” she 
said to a porter on the platform, and 
when he answered “ Yes,” she sprang in; 
the guard whistled, and the train was 
off, 

The carriage was full; she had taken 
the only seat. The persons in it were 
rather noisy, talking and laughing 
loudly. She was glad she had a veil 
on, and she sat well back to escape at- 
tention. Her first feelings as she sat 
‘there quietly thinking over her position, 
‘were only those of relief; for the present 
‘she was free, she had gained a little time; 
the close atmosphere of that well-lighted 
house with its welcoming flowers and 
‘fires was no longer about her, and the 
moment of his coming was not so op- 
‘pressively near. When he came to her 
now it would be to seek and to woo, not 
‘merely to claim and to take; her position 
‘would be easier to endure; it would give a 
‘little room for her own actions, her as- 
sent would no longer be taken as a mat- 
ter of course; it must be asked for now, 
‘and so she might speak and answer. 

, The train rushed on quickly, passing 
\the wayside stations without stopping. 
‘Marion wondered a little at this, as she 
had not known that it was an express. 
‘They were drawing near Tylswood, and 
‘she began to think of her reception there, 
and the explanation she would have to 
‘give; this was an awkward part of her 
expedition that she had hardly thought of 
‘before, but after all that was nothing, not 
worth troubling about, in comparison 
with the impression she must have left 
‘behind her, to be given to Edward when 
hecame. ‘He has come all the way from 
‘New Zealand for me, and I shall not be 
there,” she thought, with a little pang of 
remorse; ‘‘ but then he shculd have come 
to me at Tylswood; I would not have 
‘minded meeting him if I might have had 
, only half an hour to make his acquaint- 
‘ance in, but to go right to him, whom I 
‘hardly know, as his future wife—it was 
too hard! I could not do it.” 

' They were very near Tylswood now; 
' but the train did not seem to be slacken- 
ing its pace, and no one could be getting 
out, for all the umbrellas and parcels 
were left up in the netting. It was hardly 
half-past seven yet, so she would reach 
Miss Berry’s in good time; but the train 
did not slacken its pace at all, and the 
next movement it whirled through a sta- 
tion at full speed, and Tylswood was left 
behind. 

Marion was too much startled to speak; 
she leaned back again in her seat with a 
sickening feeling of disappointment; she 
knew now that she must have made a 
mistake and got into the wrong train, the 
express from the North. She sat quite 
silent, for she was afraid of enlightening 
the persons 1n the carriage as to her mis- 
fortune. She dreaded their noisy sympa- 
thy. Tt was quite a quarter of an hour 
before she asked the gentleman sitting 
opposite to her which was the first station 
at which the train stopped. 

‘** Whitley Junction. We meet the 
London train there, and change if we're 
going south.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” said Marion, shrinking 
back again, not anxious to be communica- 
tive about her intentions. 

She could only be patient, and sit 
quietly watching the darkness gathering. 
It was long after eight when the train 
stopped at Whitley Junction, and emptied 
itself into the black station with its 
lighted lamps. 

It was a busy place. The London train 
seemed to be already in, and the platform 
was covered with luggage; passengers— 
chiefly gentlemen—were hurrying about, 
and every porter seemed to have more 





to do than he could very well manage. 
It was some moments before Marion 


could find any one to attend to her, so 
much were they all occupied. At last 
she found a porter who was mounting 
guard over some luggage, and happened 
to be speaking to no one just then, so she 
addressed him, inquiring how soon there 
was a train back to Tylswood. 

‘* Not another to-night,” was the laconic 
reply. 

‘‘Oh, there must be surely,” said Marion, 
a little nervously; ‘‘ there is one reaches 
Roddon before ten, I know.” . 

‘** Doesn’t stop at Tylswood,” said the 
porter. 

‘* What can Idothen?” she asked him. 
‘*T got into the wrong train at Roddon; I 
was going to Tylswood, and I could not 
get out there, the train did not stop.” 

‘‘ The stopping train was due at Roddon 
ten minutes after this. It will be here in 
half an hour. That’sthe one you should 
have come by.” 

‘‘And what must I do? 
back to Tylswood to-night.” 

‘*No train; 6:35 Parliamentary in the 
morning.” 

“T can’t 
Marion. 

‘‘T should suggest that the lady might 
go back to Roddon; the train will be due 
in ten minutes, and she will get home to 
her friends shortly after ten,” said a voice 
from behind. 

Marion looked round; a gentleman, 
evidently the owner of the luggage, was 
standing there, and had heard part of the 
conversation. If Marion had had the curi- 
osity to look at the labels before her she 
might have read his name there, but she 
was too much concerned in her own diffi- 
culties to take any interest in any other 
thing or person. She just saw that he 
was tall and had a black beard; his face 
was in shadow, for the station was badly 
lighted. 

‘But I cannot go back; indeed, that 
would not do,” she said, turning her face 
full upon him in the unconscious way of 
a person who looks into darkness and for- 
gets the light in which she stands; for the 
nearest lamp cast its glare right upon her 
then, and if she had thought about it she 
might have wished to keep herself out of 
sight as much as possible in her present 
unpleasant position. 

The gentleman just moved a little, as if 
startled, and said, ‘‘I think ”— and then 
stopped again and was silent. 

** You think it would be best ?” said Ma- 
rion; ‘‘ but I would rather do anything 
than that. Is there no other way?” she 
turned to the porter again. 

‘*No train, sir, to-night,” answered the 
porter, speaking to the gentleman instead 
of to her. 

‘*There seems to be no other way; and 
it would surely be much the best for a 
young lady—alone—to take the simplest 
means of getting back to her friends to- 
night.” He spoke this time in a grave 
tone, with a tinge of reproof in it, quite 
different from the kindly courtesy of his 
first words, 

‘Tf it were at any other time! You do 
not understand why I came away, or you 

would find some way for me to reach 
Tylswood instead.” 

‘* How can I do so?” he asked. 

**T don’t know, only you seem to un- 
derstand such things, and be able to man- 
age them. I don’t; and I have not trav- 
eled much.” 

“* Yet you wish”— he paused again. 

‘*T don’t want to go back. No. Because 
—I will tell you. Icame away from my 
home to-night, because some one was 
coming there whom I very much wished to 
avoid. So I can’t go back again. Is there no 
way to get from here?” she asked the port- 
eragain. ‘‘ Could I take a conveyance?” 

‘*Too far. All conveyances busy now.” 

‘‘The next train is not express all the 
way to Roddon, is it?” asked the gentle- 
man, turning abruptly to him. 

‘““No. Stops at Donton, Lynn, Sough, 
and Carwich.” 

‘* Which is the nearest to Tylswood?” 
‘‘Lynn. It’sa drive of thirteen miles 
or.so; I come from there myself.” 

‘* Could a conveyance be got at Lynn to- 
night?” 

‘* Most likely. There’s an inn there, a 
quiet place; the horses would not be out 


I must get 


stay here till then,” said 





at this time. Could inquire at the station 
b efore you get out; the inn is close to.” 
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“Thank you. I'll leave you with, the 
luggage then; put it in the Roddon train. 
I'm going to get the lady a ticket.” Then 
he turned to Marion—‘‘I will manage it 
for you,” he said. 

‘Do you thiak it can be done, then?” 
she asked eagerly. 

‘* Trust me, you shall not go back to 
Roddon to-night; since you wish it so 
much.” 

He said it so very earnestly that she 
lifted her eyes in surprise to look at him; 
but he had turned round and was walking 
away. 

The train came in as the gentleman re- 
turned with her ticket. His sternness of 
manner was gone again, and nothing could 
exceed the kindly.and considerate courte- 
ousness—in which there was no officious- 
ness — of his behavior. He carefully 
sought out a carriage where there was an 
old lady, and put Marion intoit. Then he 
went away to look after his own lugguge, 
and only returned and sprang in just as 
the train was starting. He consulted the 
old lady, and not Marion, about shutting 
the window, and only addressed one sen- 
tence to her after getting in: ‘* I think you 
will certainly be with your friends at 
Tylswood before eleven o’clock.” Then 
he opened a newspaper and began to 
read. 

He sat again with his face in the 
shadow, and Marion had hardly courage 
to look at him, because she was feeling 
too much ashamed of herself, her odd 
proceedings and the trouble she had given 
him. She sat back in her own corner and 
felt very uncomfortable, lonely and un- 
oappy, so that she wondered if it would 
have been worse at Roddon in the com- 
fortable drawing-room with her aunts 
and Edward. 

The old lady, after gazing a long time 
at Marion through her spectacles, had at 
length gone to sleep; the stranger was 
still reading his paper. Marion wished 
to ask him a question, but with difficulty 
found the necessary courage. 

** You've got my ticket for Lynn, Am 
I to get out at Lynn?” she asked at last. 

He put his paper down. Still she could 
not see his face for the shadow; she could 
dimly discern that his eyes turned to her. 

‘Certainly; that is the only way of 
reaching Tylswood. Unless, indeed, you 
change your mind and go back with me— 
I mean to your friends at Roddon, I—I 
would see you safely there.” 

If Marion had not been entirely occupied 
with her own plans, she would have 
noticed then that his voice changed a 
little as he spoke, and that it trembled. 
If she bad noticed, or if she had answered 
differently, the old ladies at Roddon 
might have had a happier evening and 
Edward Alroyd a better welcome home. 

But Marion was still preoccupied with 
the idea of escape, and she answered 
quickly : ‘‘ No, no; I will go to Tylswood., 
Shall I get a carriage at Lynn?” 

The stranger did not answer for a 
moment. He was not looking at her then. 
He was carefully folding his paper. 

“Shall I get a carriage at Lynn?” she 
asked again. 

**I will get one for you.” 

** You are going farther, are you not?” 

‘*T have arranged for my luggage to be 
taken on. I shall get out at Lynn, and if 
you will permit me, will see you safely to 
Tylswood.” 

Marion’s face flushed. ‘‘Oh no, that is 
too much; I cannot allow you to take all 
that trouble.” 

‘*T would rather doit. Ishallsee you 
at Tylswood, and then drive on to”—he 
stopped suddenly—* the place I am going 
to. I will, if you will allow me, take as 
much care of you as your brother or— 
any one who cared for you very much— 
would do.” 

The stranger’s voice was grave and 
steady, and his manner quiet and decided, 
yet he seemed to have an abrupt way of 
breaking off in the middle of his sen- 
tences, and the nabit did not suit his ap- 
parent character. 

‘* You will get home so very late,” said 
Marion, ‘‘ and some one may be expecting 
you.” 

‘There is no one to expect me,” he 
answered very quickly; ‘‘at least none 
who cares much about my coming. There 
is no one in the world who would be very 





much disappointed if I failed to appear at 
all.” 

Marion moved from her heavy, reclining 
position. For a momentshe felt an inter- 
est in him exclusive of her own affairs; 
but before she had time to speak he began 
again in a business-like tone: 

‘* We shall certainly reach Lynn before 
half-past nine—twelve miles to drive—it 
won’t be more than a quarter past nine, 
we may do it before eleven. Do your 
friends expect you?’ 

‘* Ne,” said Marion—and her thoughts 
went back at once to her own affairs— 
‘* but it will make no difference.” 

The newspaper went up again before 
thestranger’s face; and, after the humili- 
ation of her last confession, which seemed 
to her to explain all about her flight, she 
had not courage to speak again. 

This time the stranger broke the silence 
rather suddenly, as he turned his paper. 

‘** Surely the person whom you expected 
to-night would have stayed away if he had 
known what trouble you are forced to 
take to avoid him.” 

‘*But he did not know,” answered 
Marion, unable to help telling all the 
truth in reply to that candid voice. ‘‘ He 
thought ”—and she bent her head a little 
as if ashamed—*‘ he thought I should be 
glad to see him.” 

There was a pause; the train made a 
great noise onthe rails, but that was all. 
However, the stranger soon spoke again. 

‘* Would it not have been better to tell 
him ?” 

He had from the first taken it for 
granted that the person she was avoiding 
was not a woman. 

“If I had known; but I did not know. 
Oh, you cannot understand!” 

‘* No, of course not. I beg your par- 
don. If your friends thought it best for 
youtocome away, no doubtit was so.” 

** My friends did not think it right,” 
she replied, in a troubled protest. “ I 
came away myself; they did not know.” 

** Indeed,” he said, in the most frigid 
tone. He seemed to cast one keen glance 
at her out of the darkness, and then re- 
tired again behind his newspaper. 

Marion sat silent; she felt in disgrace, 
and ashamed of herself. It was a consola- 
tion to think that she would never see 
this stranger after to-night, and would 
not know him again; yet it was hardly a 
consolation, he was so kind to her, though 
sosevere. If she had hada brother like 
that to speak to her so candidly, yet kind- 
ly, in such an equal, nay, deferential 
tone, yet with such decision; or, if Ed- 
ward ‘had been so, it might all have been 
different. 

The stranger’s curtness had disappeared 
before they reached Lynn. He put away 
his newspaper finally; he reached down 
her umbrella, and began to talk. 

**T hope you will make no more objec- 
tions,” he said, in a kindly tone, “ be- 
cause I have quite decided what to do. I 
should not be comfortable in going on 
without knowing that you have reached 
Tylswood in safety.” 

‘*You are very kind,” answered Marion, 
too much ashamed of herself to say much. 

“I never have any one to look after but 
myself; this isa pleasant change.” 

*“*And I never have any one to look 
after me.” 

‘*Don’t you? You will have some day. 
Circumstances have been unfortunate, 
perhaps. They may be going to change 
now. If you take such decided steps as 
you have done to-night, you will soon 
have things as you would like them to be. 
‘For this one evening you will let me 
take care of you.” 

Marion did not answer; it seemed im- 
possible to speak just then; the train ap- 
peared to be going on faster, the darkness 
to close about more thickly; there seemed 
a strange whirl and confusion all about 
her, in which Edward and her own posi- 
tion were all forgotten, and she lived 
away from them all in a dream, where 
the stranger’s voice, that she seemed to 
have known for a long time, spoke only 
to her. 

He said no more, and the train stopped. 
The old lady was still asleep, or the glare 
of her eyes through her spectacles might 
have awakened Marion from the dreamy 
maze into which she had fallen. The 


stranger got out first and gave her his 


hand to help her down. There was some- 
thing in the circumstances, or in her own 
feelings, that gave importance to the sim- 
ple action; hardly any touch, however 
full of meaning, had ever affected her as 
did the grasp of his hand when it closed 
over hers; it was so firm, though so gen- 
tle; a taking possession though only for 
one moment rather than an act of assist- 
ance. 

Marion trembled, and kept her head 
averted, but she did not withdraw her 
fingers harshly. It was her left hand 
that he had taken, and she even fancied 
that his fingers felt for, and touched, the 
engagement ring which she wore there, 
and that he turned and looked inquiringly 
at her afterward; but as she had no cour- 
age to look up, it was only an idea of the 
moment. 

The fanciful ideaof a new existence, 
with her old friends left out, and only the 
stranger there to take care of her, had 
taken hold of her mysteriously, and would 
not be driven away. There was no need 
for her to say or do anything, he did it all 
for her. Hespoke briefly to a porter, and 
in a few minutesa phaeton drove up to 
the station. It seemed that it was the 
only carriage to be procured; the stranger 
regretted that it was not aclosed one, 
and hoped Marion would not take cold. 
He put herin the easy back seat, and made 
her comforable there. intending her to 
have it all to herself; but in the mean 
time the porter had put Marion’s little 
bag and the stranger’s portmanteau, 
which he had not forwarded with his lug- 
gage, on to the front seat with the driver. 

‘* These will have to come down again,” 
said the stranger; ‘“‘ unless you will let 
me sit there with you.” 

‘** Oh, yes! come here,” said Marion; and 
he took the empty place beside her. 

It wasasilent drive, but it did not seem 
long to Marion; and whenever the stranger 
inquired about her comfort, she said that 
she did not feel tired or cold. She could 
not understand herself, nor tell why she 
felt so quiet and rested after all her agita- 
tions; perhaps it was the novel pleasure 
of being so kindly taken care of, of being 
thought of as well as for; she had no feel- 
ing of strangeness with her new protector; 
on the contrary, she seemed to have 
known him for along time, and to be 
certain to go on knowing him always. It 
was a dreamy sensation she was experi- 
encing; perhaps that was because she 
was stupid, and really sleepy and tired, 
though she did not feel so. 

‘*T did not expect to be having such a 
drive as this to-night,” he said, when they 
were very near Tylswood. 

‘**Tamso sorry. You have had so much 
trouble.” 

‘* No, no; it is not a trouble to me. 
this part of it.” 

When they reached the house, while 
the door was being opened, and the serv- 
ants were running in, and the Misses 
Berry were running out, he helped her 
down, and said good-evening. 

‘* Will you come in and see my friends?” 
she asked, remembering almost for the 
first time that she had never seen his face 


Not 


properly. 
‘*No, thank you; not to-night. Some 
other time I will call upon you, 


if you will allow me. And then,” he 
added, in a lower tone, ‘‘ you will not be 
so ready to welcome me.” 

**T shall, indeed.” 

I wish I could hope so,” he answered; 
then he got into the phaeton, and was 
driven away. 

The Misses Berry received Marion with 
much surprise and dismay; but she had 
suddenly become so tired and worn out, 
that she could hardly tell them anything. 

‘‘Thave been very wrong and foolish,” 
she said. ‘‘I was so unhappy and per- 
plexed that I could not bear to wait till 
Mr. Alroyd came, sol ranaway. I know 
it was not right, but don’t be angry with 
me to-night, for Iam so tired and miser- 
able. Please wait till to-morrow.” 

She broke down into tears before she 
had done speaking, and they were too 
sorry for her to do anything but make her 
warm and comfortable, get her to eat 
something. and then dismiss her to bed. 

When Edward Alroyd reached that 





house of disappointment at Roddon, and 
his aunts had kissed him and mourned 





over his late arrival, it was not wonderful 
that he was quiet, sad looking, tired and 
depressed, and did not ask for Marion. 
When they began to explain that she had 
gone away,he said, wearily: ‘Yes, I 
know, I met her on the way, and I have 
taken her to Tylswood. Let us not talk 
about it to-night.” 

So the old ladies were mute. 
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A WEATHER-PROPHET. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








THE sun was shining overhead, 
And in the city street 

But few had ventured out, so fierce 
And torrid was the heat; 

No cooling breezes from the north 
Nor any from the west 

Came up by day or night to bring 
Relief to those oppressed. 


But at the hottest time of day 
When not a leaf was seen 

To stir upon the trees, there came 
A prophet dressed in green; 

And with a voice that hushed the birds, 
And filled them with dismay, 

He cried: ‘‘ Good people, look for frost 
Just six weeks from to-day!” 


Far better than the almanac, 
Or Signal Service corps 
This little weather-prophet is 
That stands outside our door, 
And when the weather’s pipiag hot, 
And drought is in the land, 
Appears to tell us that Jack Frost 
Is very close at hand. 


I wonder if you know his name! 
I wonder if you’ve seen 
This funny weather prophet, who 
Is always dressed in green ! 
Upon a dry and dusty bough 
He lies securely hid, 
And croaks of what Jack Frost will do; 
And of all that Katy did. 
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A STRANGE RAT-TRAP. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 





‘* HERE, boys, I have‘found something 
for you!” 

It was the voice of Uncle Blake, calling 
from the apple orchard; and James and 
John quickly dropped their ball and bat, 
and hastened to see what new discovery 
he had made. 

Uncle Blake was a short, thick-set man, 
with a round, merry-looking face, which 
was continually wreathed in smiles. He 
owned a large farm-house in a most pic- 
turesque part of the conntry. where he 
welcomed his two city nephews every 
summer and autumn. Not having much 
in particular to do, except to keep his 
place in order with the help of two hired 
men, he always found great pleasure in 
instructing James and John in gardening, 
pruning trees, and numerous other useful 
things about the farm. When the boys 
became tired of this sort of play, he 
would invariably find something more 
interesting for them, and hardly less in- 
structive. It was, then, with high expec- 
tations that the two boys responded to 
his call from the orchard, when he told 
them that he had found something for 
them. 

Uncle Blake was standing near an old 
tree when the boys reached the orchard, 
with one hand resting on a large leafy 
bough. : 

‘* You see this hole?” he said, pointing 
to a large place in the old apple tree. 

** Yes,” responded the two cousins in a 
breath. 

‘** Well, what do you suppose is in it ?” 

‘* Mice ?” inquired John. 

‘* Tree-toads ?” suggested James, think- 
ing that he had guessed correctly. 

‘* No, neither mice nor tree-toads,” re- 
plied Uncle Blake, with a good-humored 
smile; but owls. This is an owl’s nest. 
and we shall probably find the old mother 
on, protecting her young ones.” 

This intelligence was greeted with a 
shout of delight by the boys, who had 
never seen an owl, except in picture 
books. 

‘+ Will she bite?” inquired James, as his 
uncle put his right hand into the hole, 
and soon withdrew it tightly clasping a 
large owl by the neck. 

** Yes, if you’re notcareful,” was the 
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reply. ‘‘ See how she closes her eyes and 
blinks at the sun. She can’t bear the day- 
light, but as soon as night comes on, then 
she can see as well as youdo now. Ifyou 
hold that stick up to her beak, she will 
snap at it as savagely as a young snap- 
ping turtle. She is angry for being dis- 
turbed, and wants to be put back into her 
nest again.” 

‘‘ What long claws she has!” observed 
John, when the bird had torn the bark off 
the small birch rod which he held in his 
hand. 


‘* Yes; she captures her prey with those | 


ugly looking clutches,” replied Uncle 
Blake. ‘‘ She catches small birds, rats 
and mice, and other small game, and 
either squeezes them to death or pecks 
them with her hooked bill. Then she 
takes the dead creature to her young, and 
lets them tear and rend it to pieces. I will 
show you to-night how she does it.” 

To the satisfaction of the boys, Uncle 
Blake then took from the nest three small 
owls, with barely feathers enough on 
their bodies to cover their skin. Like 
their mother they kept winking and 
blinking in the bright light, as the boys 
examined them, and not until they were 
taken into a large dark room did they 
“open their eyes, and stare solemnly at 
their captors. The great round eyes of 
the four birds looked like balls of fire in 
the darkness, and when John attempted 
to touch the mother with a stick, she gave 
an angry snap at it, and then fluttered up 
to a higher perch. The rest of the day 
was spent by the boys in watching the 
birds, and reading about their habits from 
a book which Uncle Blake hunted up for 
them in his library. 

As soon as it grew dark the four birds 
became restless, and it was with difficulty 
that the old one could be caught again. 
Uncle Blake then took the four creatures 
out into the small wood-shed, where he 
was going to keep the birds for the night. 

‘** Now, boys,” he said, as he released the 
old owl in the shed, ‘‘ we will put the 
three young ones on this table, and it is 
very likely they will prove to be good bait 
for the rats. We have plenty of rats in 
this old shed, and [I'll warrant you that 
within a week they will all be cleaned out 
by my rat-trap. As soon as they discover 
these young birds they will sneak up to 
them, and attempt to eat them; but be- 
fore they can do that the old mother owl 
will pounce down upon them and kill 
them. Then she will tear the pests to 
pieces and feed her young ones on them. 
She will stay perched on some beam here 
all night, and watch patiently for the 
ratsand mice. If we keep her here fora 
week she will repeat the operation each 
night, and in ashort time you won’t be 
able to find a single rat or mouse in this 
building.” 

This information was received by the 
boys with great interest, and after they 
were snugly wrapped up in their little 
beds they wondered frequently whether 
the old owl had killed any of her enemies 
yet. But gradually sleep overcame their 
interest in Uncle Blake’s strange rat-trap, 
and they fell into a deep slumber. 

‘*Come, John,” cried James, early the 
next morning; ‘get up, and we will go 
and see how the owls are.” 

John did not wait for a second bidding, 
but, hastily making his toilet, he soon 
followed James down-stairs, and out-of- 
doors to the wood-shed. When they 
reached the side of the building, they were 
astonished at hearing a terrible commo- 
tion inside. The loud squealing of some 
small animal, intermingled with the flut- 
ter of heavy wings, and occasionally 
heavy thuds on the floor or against the 
walls, reached their ears, and made them 
both hesitate. 

‘* What is it?’ asked James in wonder. 

“It must be that the owl has just 
caught a rat,” replied John, brightening 
up. 

The sounds increased, and it soon be- 
came evident to the two boys that some- 
thing unusual was going on inside. After 
listening intently at the door for a few 
moments, not daring to goin, John turned 
to James, and said: 

““Let’s go and call Uncle Blake. 
There’s something the matter with the 
owls.” 

Uncle Blake was already down-stairs 





and was just starting for the barn when 
the two boys met him. 

** Well, my bright little chickens, what’s 
up now?” he cried cheerily, as he saw the 
boys. ‘‘ Been out to see the owls?” 

‘Oh, Uncle Blake,” cried the two 
nephews ina breath; ‘*come out to the 
shed. There’s a big fight going on in 
there, and we’re afraid to open the door.” 

‘A fight, eh? What do you mean?” he 
asked, dropping his basket, and starting for 
the wood-shed. 

The loud noises still issued from the 
small building, and befure reaching the 
door, Uncle Blake picked up a small stick 
to be ready for any emergency. Then 
with a sharp twist of the door-knob, he 
shoved the door violently open. In one 
corner of the room he beheld a strange 
sight. The three young owls were hud- 
dled up close to each other, looking appeal- 
ingly up at a chair on which they had 
been trying to mount. Near them lay 
three or four large rats, which their 
mother had killed during the night, and 
which they had commenced to devour. 
But farther up in the corner were the two 
combatants that had raised all the dis- 
turbance. It was Nellie, the house cat, 
and the old owl, locked together in a 
deadly embrace. 

Early in the morning Nellie had crawl- 
ed through her accustomed hole under the 
shed, and began prowling around among 
the boxes and tubs for mice. In doing 
this she had accidentally stumbled over 
the three small owls in the corner, feast- 
ing on their breakfast of rats. Nellie, 
too, had a partiality for such delicious 

meat, and she unhesitatingly advanced 
toward the birds, with the intention of 
helping herself. The three little crea- 
tures instinctively retreated, snapping 
and clawing the air with their feet as they 
did so. But before Nellie could seize the 
nearest rat, the old mother owl suddenly 
swooped down from her perch and caught 
Nellie by the back of the neck with her 
strong claws. A desperate fight then took 
place. Nellie was not an easy victim to 
overcome in a hand-to-hand fight, even 
though attacked unawares. She quickly 
squirmed around and seized the bird with 
her sharp nails, and commenced to tear 
the feathers and flesh alike off. The owl 
only tightened her grasp at this show of 
resistance, and renewed her savage attack 
with her hooked beak. 

Nellie was much the stronger of the 
two, and after finding her attempts to 
tear the bird off with her nails fruitless, 
she began to jump around the room, 
banging up against boxes and barrels, 
with the hopes of killing her enemy that 
way. Meanwhile she kept uttering the 
most savage screams and howls, while the 
owl fought on in silence. 

It would be difficult to say how the 
fight would have ended had not Uncle 
Blake appeared in the shed, and, after a 
determined struggle, separated the two. 
For a time the owl and cat eyed each 
other with savage ferocity, as if they 
were disappointed at the interruption, 
and were only recovering breath prepara 
tory to renewing the conflict. Nellie had 
her back and neck severely torn and 
scratched, while the owl looked as if she 
had been picked for market. The three 
young birds were the only ones that were 
uninjured. 

Nellie was taken back to the house, 
where her injuries were dressed, and the 
owls shut up in the shed again. That 
afternoon Uncle Blake took the three 
young birds back to their nest, and, plac- 
ing the mother in the hole after them, he 
left the owl family to the seclusion of 
theirown home. He was afraid that Nel- 
lie would have another encounter with 
the bird, if left in the shed the second 
night, and so the strange rat-trap 
was set only one night. Nellie has now 
assumed the duty of cleaning the shed of 
rats. 
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Airy Yachtsman: “‘Say, old rooster, do 
you know where your whistling b-o-o-y is?— 
round heresomewhere?”’ Lone Fisherman: 
“Yas; he’s ter home sick; the old mare kicked 
himin the meouth, ’n’ he ain’t been able to 





whistle a note sence—he’s kind o’ lost his 
pucker.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








ACROSTIC. 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 
xoo 


. An instrument for locks. 
. An exclamation. 
A falsehood. 
. A part of the face. 
Anger. 
A feinale animal. 
. Used in a boat. 
. Evil. 
. A small bed. 
. A number. 
11. The kernal of stone fruit. 
12. The close. 

The initials form an optical instrument. 
REVERSALS. 


1. Reverse the point or extremity, and 
makea cavity in the earth. 

2. Reverse a wooden vessel, and make ex- 
cept. 

8. Reverse a very useful little article for 
fastening, and make a pinch. 

4, Reverse a cave, and make a man’s nick- 
name. 

5. Reverse not cooked, and make bottle. 

6. Reverse a disagreeable animal, and 
make a thick substance from burnt wood. 

7. Reverse this animal in the plural, and 
make a beautiful object. 

8. Reverse a kitchen utensil, and make a 
short sleep. 

9. Reverse stripping of skin or rind, and 
make slumber. 

10. Reverse the present, and make gained 
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Milwaukee, (Contains Alum. ) 


BULK (Powder sold loose).... 
RUMFORD’S, when not fresh 
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the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873 ; 


Health all over the world. 
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phosphates, or other injurious substances. 
“Tt is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is speclunely pure, 


“ The —— Beking Powder received the highest award over all com 
at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1 

American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 

versal endorsement from cminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and of 
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. Reverse a number, and make a snare. 
. Reverse a snare, and make a portion. 


TRIPLE SQUARE WORD. 


1. * &£* & & 2* * * & 3. * * & & 
* * & * ** * & & oe 6:4 = 
* &* & * *£ & & * &* & & 
* * * & * * & & * * & & 


First Square.—1, Veracious; 2, in a trance; 
8, on; 4, a volcanic mountain. 

Second Square.—1, Affection; 2, part of a 
stove; 3, to sell; 4, conclusions. 

Third Square.—1, To tie; 2, a part of the 
neck; 3, to unclose; 4, a soldier’s lodge. 

The word across the three squaresis an in- 
tricate knot. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in bower, 
My second in cower, 
My third is in power, 
My fourth is in lower, 
My fifth is in dower, 
My sixth is in tower. 
May it be good of all of you. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 25TH. 
TRANEPOSITIONS. 


1. Words-sword; 2, cork-rock; 3, ridge- 
dirge; 4, shuts-huts; 5, lumber-rumble; 6 
study-dusty; 7, sauce-cause; 8 scale-laces; 9, 
deans-sedan; 10, resin-rinse; 11, rams-mars, 
12, general-gleaner. 


FOUR DIAMONDS. 


Ww 
SHY 
WHEEL 
YES 
L 
H L 
BOA DOE 
HORSE B_ LOCKS 
ASS A EKE 
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ARROW 
MOW 
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COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (avcotutely Pure) .. Sa a 
GRANTS (Alum Powder) +. 
RUMFORD’S, when tresh.. Ss 
HANFORD’S, when fresh... 
REDHEAD’S ..........-.- oo 

CHARM (Alum Powder) +... (xs 

AMAZON (Alum Powder) +... 

CLEVELAND’ Short wt.40z, Sa 

PIONEER (Son Francisco)... rs 


ti caien bie .-- i 
DR. PRICE'S. .....-.. ---- 
SNOW FLAKE Groft’s)..... as 
i nncssascnermmantl =_—Ee 

PEARL (andrews & Co.)..... 
HECKER’S......--------- 

GILLET’S.... .....--.+2- | 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


kage of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 
dof pe and wholesome ingredients. Itis a cream 
merit, and does not contain either alum or 


E. G. Love, Ph.D.” 


Mort, Ph.D.” 





“T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 
Fely free from alum, cme Sot or any other A Bo ange d 
Henry Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


“T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. 


The materials of which 
8. Dana Hares, State Assayer, Mass.’”’ 





itors at 
; at the 


Note—The above Diacram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
cach can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical expericnce, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advant- 
age of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree 
of strength than other powders ranked below then, it is not to be taken as indicat- 
ing that they have any value. All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, 
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Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


BUILDING TREE FENCES. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


THE fall of tae year is a good time for 
farmers to build and repair their fences, and 
to make whatever alterations in the hedges 
considered necessary. When fenzes were 
constructed for the most part out of rails 
and posts cut in the woods, with thick hedg- 
es of bushes surrounding them, the amount 
of labor expended in this way was propor- 
tioned only to the extent of the farm, and 
the kind of crops intended to be sown the 
following spring. That such attention was 
always amply repaid was never questioned, 
and many alargecropof wheat and corn has 
been saved from complete ruin by a little 
forethought and labor devoted to hedge 
making and planting of trees. 

Of late the barbed wire fence has come 
into such general use among farmers that 
it has almost entirely taken the place of the 
old-fashioned rail fence, and, as a result, 
the hedges and long rows of trees between 
different lots, are not met with so often as 
formerly. The line of separation between 
two lots is marked only by the long row of 
locust posts, with the barbed wire strung 
along them, and visible only at a short dis- 
tance. The young shoots of trees and 
bushes are diligently cut down as soon as 
they make an appearance under the fence, 
and thus all possibilities of a hedge being 
formed prevented. An entire revolution in 
fence building has thus been made by the 
advent of the barbed wire fence, and good 
as well as bad results have been effected by 
it. 

For permavent pasture grounds this 
style of fence may have many advantages, 
but for fields where the grains are grown it 
does not answer near as well as a tree fence. 
Farmers who anticipate putting up a 
barbed wire fence usually purchase or cut a 
lot of valuable locust or chestnut posts, 
which they set up in the ground at regular 
intervals of several feet. The barbed wire 
stapled to these posts makes a very neat 
and tidy-looking division line for the lots, 
and they last usually much longer than the 
old-fashioned fence of rails. But a tree 
fence is still cheaper, and much more dur- 
able. 

A row of trees planted on the line of the 
fence will in four years attain a sufficient 
growth to be used as posts for stapling the 
wires to. The best plan is to plant the trees 
in a row about four feet apart, with every 
sixth or seventh tree just off the line. To 
these trees the wire can be attached, anda 
strong, durable tree fence built. The row 
of trees between the posts will act as a wind- 
break, and will do more service to the 
farmer than any other simple plan that he 
has yet devised. The storms of wind and 
rain that so often devastate whole fields of 
corn and wheat, can be effectively warded 
off by these simple tree fences, and the 
amount of damage prevented will be great. 
The trees will form posts that time and 
weather will only strengthen, rather than 
damage, if care is taken to keep them in 
good order. 

A good tree fence may be made out of al- 
most any kind of tree that has a large, leafy 
top; but the willow is best adapted to the 
work. A fence of willow trees, from ten to 
twenty-five feet high, on the west or north 
side of a large field,is the best assurance that 
a farmer can have that his crops will not be 
destroyed by the summer storms. It has 
been frequently noted that where extra crops 
of wheat have been raised, it has invariably 
been due to the protection afforded them by 
a belt of timber on the north or west side 
of the field. There is nothing more injuri- 
ous to a good field of grain or cern, when 
the fruit is beginning to ripen, than to have 
it violently beaten down in places by heavy 
rains or wind storms. And yet nothing is 
more common. Every July and August wit- 
nesses one or more of these destructive 
storms, and there are few fields of grain that 
entirely escape rough handling by the ele- 
ments, unless thoroughly protected in some 
sueh way as suggested. In the West a farm- 
er has just noted the fact that of two fields 
of wheat which he had been growing in ad- 
joining lots, one yielded nearly one-quar- 
ter again as much as the other, owing tothe 
simple reason that one was protected by a 
tree fence, while the other was not. The 
grain in the unprotected field was blown 
down in a ruinous state several times dur- 
ing the summer months, while that in the 

protected one scarcely felt the effects of the 
storms. 


After planting a tree fence the work of 


keeping it in good condition is next in or- 
der. The trees require as much attention as 
the rest of the trees on the farm,and the de- 
structive insects must be kept off them as 
faras possible. Care should be taken to 
train the boughs to growin certain direc- 
tions so that any break in the foliage 
through which the wind could pass in large 
volumes could be avoided. Overhanging 
limbs that would interfere with the passage 
of a team through the fields should be 
trimmed off, or trained torun in another 
direction. By using the pruning knife and 
plenty of sound judgment, a most effective 
wind-break could in this way be madein a 
few years. The time and labor spent on the 
work in the fall of the year would yot be 
grudged, forin time, it would prove a most 
valuable and profitable week’s work. In 
addition to the utility of such a tree fence, 
the question of beauty and attractiveness 
might be taken into consideration. 
NEw YORK CITy. 
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QUICK PROCESS OF CIDER-VINE- 
GAR MAKING. 

ANY farmer can easily change all the cider 
he is likely to have into vinegar by the fol- 
lowing quick process: The requirements 
are, first, a cask; second, a box made of four 
wide boards, fifteen to eighteen feet long, 
with a bottom board “ full of holes’’; this is 

to be placed upright, above, and leading 
into the cask; third, above and leading into 
this box there must be an automatic foun- 
tain. These provided, each person can de- 
termine where it will be most convenient 
to improvise the factory, whether in barn 
or woodhouse. If he has no better place he 
can put the fountain in his house at a sec- 
ond-story window, the box and cask being 
outside under the window. Instead of the 
box, I used (with first-rate success) two 


headless salt barrels, one above an- 
other, the lower one with one head 
full of holes. It may be _ possible 


that the barrels are better than the box, be- 
cause air is admitted where they join, and 
they do not allow the porous contents to set- 
tle readily and pack as a straight box 
would. Cross-pins through the box would 
be a remedy against the settling and 
packing. Next I putin a half bushel of 
cobs and filled tothe top of the upper bar- 
rel with oak sawdust. Then, from the 
fountain I turned on astream of cider 
nearly or quite as large as a common pen- 
holder, but reduced to a mere dripping 
through the night. The sawdust absorbed 
more than a barrel before any beganto run 
into the lower cask. The fountain was kept 
running with cider till the lower cask was 
nearly full. Then the fountain was sup- 
plied from the contents of this cask till the 
liquid had made three or four circuits 
through the sawdust and corn-cobs, and 
had become excellent vinegar. 

Most of this was barreled, and the rest 
was used, alternately with new cider, to 
replenish the fountain. Sometimes I used 
twice as much of one as the other, but as 
fast as it became good vinegar I kept on 
barreling all except what was wanted to 
mix with new cider in continuation of the 
process. When there was no more cider to 
work up, the vinegar in the sawdust was 
got out by putting water in the fountain, 
and as it descended in the sawdust it “ dis- 
placed’’ or pushed the vinegar downward. 
When the water began to come through 
tasting only a little of vinegar, it was 
turned off. 

This last lot of vinegar may be mixed 
with that previously made, and the total 
measure will be fully equal to the original 
quantity of cider; and if the cider was pure 
and unwatered, the vinegar will be soin- 
tensely strong that it may be largely di- 
luted. 

During the process considerable heat is 
generated, the sawdust and liquor becom- 
ing quite warm. It may be that this heat 
may be increased or diminished to advan- 
tage by turning on a large amount of celd 
cider at once, or by having the cider warm 
when it is turned on—more especially at 
the beginning when everything jis cold. 
However, without warming the cider, I 
succeeded as above. The original recipe 
prescribed, mixing a small quantity of 
honey with the cider. Thisis not necessary. 
The recipe also called for beech-wood shav- 
ings as though nothing else would answer. 
The fact perhaps is that the shavings and 
sawdust of all kinds of wood that will not 
communicate taste or color are about equal- 
ly good. Dead-ripe, cut straw washed 
free from rust and smut would probably 
answer. The theory of the quick process 
is based on the diffusion and _ expo- 
sure to the air of the cider (or of any 
other fluid that will make vinegar), so that 
all portions may absorb oxygen simultane- 





ously. Ifthe theory is correct, then it is 





alm@st a certain fact, that crushed char- 
coal or coarse sand that will admit circu- 
lation of air would answer. 

Some people object to the quick-process 
cider; but there is no reason why the simul- 
taneous absorption of oxygen by all parts of 
the cider from the pure external air should 
make a vinegar less wholesome than that 
which is one or two years in ‘‘making it- 
self’”’ by absorbing oxygen through a bung- 
hole from the poor quality of air in a cellar 
where the cider is fermenting. Fresh-made, 
quick-process vinegar is free from animal- 
cule, and will remain so for many years 
without “dying,” becoming ‘‘mothery”’ or 
“ropy,”’ if in full vessels tightly corked. 


As a free circulation of air in the barrel 
is of first importance, more air can get into 
it if within ten to fourteen inches of the 
bottom six or eight half-inch holes are 
bored at a slightly descending angle, so that 
the vinegar trickling down thesides may not 
escape through them. In order to thor- 
oughly aerate the interior of the barrel, 
wooden or glass tubes may be inserted at a 
slight downward angle in downward in- 
clined holes bored so that the vinegar can’t 
escape through them. Experience seems to 
prove that beech-wood shavings, rolled 
pretty closely, are the best filling for the 
barrels while maple and basswood are valu- 
able intheordernamed. Clean corn-cobs will 
answer; and if they are thoroughly washed 
in warm water the second season, they are 
more effective than the first. Chips of beech- 
wood, charcoal, and other porous bodies 
may also be used instead of shavings. Char- 
coal, broken in pieces the size of a walnut, 
sifted from dust, washed and dried, when 
saturated with vinegar, act like beech shav- 
ings; but the pores of the coal absorb five 
to six times more of the fluid. If corn-cobs 
are used they should be put in layers, each 
layer crossing the other, to prevent their 
packing too closely. They should be first 
thoroughly soaked or washed in water, then 
dried and boiled in strong vinegar. Shav- 
ings and other materials used for the same 
purpose should be treated in like manner to 
produce the best_results. To acidify the 
material, hot and “strong vinegar should be 
repeatedly poured into the top of the barrel 
or ‘“‘generator,” so as to be evenly dis- 
tributed throughout its contents through 
the numerous small holes bored in the 
top. The vinegar thus extracts what 
soluable matter is left undissolved by the 
water. Unless removed, this matter tends 
to produce putrefaction in the vinegar. 
Next to an abundant supply of air in the 
generator, an equable temperature is most 
important. The limits of temperature 
should be 72° for the lowest and 100° F. for 
the highest, and within these limits the 
higher the temperature the more rapid the 
fermentation and the transformation of the 
cider into vinegar. Ata higher temperature 
than 100° some of the acetic acid decom- 
poses, and there is likely to be a serious loss 
of alcohol, of which prime cider-vinegar con- 
tains six per cent.; pure cider containing 
ten percent. Thereduction is accomplished 
by the addition of pwre, soft wacer which is 
mixed with the cider before it enters the 
generator. — Letters to the Rural New 


Yorker. 
—— > -——-—- — 


WATER-FREE BUTTER. 


JOHN GOULD says, in ‘the Philadelphia 
Weekly Press, that no one disputes that if 
the water could all be expelled from butter 
it would keep as well as lard, whose keeping 
properties are due to this fact. Butter 
dried water-free, keeps a long time, but so 
far this cannot be done without undue heat, 
which is fatal to fine aroma and perfect 
grain. Water readily dissolves sugar and 
caseine, both of which can be found in small 
amounts in the best of worked butter, and 
air and water together produce the decom- 
position of the caseine. The antiseptic in- 
fluences of the salt, no matter how great the 
amount, cannot prevent this, and butter 
soon begins to lose flavor and later on comes 
rancidity. The only check yet found for 
this is cold storage, because the oxygen of 
the air is nearly inert in low temperature; 
but when the butter is brought in contact 
with the warmer air once more it goes in a 
hurry, just as cold milk, when raised in 
temperature, quickly sours and gets bitter. 


~ 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 











Per. Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Speciaities : 

Potato Fertilizer.................... 45 00 

Wheat Ee * | dxkdhtedeenaiddag dos 45 00 

I i se widiiatindees 46 50 

AA ment oniated Supesphenphate om 

Pelican Sone Fertilizer. ite 32 50 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties 

Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 

A wae or pd Manure Misaganets 4 4 

Ga res Wee 47 00 








eateter Crnerspecphase. were 
J. M. Pearson’s = 
| awd State 


Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend + ge eee eas 
New York ae oe Ee a ao mmig 

Williams. Clark & Co.’s 8 Speciaities 
Americus ot Superphosphate. . 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. 
Americus | Potato Pertilizer......... 
TS err 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 

ASHES.—We quote jou cents for Pot 
5@54 for Pearl. 


ssees 28 sss sesss Sesasees 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of 


Lacfated Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if they are not properly 
nourished by their food, or if it produces irrita- 
tion of stomach or bowels. 

Very many mothers cannot prety nourish 
their children, and the milk of many mothers 
produces bad effects in the child because of con- 
stitutional disease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 
LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime-water 
and milk is rejected by the stomach, hence it is 
of great value to all invalids, in either chronic 
or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists,25c., 50c.; $1 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the coun- 
try.” It isa ufiful rm and will do any 
mother’s heart good t shows the good effects 
of using Lactated Food as a substitute for moth- 
er’s milk. Much valuable information for the 
mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson &Co., Burlington, Vt. 


EFFERVESCENT, 
ECONOMICAL, 
ee, FFFICACIOUS. 


For often in their wake proceed 
The sable pall and mourner’ 's wows 

















Then check these troubles ere an 
In TA R RA N T™ Ss! SELTZER. ‘ies the power. 





8 SAKER RS 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
i strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


\ 
\ ti) 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Saratoga Geyser. 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 


FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 
Send for Analysis. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORE. 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS AND BER- 
MUDA EASTER LILIES, 
FOR FLOR ISTS, A SPECIA LTY. 



















jens Agency. went Farms. 
Lists Free. FIN & 
JERVIS, Petersburg, Va. 





GRAPE VINES grit 


UT. HOPE NURSERIES, 
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No, 4, Pour 4-in. Burners, Four-hole Top 


“DIETZ” 


Tubular Oil Stove. 
OVEN, BROILER and IRON-HEATER 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
OVER ALL 


COMPETITORS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 
56 Fulton Street, New York 





a 

Per es 

“SoTL nee 
Se 
AUN Parlor, Banik, Ofices 
7 nt designs. 

Ceicecins cad the a 


trode. 


SARATOGA VICHY. 


Cnequaled for Dyspepsia, 
WEAK DICESTION, 


Sour Stomach, Gout and Rheumatism. 
and Liver Complaints. 


“A FINE TABLE WATER.” 


Beware of artificial Vichys! 
Address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO.,, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Helps Kidney 





Call for SCHUMACHER’S 
Rolled Avena, Parched Farinose,& Rolled Wheat, 


in Original Packages. 
To use e these choice Cereals, is to learn how to live. 


HOT WATER HEATING 
m of beating for Dwellin; 
publi ic "poli and Green-houses by Hot 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 
Dosave y safe, being open to the atmosphere; no 


Offices, 
ater Cir- 


noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of ; the r; can be 
pate ed by any member of the family; 1 ewes 4 
sed is permanent, even and healthy’? . 


ae house. Consunaieen of fuel 2% per ce oF 

any other method. 2 anufactured b theG, -RREY ‘HO 
ATER HEATER CO., 227 Frankli 

Soles A. Fish. wy hy Director. M.H.. 

eral Selling Agent, 40 

Mw’ 'e .Co., 42and 44 W. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 







Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ne Ke | 
Schools, Fire Alarme,Farms, etc 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


eae VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. QO. _ 
Ow’S INDICC BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE pave pec iu ar 
and endorsed by thous: ands of house) is pt rs. ¥ 3 
BS wit ought to have it on sale. Ask him 10: 

8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t Phil Pa 


TQ MAKE & HD SELL PUPT INK. 


caverprising 14.an or woman ina 
most profitable busiaess in the manufacture and sale 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted ia 
every city and town in the countr: — ——* con- 
trol of desi districts given. hed 
BLACK, VIOLET, RED an SCREEN. and are 
warranted to make a pure ink witch. will not corrode. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing foil 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on 
eeipt of 25 cents. ular, without sample, frecanap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U.S, A. 












~ PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no . Itis 


see that the above TRADE-MARK is « on re package’ 
and thereby get the Cee Sonor F AINT. 
vat at750,7 Washington St., 
wy Seems and iCieve = » Chicago, 
8 


cae er evinc Theenes, 
room. circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
ty TP. FRINK. 651 Pearl Street, N. ¥- 


The g Creat Church LIGHT.¢ 


etc. New and ele- 
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FINES loReslZes 


| (eaten \WISCONSIN 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files « or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder nolding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT ’’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
eon the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and — -five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50 


‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 


OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
_DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEB, 
PROPRIETORS, 


TRAVEL. 






































Low Estimates. 
Careful Service 
Reliable Dealing. 


Dodd’s 


nd St. L 
2¢3 Wann Se, BOSLOD 








Standard Fertilizers. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
= Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 
cular. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 
TT L 


N 




















See Saathon Raeeee 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW ak G ‘Ww, AND BEL- 
PAST, (LARNE) 


WITH THROUGH TIOkETS AT REDUCED nares 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON. DUBLIN. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, Tb.., Sept. 8th, “a A.M. 








STATE OF NEBRASKA. Thursday, Sept. Ist. 4 P.m. 
$35 $40, according to ation of 
. 2 papete of Aue 4 

all parts o at low 
rates ir foot of Cenal St., North . For 





e. 
SONSUMPTION 





AUSTIN BALDWIN & oD. , General ay. Sew York. 





al Sea Ss 


and Atchiso; 


Paul, nda of intermedi 


S Waiertown 











Chair Cars 
The Famous Aibe Albert Lea Route | 


Is the te lin. reen Chi Minne- 
Pain daily to € ror his route wold Fast res, ploturceque 
ven S @ summer resorts, 
Jocalittes and on and t elds grounds er Iowa and 
then rich Rheat fields and lands of 
reached via Watertown. A short, 
m Cincinnati, 
da Council Blots, Bt. Joseph, 
venworth, 1 da Minnea: 
'y families, | 
end employes of Rock 
SE eect! Folders obtainable st all principal 
xe Offices in tno United — and Canada—or any 


inf 
8. B. C4 Lo CARLE nn 


HARVEST 
Excursions 


On August 30th, September 20th, and 
October 11th, the Chicagoand Northwest- 
ern Railway will run Harvest Excursions 
to points on its own system in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Northwestern Iowa, 
Wyoming Territory and the Black Hills 
regions, and also to points on connecting 
lines beyond Council Bluffs and St. Paul. 
Tickets, good to return in thirty days, will 
be sold at the Company’s offices in Chi- 
cago, and at various local stations, on the 
above dates only, at the extremely low 
rate of one fare for the round trip, and 
will be good only on trains leaving on 
those dates. The attractive features of 
these excursions are the unusually low 
rates, and the fact that they are arranged 
so as to give land seekers and all interested 
unusual opportunities for personal obser- 
vation of the merits of the productive and 
attractive sections of country traversed 
by the Northwestern Railway and its con- 
nections. Maps and circulars, giving de- 
tailed information, will be furnished on 
application to any ticket agent, or to the 
General Passenger Agent at Chigago, IIl. 
M. HUGHITT, President. 

H. C. WICKER, Traffic Manager. 
E. P. WILSON, General Passenger Agent. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
i, party of limited numbers willleave New York 
mee Res Soptemper 12th, foraGrand Tour 
5 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
AND 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


Famous Switchback, the Picturesq ug 
Region, the Columbia | River, the Me Mag rnificent Mount 
Shasta Route, from Oregon to California, Central 
and Southern ‘California, with all their Famous Re- 





— ome ward Journey Pe Pe lien cna a i pane. in. In- 
cident e Yosem alle 
Weturn Tickets Good Through ce a 


Spring. 
A Party will leave New York Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 1ith, fora Grand Tour of 51 Days through 


Pacific Northwest and California. 


er wing ute over the Northern Tesifc 
Ratlroad, the. iy the New , Overland Line from Oregon 
‘ornia, etc 


Return Tickets ote Goed Through the 
Winter and Spring 

W. RAYMOND. Il. A. WHITCOMB. 
tv” Send for descriptive Circular. 





J. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS. 


Tag “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
aay J PROCLAMATION, ” by Ritchie. 
Bite of Sheet, mn 



































b ov ncdocesbapbeneSecaseeacs $2 00 
Taqeege ip Ca ter, th Krist, — AH 
y F. e a mA 
Ritchie, the EMgraver........+..++:0+sseeeres 00 
THE AUTHORS OF ste UNITED STATES 
§ ize, GRID. 6 ccv'ne ccclndedsdassccesecgeccace 200 








The ‘Sa me in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the EMgrave?..........6. csesseeeee 


EX-PRESIDENT U.S.GRANT. Size, 16x20.. 
BE BIIO, IOED ssevorcessceeos HENRY WILSON. 
























sun. A OT ABEGEE. Size, 16x20.. ooneb engl 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20......... +++. 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN.” By. Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


































































in Cloth. 360 pages. Price.............:.0«+. 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Cloth. 20D paGOs....: iiccescccccncsscencceees 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 ROGAAA Te NO New York 


Che Hndependent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


52 Numbers (postage free). ..........cesseeresees $3 00 
30 (9 mos.) (postage pe ee 225 
26 » i a bay. epee 1 50 
17 ‘ (4 mos.) ee ST Toe 100 
13 " (3 mos.) © 5 \ecetecnniitan 75 
4 2 (1 month) - '. laa 30 
2 : (2 weeks), MH weeds. Gaassve 20 
1 Number (1 week), ©. » ecgeodaanel 10 
One subscription two years...........cccecseeceees 500 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MRMARTIOD, 0.0.0 0060000cnd pemapoceccccccccescoccessces 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WRIIRRROG. 060000000 ccc cd thatocee coccecescesdesdes 700 
One subscription three years..............s0.ss00. 7 00 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WMINNIID, 20 dap uanct cots beowesnesssenes ceseceenses 8 50 
One subscription four years. ........6e-..seeeasees 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WARRIOR. cadens pctenscccceescgooseenemibheccsseseds 10 00 
One subscription five years............cecceeeees 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
as a “Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

(3 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢3" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and all postmasters me 
obliged to register letters whenever uested todo 
Remittances by Postal Notes at the risk’ of the 


sender. 

No names oneved. ont the subscription books with- 
out the one ey 

SUBSCR "s e particularly requ 
the haw e their su —yi--t- wien | is = 
—— on the Deed cadres 3 the last page of 

“tee and to renew two or three weeks previous 

to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


mitted to 


after the money is re- 
ed. But whena Bonne > staan is received the re- 


will be sent b 
essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


are our oqnnees - London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisem 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P,-0, Box 2787, New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


cei 








—_ <>—__—__—____-—__ 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
Gntmery Advertioements, bs ate Page& Business Notic 
{times (one month)... 7 Te. 4 times (one mon: i non th)... 
1> ree menthe | /13 three “Boe: 
ie ./26 * (six habe. 
52“ (twelve “ )50c.|52 twelve “ 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1 time 


4 times (one Month). .........ceeeereeres ° 
2 * three - f aaseccectaretasaane 


© BTV @ poco seg cocssccseces- 
NOTICES......... £ DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, ion TIME 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two DOLLARS:PER AG@A™ 








“ 

















RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FTY CENTS A LIN 
RRIAGES 4up Dears not exceeding four 
$1. ae Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Pyne 5 or r advertiaing may be made in advance 














THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never wy A masvele of purity,strength 


and ore ec al than the ordl- 

nar kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
jowders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 105 Wall St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224 St,, Near 5th Ave., MY. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 7 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


“This is HALF 2 THIS SAME 
WATCH without 
\\ Peweep-Becond 


SIZE CUT OF 
Hand, Price, $5. 















SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH, Price, 
$6.00, 


MANHATTAN 


Watch Co. 
234 BROADWAY ¢ vcst‘ome dN saa. 


Post-Office. 
ot $5.00 we will deliver free “ qharse 
ceipt of $1.00 we will express with B 
4 examining o- PLAIN $01, 1D Nit KEL & 
WA Fo same WATCH with SW vik P- 


cither mate in GOLD PLATED cases, 


acid proof; the handsomest watches for the money 
ever peer red. Money will be refunded if watch is not 
satisfactory. 


WE REFER TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

*¢ Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


GOODYEAR’S 
INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 
503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods ot every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB. 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW x. 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
8 John St., New York, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 










“WWonxs FOUNDED IN 18%. 
w 





Used by thousands of Sette 
and Mechan ics on their best 


has brought a of imitators copying ue 
ONLY ENUINE 
i+ Babe's Liquid Gine ie men &: 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO,, SLoverscSe: MASS 





LOWE 


The word “LOWELL” ap- 
pears in CAPITAL letters 
in the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body Brus- 
sels at every repeat of the 
pattern. 


Look carefully to the 
trade marks and be sure 
you get the genuine Low- 
ELL carpets. 





FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY LOWELL 
CARPETS HAVE BEEN 'ACKNOWL- 
EDGED TO BETHE | 


BEST 


The grade has never been lowered, and the 
company wnhesitatingly challenge com- 
parison with the production of any manu- 
facturer in the world. 


Sold by all 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


The Lowell Ingrainsare 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the U. 8. 
Superior Court decided to 
be a valid trade mark 
The public are thereby 
thoroughly protected 
against deception. 


Lal 








EL STEELTENS: 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





THERE ARE MORE CARRIACES 


In useinvarious parts of America to-day—Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Barouches, 
Family Carriages, and Two- Wheelers, giving entire satisfaction to the purchasers—all 


manufactured by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


Of Cincinnati, than have been made and sold by any other carriage firm in the world, 


and their production is greater this year than during any previous season of the firm’s 
f 


sixteen years’ existenee. 


What is the secret of this great popularity? All these vehicles have two distinguishing 
features: First, uniform excellence of material and workmanship, insuring DURABIL- 
ITY; and second, large and economical production, insuring MODERATE COST. 


In other words EXCELLENCE (in all essentials), combined with LOW PRICES (con- 
didering quality) have made these the favorite carriages of America. Send for Illustrated 


atalogue and Price List. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 


healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 
Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, 
Tripods, and Other Photographic Reguisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


(=e Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. 


Established in 1802. 


Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms: 423 BROOME STREET, 


New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


t=" In writing, mention this paper. 





paw Appin & Co. 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


, 27 Sudbury St. 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 











Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition 





ROOFING. 


Ligh Ss = nsive; suitable for buildings 
of every descri =. Does Rat ot require skilled labor 


i fF RPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin and 
pg roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


EW YORK COAL TAR EEN ICAL 
12 Warren treet, New oP. 
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Granville Mosaic Floors 


never failed to give satisfaction. 
Tested eight years, ed 
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design prepared 
expressly for it, ‘Ask for faformstion. 
0.8. Dickinsou,Granville,Mass. 
N ork Agency, E. D. Stair & Co., 7 W. Mth St. 


Fine French China and semen 


AT LOW ie. ga 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Se 100 pie 2 00 


4 
“ 
7 





e 
wr 





Chamber Se i ets, ; boose 
—T Dinner Sets, all calors and ‘acsigns.. 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
ces. 


oe 
ALi HOUSE- SUS Raine GOODS. 
Catsuiges and Price-List mailed free on application. 


VERRINDER & DERBY SHIRE, 


Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. C. 
Orders packed an¢ placed _oncaror steamer free of 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 


j}Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 














REVERS!BLE 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue 


ting size 
LLA CO.. 2 = Kilby St., Boston, 





#” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 


NEURALGIA. 


and remedy fer. for diseases artins from an im state 
bleed. An Anti — for Mal. 
Prices, ROR ROB TINSON: ‘& be sent by man, 
_ Send Send for Cireu lar N. -¥. 


18 Greenwich St., 
A ag | CURE FOR CATARRH. 











Seat te 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 














2 Suit No. 1, 
: “<4 
B | Small 
£20. 
For hn Roofing! 
CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


TRON ROOFING 
WG.HYNDMAN CO. 














The celebrated Glenweed B. Ran 
present the os popular, and preferred By the best 


es are at 


ousekeepers. 
MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass- 


SIS) STANDARD 
lala SPOOL 


SILK. 
BICYCLES. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 











182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
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